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INTRODUCTORY 


“Indian tradition remembers Dara Sbikuh not so much as an 
emperor’s son, but as a mystic philosopher. The g-reat dream 
of his life—a dream shattered by his untimely death—was the 
brotherhood of all faiths and the unity of mankind. After him 
the vision of unity was lost in the atmosphere of hatred and 
rivalry created by the wairiug sects and religious schools, and 
even today we are living in the age of religious disintegration. 

{Cultured Hcriitige of Inrlid. Yol. TI. p. 259.) 

BTR^'H AND CHIT.DHOOD 

Prince Muhammad Dara Shikuh, the eldest snn of 
Shah Jahan and the heir-apparent to the throne, was 
born in the suburbs of SagartM lake, near Ajmer, on 
29 Safar. 1024 A.H. (Ylonday. 20 March, 1615 A.D.). In 
the pages of the Safinat-vl-A irliyd ’Dara Shikuh himself 
describes the date of his birth and says that his father, 
at the age of twenty-four, frequented the tomb of the 
great saint Mu'inuddin Chishti and earnestly prayed for 


1 Safinat-ul-AirU}/a , an autograph MS. by Dara Shikuh, 
which was in the private collection of Diwan Bahadur Eaja Narin- 
clera Nath of Lahore. The date of the transcription of this valuable 
MS., which contains 224 folios 10" x 6", with written surface about 
64" X 3^", lines 15 i)er page, is 1049 A. H.. i.e. the year in which 
it was compiled by the author. 1 have already edited this work 
which would be published shortly. On Fol. 90. A., it gives the 
following details: 

AtJC-if iLj yp'erj OjU) 
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the l)irth of a son ns all his previous children had been 
daughteT's. According to the author of the Pad^nJinama, 
the birth of the heir-presumptive to the throne was 
hailed with great joy and festivity. Jahangir, the 
grand-father of the child, gave to the heir to his favou¬ 
rite son the name Dara Shikuh and epithet of the Prince 
Bose of the Empire, which also gives the chronogram of 
his birth.- 

Our sources on the childhood and early career of the 
prince are very scanty. It is indeed unfortunate that 
we know very little of his early life; the contemporary 
, ,, Mughal chroniclers, having left us 

Scanty and -'icagre ^ ^ 

Sources‘on his Early very meagre information on the subject. 

The t^ddshahnama or the court history of 
the reign of Shah Jahan, is the most authoritative account 
of the period. It records very minutely the political 
career of Dara Shikuh, his ranks and promotions, gifts 
of jewels and horses and royal visits, with which he was 
honoured by his father, on the other hand, it entirely 
passes over the early career, education, literary activities 
and religious vieAvs of the prince. Next comes the 
‘Amal-i-Scdih of Muhammad SMih Kam bu : a history of 
the reign of Shah Jahan, from his birth to his death 
in 1665 xi.D.; it forms-a supplement to the Pdd^lidhnCimn, 
It also deals with the pblitical events of the time and 
can hardly interest us. Other official and non-official 
histories of the reign of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, 
viz., Muhammad Kazim's ‘Alaniqirndma-, the Siyar-ul- 
Miitd’Miidn'in, t\ieLntrdif-td-Akhhdr, an anonymous 
account of the third Seige of Qandhar. generallv attribut¬ 
ed to BadlMiz-Zaman Ra.shid Khan -. Muhammad Ma'sum’s 
Tarildl-i-AJivirdl. Muhammad Hashira Khafl Khan’s 
}fnnt(il;]i(d) udLubrib, Sh ah Nawaz’s Ma'diMr-id-Vmevd 
and other semi-historical works, do not throw mncli light 


2 Ynl. T., p. .391. 
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on the childhood, education and literary and religious 
studies of Dara Slu kuh. 

With such scanty external information, we ha^e no 
choice but to base our studies mainly on the writings of 
Dara Shikidi; from them, if no sufficient evidence is 
available, we unwillingly turn to the biassed accounts of 
the contemporary European travellers like Manucci, 
Bernier, Peter Munday and W. Irvine, whose inciden¬ 
tal notices on the life of Dara Shikuh we may accept 
with considerable caution and reserve. 

Wq Jcnow practically nothing about the progress made 
by the young prince in his studies. The Paclshahnama of 
"Abdul Hamid Lahorr only mentions "'ha maJctah raftan,’’ 
or the going to the school of the prince 
studler^^^Mysticfsm the age of thirteen and tells us that 
Mulla ‘Abdul Latif Sultanpurl was 
appointed as his teacher.The primary and secondary 
course of Dara’s studies, seems to have been of the .same 
stereotyped character as that of an average Mughal 
prince, who was usually taught the Qur'an, the standard 
works of Persian poetiy and the history of Timur. The 
chapter on the Education of a Mughal Piince, by Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar in his !Studies i/t Mughal India, 
suggests the lines on which Ave may presume that our 
young prince was educated. He studied the Qui'Tin and 
the Hadith but Avith his eyes open and rejected from his 
childhood, the commentaries of the orthodox school. It 
was Mulla ‘Abdul Latif. as we know, who Avas respon¬ 
sible for the intellectual advancement of the prince, who 
developed scholarly habits and imbibed a ]urssion for 
speculative science. His sufistic learnings from an early 
age led him to study the well-known works on Islamic 
mysticism. This fact he mentions in his introduction 

Ihid. ji. ;i44-840. 

1 for an account of Jiis lile and acconi])!i^linnnit-i. ride. 
I'liiJjilini' I 'I liniiii'/ Until, p. S’-'!. 
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to the Sirr-i-Akbar and a host of apt quotations from 
the various standard works on Suhsm, given in the 
Safinat-id-A ivliyu’, the ^akinat-ul-Awliya , the tlisaia'i 
Haq Ntima and his other works, bear equal witness to 
his extensive studies. Therein he works on various 
mystic doctrines, but refrains from making a fetish of 
(he stereotyped dogmas. He traverses the same old 
ground as most of the earlier writers on mysticism had 
done, but arrives at reasoned conclusions independently. 

In his youth he came into contact with 


Association with tha 
Divines of various 
Religious Orders. 


many Muslim and Hindu mystics and 
acquired a knowledge of the devotion¬ 
al practices of the Sufis. Many of 


these were liberal thinkers, who be¬ 


longed to the catholic school of thought and who were 
the exponents of “emancipation of the individual soul 
from the dead weight of dogma.” His association with 
them widened his outlook and helped him to grasp the 
essence of religion through intuitive perception without 
attaching any importance to the dogmatic formalism of 
Islam. 

Among other saints of different orders, whose life 
he has noticed in his works, especially the Saflnat-ul- 
Awliyd’, and the SaMnat-ul-Awliyci, mention must be 
made of Mian Mir (d. 1635 A.D.) and Mulla Shah Badakh- 
shani (d. 1661 A.D.), the most prominent saintly followers 
of the Qadiri order, with whom he was on terms of most 
affectionate intimacy, and both of whom exercised an over¬ 
whelming influence over his mind and finally initiated him 
into the most liberal and the devotional teachings of the 
Sufism of the Qadiriyya fraternity. To this fact he alludes 
in the Risdlai’ Haq Numd’’ : “ This faqir Hara Shikuh be¬ 
longs to that class of devotees, who are attracted to God 

naturally.He bas come to the mysteries of (lodhead 

through the grace of saints and friends of God. He has 
benefited thereafter, by the society of those masters and 
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The 

Injunction. 


Divine 


enquired into the truth of their teachings.One 

night he received the inspiration that the best path 
of reaching Divinity was that of the Qadiri order. ’®' 
Referring to this divine injunction he 
observes : “In the prime of mv youth, 
Hdtif (an unknown voice) addressing 
me foil]' times said, ‘God would give 
you such a gift which has not been bes¬ 
towed upon any emperor of the world ’ In course of time 
the fore-shadowing of it began to manifest and day by 
day the veil was lifted little by little.”*’ Again in the 
Sak%nat-ul-Awliyd' he remarks that the interpi etation 
of this dream, according to some gnostics, was that 
Divine knowledge was promised to him. He says, 
“When I got up, I thought that it must certainly be 
the gift of Divine knowledge that God would bestow up¬ 
on me as His real favour. I was always looking for¬ 
ward to it. In the year 1045J A.H,, I succeeded in ob¬ 
taining the favour of one of His friends (Mulla ^ah). 
He showed to me every kindness and the doors to Divine 

Knowledge were thrown open to me.I gained in 

one month what others would have done in a year. 
Briefly, notwithstanding my outward adherence to ex¬ 
ternal foimalism, I am not one of those who observe it, 
and without being among the saints, I am one of them.”' 

His initiation into the Qadinyya order provided 
much scope for his spiritual attainment and opened for 
him the path of self-realisation and 
Hip Initiation and Parity. His coutact with other mys- 
its Kffects. Muhammadan and Hindu, 

like Shah Muhibullah, Shah Dilruba, 
Shah Muhammad Lisanullah Rostaki. Baba Lai Das 


^ Risala’i-Haq Niimd’ Luckuow litliograpli, p. 8. 

“ Ihid. Tills is also to lie found in tlie Snlliiat-id-AirJi i/iV, 
(Urdu Iraiislatioii I l.aliore, p. b. 

■ Ibid. p. 5. 
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Bairagl; the saintly follower of Kabir and the famous 
scholar-saint Jagan Nath Misra, suggested to his mind 
the idea of establishing a sort of ra'p'prochement between 
the apparently divergent principles of Islamic mysticism 
and Hindu philosophy. Gradually his interest in Suhsm 
inclined him towards mystic systems of other religions, 
and by his associations with the divines of various reli¬ 
gious thoughts, he studied diligently Hindu mythology, 
gnosticism and Vedanta philosophy; and also the Psalms, 
the Gos'pel and Pentateiich. Following the esoteric path 
of Islam, like his great-grandfather Akbar, he patroiiis- 
ed and gathered round him learned pandits, eminent Sufis 
and liberal Christian missionaries. He read Sanskrit 
and later with the help of learned pandits of Benai'es, 
made a Persian translation of the I'paniskads, which 
was soon followed by similar translations of the Yoga- 
Vasista and the Bhdgwat Gita. His deep inteiest in 
the cosmogony, metaphysics and the mystic symbolisms of 
the Hindus is manifest from his Discourses with Baba Lai 
known as the LMtikdlama. It should 
V . , iwfc he considered, as is asserted by 

Hid theo^opmst out- 

look: not a political maiiy,'' that Dara Hhikuh’s characteris- 

lorcthoughl. . , 

tic theosophist outlook and his lean¬ 
ings towards Hinduism were due to a 
political motive and that he made most strenuous exer¬ 
tions as an heir-apparent to the much-coveted throne of 
Delhi, to overcome the difficulties which his predecessors 
might bequeath him—to become a more popular monarch to 
both the Hindus and the Mussalmans. That certainly was 
the case with Akbar, who made an attempt to weld into a 
political synthesis, the divergent creeds and different 
racial elements of India. Dara Shikuh’s approach to- 

^ Tduciaf-i-Alnmgir, Vol. 7. Here it will be uoleJ wiik 
U'l'eat surprise Ibat even tlie nnxleru Muslim wrllers misrepreseul 
Ibe basic i<leas ami aims of Ibe cliief eNjmucnis of tbe cvululbiu ot 
ludo-Muslim tbought iii Medieval India. Tide. p. d43,351-.3Tl 
and 401. 
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wards Hinduism was from a diffeient ])oint of view, it 
was tlie approacli of a seeker of truth, in whose heart 
was a burning passion for knowledge, and who, irrespec¬ 
tive of the basis of its source, eagerly sought it 
wherever he could find it. 

Let us now proceed to discuss briefly, the main 
object of his approach towards Hindu philosophv. To 
quote his own statement to this effect, which he makes 
in a lengthy preface, which I have given in full else¬ 
where*. His a]rproach towards Hindu philosophy he obser¬ 
ves that he had many opportunities of meeting savants 
of diverse religions and had heard their views on the 
Unity of God, but the d(>ctrine as expounded in 
theij' theological books, failed to satisfy him. Thus 
he remai'ks : ‘hVnd whereas, I was impressed with a 
longing to f'ehold the gnostic divines of every sect and 
to hear their lofty expressions of monotheism and harl 
cast my eyes upon many theological books and had I'een 
a follower thereof for many years; my jtassion for be¬ 
holding the Unity, which is a boundless ocean, increased 
every moment. Subtle doubts arose into my mind for 
which I bad no possibility of solution. And whereas the 
holy Qur’an is almost totally allegorical and at 
the present day the understanders thereof are very rare. 
T became desirous of collecting into view all the levealed 
hooks, as the very word of God itself might be its own 
commentary and if in one book it be compendious in 
anothei' it might be found diffusive.”'* 

Proceeding, he remarks that in his quest for Lenity 
of God, lie came to know that the Hindu monotheists 
had given eleai' Exposition of the same, and so turning 
towards Hinduism he observes: “Thereafter T began 
to ponder as to why the dismission about monotheism is 

* Infra. Chapter XII. 

Sirr-i-Al;har. also noticed in the Hi'itorirnI Frnfjvienfs rtf 
the Mnglivl Empire. ('I.oudon), 1782. 
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6u conspicuous in India and why the Indian mystics and 
theologians {'Vlamai zaliiri wa batinl) of ancient India 
do not disavow the Unity of God, nor do they find any 
fault with the Unitarians/’^® 

Again he remarks that as a ‘mystic enthusiast and 
an ardent advocate of the Unity of God,’ he searched 
for the Reality. “And as this uusolicitious seeker after 
the Truth,’’ he observes, “had in view the principle of 
the fundamental unity of the Personality and not Arabic, 
Syriac, Hebrew and Sanskrit languages, he wanted to 
make an exact and correct translation of the 'U'panekhet' 
into Persian; for. it is a treasure of monotheism and 
there are few who are thoroughly conversant with it even 
among the Indians. Thereby he also wanted to solve the 
mystery which underlies their efi'orts to conceal it from 
the Muslims.’' Admitting the weight and superiority of 
Hinduism in point of the priority of revelation of the 
four Vedas, he continues that he translated the Upani- 
shnds in the year 1067 A.D.. without any worldly motive 
and gave it the name of >)irr-i-Akhar or the Great 
Secret, “which without doubt or suspicion, is the first of 
all heavenly books, in point of time, the source of the 
fountain of Reality and the ocean of monotheism, in con¬ 
formity with the Holy Qnr’dn and even a commentary 
thereon. "’^1 

In support of this assertion he cites the following 
verse: Indeed there is a book, which is hidden. None 
^hall to 2 ich it Mit the purified ones. It is a re relation 
hy the Lord of the worlds. (Qur’an. LVI: 78-81.). 

Commenting upon this verse he remarks : “It is evident 
to any person that this is not applicable to the Psalms 
or to the Book of Moses or to the Gospel and by the 
word ‘ revelation,’ it is clear that it is not applicable to the 


Ihid. 

11 Jhirl. 
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Eeservecl Tablet (Lanh-i-Mahfuz)-, and whereas the ‘Upa- 
nekhets’, which are ‘secrets to be concealed’, are the 
essence of this book and the sentences of the Holy 
Qur’an are literally found therein, of a certainity there¬ 
fore, the hidden book is this most ancient book.”^^ 

While making such bold assertions and being actuated 
by a desire to establish a fundamental similarity be¬ 
tween the Islamic and Hindu doctrines on the Unity of 
God, he was conscious of the narrow sectarianism of the 
orthodox school, to whom all referred on all questions on 
Islamic law and doctrine. He treats these ‘ignoramuses’ 
with contemptuous disregard and observes : ‘ ‘On the other 

hand, the ignoramuses of the present age—the highway¬ 
men in the path of God, who have established themselves 
for erudite and who, falling into the traces of polemics 
and molestation and apostatising from and disavowing 
the true proficients in God and the Unitarians, display 
resistance against all the words of monotheism, which is 
most evident from the glorious Qur'an and the authentic 
traditions of indubitable prophecy.”’® 

‘Politics had a secondary place in the thoughts of 
Para ^ikuh; his first concern being the study of reli¬ 
gious mysticism.’ A close examination of his works giv¬ 
en in the following pages, in their cor¬ 
rect chronological order will reveal the 
fact that his earlier studies were purely 
Sufistic and were not extended to the mystic systems of 
ether religions :— 


Dara Shikuh and 
Jslam. 


ON SAINTS AND MYSTICISM 

1. Snfinat-ul-Awliya (1049 A.H.). 

2. Sakinat-uTAivliya (1052 A.H.). 

3. Risala’i Haq NfimrV (1056 A.H.). 


12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid. 
F. 2 
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4. Tanqut-nl-Haqlqcit. 

5. Ilasunat-ul-^Arifm (1062). 

6. Ikslr-i-A‘zam (Diwan-i-Dara Shikuh). 

II. STUDY OF HINDUISM 4iVD TRAfiSLA- 
TIONS FROM SANSKRIT 

7. Majma‘-xil-Bahrain (1065 A.H.). 

8. Alukalama''i Bcihn Lai wa Dard Shikuh (1062 
A.H.). 

9. Yoga Vasista written at his instance (1066 A.H.). 

10. Sirr-i-Akbar (1067 A.H.). 

11. Bhdgwat Gita (1067 A.H.). 

His earlier works, as can be clearly seen, the Saflnat- 
ul-Awliyd’ and the Sakinat-ul-Awliyd' written in 1049 
A.H. and 1032 A.H., were the outcome of his association 
and respect for sufis and religious divines. The Hasandt- 
ul-‘Arifin or the Sufic Aphoj'isms, a supplement to these 
two, appeared a little later in 1062 A.H. In all these 
treatises Dara Shikuh has set forth in detail the lives 
and teachings of saints of different religious orders with 
sidelights on his own personal religious experiences. 
“Following the traditional method of sufistic theology, 
he gives expression to his inner ecstasies and his ardent 
aspirations towards the Ineffable. The method of treat¬ 
ment is generally intuitive and tendency of his thought is 
essentially pantheistic, having for its fundamental mo¬ 
tive the direct contact or the union of human spirit 
with the Divine Being and the transformation of duality 
into Unity.Though his mystic biographies are charac¬ 
terised with a deep undercurrent of devotional fervour, 
yet by this time, he had not developed that catholicity 


Dr. Yiisif Hussain in the Prnhvddha Bharata VoI.XTjIV. 

No. 4. 
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of outlook and heterodox Sufi pantheism, which he 
knew would be bitterly opposed by the diehards of 
orthodox school, ‘dhe blockheads without insight”, yet 
he clearly states:- “Before this time, in a state of 
ecstasy and enthusiasm, I uttered some words apper¬ 
taining to sublime knowledge, certain sorbid and abject 
fellows and some dry, insipid and bigoted persons, on 
account of their narrow outlook, accused me of heresy. 
It was then that I realised the importance of compiling the 
aphorisms of the great believers in Unity, the saints who 
have hitherto acquired the knowledge of Reality, s3 
that these may serve as an argument against the fellows 
who were really imposters (Dajjdls: lit. Anti-Christ), 
although they wore the face of Christ, and are Pharaohs 
and Abu Jalils, although they assume the guise of Moses 
and of the followers of Muhammad.”^® 

The Risdla’i Haq Numd’, completed in 1056 A.H., 
marks the first advance of his religious 
in^Asecticism. thought towards the esotei'ic aspect of 

Islam. Herein he describes the four 
planes of existence; viz., the Physical Plane, the Astro- 


Hasanat-ul-‘Arifln. MS. iu the Punjab IJniverty Library 
(fol. 2 b.); the Preface to the treatise is interesting to read: 

ys jp a 1 


( V ■ .-U-1 oSA'' 
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mental Plane, the Plane of Bliss and the Plane of 
Divinity, corresponding respectively with the four states 
of human consciousness known as wakefulness, dream, 
sleep and trans-consciousness. Though his works, as 
early as 1056 A.H., do not betray his leanings to¬ 
wards the Hindu doctrines and he says that the 
Risala records, “without a^ hair’s difference the aus¬ 
tere practices, meditations, method of sitting, moving 
and acting of the holy prophet,” and that it is a compen¬ 
dium of the standard works on Sufism like the Fatuhat, 
the Fasus, the Lawd’ih and the Lama'at etc., yet the 
account of the modes and internal significance of 
these practices seem to have been borrowed from the 
Yoga system of Hindu asceticism. From this, we can 
presume, that he was gradually moving towards the 
study of asceticism and the various stages of spiritual 
development and the ways and means of reaching the 
pitch of spiritual perfection. These he considered 
essential for “ becoming proficient in mystic contempla¬ 
tion and introspection.” 

The year 1056 A.H. was a turning point in his 
studies in religion. It marked the beginning of his 
examination of the system of various religions, but till 
1062 A.H. he did not express his opinion. With an 
insatiable thirst for Knowledge and 
The year 1056 Ti'uth lie -iccupied himself in its ac- 
lomt.' quisition. He patronised learned men 

of all denominations : saints, theologi¬ 
ans, philosophers, poets and mystics of every community 
—Muslims, Hindus, Christians and Jews etc. He studied 
Sanskrit and got deeply interested in the Vedanta 
and Yoga philosophy, Hindu ritual and mythology and 
from the learned pandits of Benares, he learnt the 
secrets of Indian thought and legend and initiated him¬ 
self into the practices of the Yoga by constant association 
with Yogis and sanniyasis. Nine years of constant 
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restlessness in search for Truth and Knowledge were 
spent in studying what was best in Indian thought and 
gradually his religious outlook became more and more 
broadened; till at last in 1065 A.H. a new idea of uni¬ 
versal brotherhood dawned upon his mind. During 
this year appeared the Majma'-ul-Bahrain, or the 
Mingling of the Two Oceans, a work of remarkable 
merit and originality, wherein is made the first attempt 
of its own kind to reconcile the doctrines of Bralima- 
Vidya and the tenets of al-Qur’dn. The Majma‘-nl- 
Bahrain, though a treatise on the technical terms of 
Indian pantheism and Sufi phraseology, devoid of any 
deep insight or spirituality, is of extreme importance 
to a student of comparative religion in as much as 
that therein Dara Shikiih has tried to bring out the points 
of similarity and identity between Hinduism and Islam 
and has endeavoured to show where these two oceans of 
mystic thought meet. “His attempt to achieve this 
end clearly shows that he did not want to engraft the 
one on the other through a shallow eclecticism like his 
grandfather Akbar. He was actuated by a desire to 
prove that both Islam and Hinduism, in appearance so 
fundamentally dissimilar, are essentailly the same. 
Both represent spiritual efforts of man to realize Truth 
and God.”^® 

This came as a bombshell to the orthodox Muham¬ 
madan circle, who denounced him as a heretic, atheist, 
hypocrite, opportunist and devoid of all religion. His 
liberal outlook and fraternization with 

Reaction in ortho- Hindus was ridiculed. While condemn- 
dox circles. ing ^ig conception, which he had form¬ 

ed after much study and contemplation 
that there existed fundamental unity between Indian 
thought and Islamic mysticism, the author of 'Alamglr- 

Tj ’Inch My.itique au Moyen Age. (Paris), also Prahuddlia 
Bharata, Vol. XLIV. Xo. 4. 
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nama charges him with the zeal of an orthodox Musalman : 
“ Dara Shikuh in his later years,” he remarks, ‘‘did 
not restrict himself to free-thinking and heretical notions 
which he had adopted under the name of Tasawrvuf, 
but showed an inclination for the religion of the Hindus. 
He was constantly in the society of Brahmans, yogis, 
and sannyasis, and he used to regard these worthless 
teachers of delusions as learned and true masters of 
wisdom. He considered their books which they call Bed 
as being the word of God and revealed from heaven, and 
he called them ancient and excellent books, in the tran 
station of which he was much employed. Instead of 
the sacred name of dZZM, he adopted the Hindu name 

Prahhu .and he had this name engraved in 

Hindi letters upon his rings . Through these per- 

\erted opinions he had given up the prayers, fastings 

and other obligations imposed by the law and..it 

became manifest that if Dara Shikuh obtained the throne, 
and established his power, the foundations of the faith 
would be in danger and the precepts of Islam would 
be changed for the rant of Infidelity and Judaism.” 

It is no denying the fact that it was his interest 
in the Hindu scriptures and especially his writing of 
the Ma^ma'~nl-Balirain, which procured a decree from the 
legal advisers of Aurangzeb that “ Dara Shikuh had 
apostatised from the law and having vilified the religion 
of God had allied himself with heresy.” Consequently an 
order for his execution was given in 1069 A.H. (1659 
A.D. ). 

Let us now turn to the other side of the medal, 
in all his works, as will be shown in the following 
pages, there is not the slightest indi- 
His Idealism. cation, that he had renounced Islam and 
had become a Hindu, as is alleged by 
some authors. The very introductions to his works. 


Mulianiniad Kazim in Elliot’s translation. Yol. YII, p. 179. 
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which he has begun with the praise of God, the Prophet, 
his companions and descendants, will belie such presump¬ 
tion. With a unique idealism in view, he tried to 
liberate the true spirit of Islam from the dogmatism of 
the time. In his ambition “ to supplant exoteric Islam 
by esoteric mysticism as a living moral force among the 
Muslim intellectuals,” the forces of conservatism and re¬ 
action termed him as an apostate and a heretic. Like 
many Sufis of Islam, he too, differed from the orthodox in 
the interpretation of the true spirit of Islam and lost his 
head. Never refusing his outward conformity to the 
fundamental principles of his own faith, he openly ac¬ 
cepted the views of other religions and assumed a policy 
of Sulh-i-Kul or Peace with All. His attempts to prove 
that the ideas of the Indian cosmogony and certain other 
aspects of Vedanta philosophy as contained in the Upani- 
shads are similar to those embodied in the holy Qur’an, 
sought to demonstrate the essential harmony between the 
tv.’o great religions. His conception was that the ancient 
Indian pholisophical thought was linked with the mono¬ 
theistic ideals of Islamic religion. This new formulae, 
did not however, aim to prove that the acceptance of each 
other’s theories with regard to the religious practices of 
each is essential, but that the Truth in both the religious 
was linked with each other by its own underlying unity. 
The former, would certainly, have aroused in his mind, 
to a great extent, manifold controversial aspects of diffei’- 
ent established principles in both the religions, which he 
could never have been able to harmonise, even in the light 
of his new formula of “ underlying unity.” How far did 
he succeed in his attempt to bridge the gulf between the 
two religions is a very sad tale to tell; but it cannot be 
denied that it came as an inspiration to every man of 
wider outlook, Hindu or Muslim, placing religion on a 
bioader foundation, it tended to create a brotherhood of 
common religion between the Hindus and the Mussulmans. 
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Such attempts, though startling innovations, denounced 
by the orthodoxy as rank heresy, left a very strong im¬ 
pression in their wake. It harmonised, to a great extent, 
the relations between the two communities and swept 
away social and to some extent, religious differences. 
Bernier graphically sums up Dara Shikuh’ attitude to¬ 
wards Islam and other religions in the following words : 
“ Born a Muhametan, he continued in the exercise of that 
religion: but although publicly thus professing his adher¬ 
ence to the faith, Dara Shikuh. was, in private, a Gentile 
with a Gentile and a Christian with a Christian.” 

The European writers have jumped at wild conclu¬ 
sions about the religion of Dara Shikuh. simply because 
he showed proclivities to other religions and “was a 
Gentile with a Gentile and a Christian with a Christian.” 
Munacci says that Dara had no religion but praised the 
doctrines of any religion with which he 
Accounts of Euro- came in contact. Like his great-grand- 
pean Writers. father, he took delight in polemic discus¬ 

sion between the doctors of different 
creeds. He was very fond of Europeans especially of the 
Jesuit Father Buzee. Continuing, Manucci narrates a 
fantastic story to show that Dara Shikuh died a Christian 
at heart. “During his confinement in the prison,” he 
writes, “when his son Siphar Shikuh was separated from 
him, he begged that Father Buzee or some other Chris¬ 
tian priest should be brought to him, and finding him¬ 
self unable to obtain his wish, he began in loud and 
heart-rending voice to say the words : ‘Muhammad killed 
me and the son of God (Christ) gave me life.’ ” Such 
illustrative accounts of the European writers must not 



IS Travels, p. 6. 

Storia de Mogor, Vol. I. pp. 221: — 
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be taken at their face value but accepted with great cau¬ 
tion and reserve. 

Neither was it his aim to adapt Muhammadan for¬ 
mulae, contained in Islamic theology to Hindu scriptures, 
but, as we have seen, as an ardent lover of comparative 
religion, he became familiar with the spirit of Hindu 
thought, mainly restricting his approach towards the 
various identical points of asceticism and religious prac¬ 
tices of the both. He never discarded the fundamental 
principles of Islam and never wavered in the strict per¬ 
formance of his religious duties. He was most assidu¬ 
ous in paying visits to the shiines of Muslim saints and 
treated with utmost reverence and admiration all the 
living saints who had acquired a fame for piety. This 
was because he did not regard Hinduism and Islam as 
two entirely opposite camps. He knew that the conflict 
between the pandit and the mulld was on the ground of 
the rituals, but that in spiritual matters they could be 
easily reconciled 

Dara Shikuh was a Muslim and a member of the 
Qddiri fraternity. His toleration and admiration for 
other religions must always be taken in the light that 
it forms a starting point in the evolution of Indo-Muslim 
thought,—an early attempt to transplant Indian thought 
into the Islamic world. With all his Sanskrit learning, 
he was a devout Muslim and never tried to apply Vedantic 
methods to the explanation of the fundamental doctrines 
as enunciated in the Qur’an. In this, as well as, in his 
belief, he stood his ground firmly and refused to be 
led behind the Vedantists though he unconsciously app¬ 
lied Qur’anic terminology in the explanation of Hindu 
philosophical terms, in his translation of the Upanishads. 
Notwithstanding, charges to the contrary, he possessed an 
unwavering faith in his own religion in the light of the 


-0 Dara Rliikuli; a Biography, Vol. I. 

F. 3 
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true spirit .of the mystics, which, undoubtedly, gave the 
tone and direction to nearly all subsequent attempts to 
comprehend with calm and sobriety the spiritual great¬ 
ness of the two religions. “As the continuator of a short 
line of activity began by his great grandfather Akbar, 
he is also an historical figure in the development of 
Indian thought. For all these reasons and many others, 
we welcome the present work (Majma‘-ul-Bahrain) in 
which beyond the gulf of death, to the voice of Hindu- 
Muslim unity, he has given life again, sincere and tra¬ 
gic.”-' 

Before proceeding further, a word about Dara Shikuh 
as a man may be mentioned here. W. Irvine has summed 
up his character in these words :—“He was a man of digni¬ 
fied manners, of comely countenance; joyous and polite 
in conversation, ready and gracious of speech, of extra¬ 
ordinary liberality, kindly and compassionate, but 
over-confident in his opinion of himself, considering 
himself competent in all things and having no need of 
advisers.”^- Similar is the account given by other 
European writers. Bernier-® also says 

As a Man : _ 

^count of European that he entertained too exalted opinion 
of himself, believed he could accomplish 

everything by the powers of his own mind.that 

he was irascible, apt to menace, abusive and insulting even 
to great Omrahs. It is really unfortunate that the 
prince, who devoted the greater part of his life to carry¬ 
ing on a literary propaganda for the promotion of peace 
and concord between the two conflicting creeds of India, 
should be vilified thus. The European always judges the 
Easterner by his own standards. The losing side always 
gets scanty justice at his hands, Eanepoole calls him 


Majma‘-ul-Bahrain (Bib, Ind.) p, 4. 
Op. cit. 

23 Travels, p. 6. 
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‘'inordinately conceited, self-satisfied and an emanci¬ 
pated antagonist.^^” Had the vision of these European 
historians transcended the ordinary limitations imposed by 
worldly conventions, they would have certainly known 
Dara ShikCili as a man, who was never proud and self- 
coneeited. Not withstanding his princely dignity and 
intellectual gifts, he was kind and humble and was never 
extremely intolerant of advice and contradition. On 
the contrary, he accepted advice on philosophical and 
theological matters irrespective of the social status or 
the religious creed of the adviser, be he a Hindu mendi¬ 
cant like Baba Lai or a missionary of the Company of 
Jesus like the Eeverend Father Buzee. 


II 

Never perhaps, in the whole of the history of Muslim 
rule in India, was there a prince, devoted with equal 
fervour and passion to the essential spirituality of life 
than Dara Shikuh. He sought knowledge relating to 
~ ~ ' the Truth and Reality of Being and 
E^eriment'ar**^'^™' postulated definite doctrines pertain¬ 
ing to their basic conception in Islamic 
mysticism. These doctrines are embodied in his works 
viz., the Risala’i Haq Numd' the Safinat-ul-Awliyd\ the 
Haliinat-til-Aivliya, the Tarlqat-ul-Haqiqat, and the 
HasanM-ul-‘ Aripn. Some of these are included in 
the Majma‘-id-Ba]irain and others are scattered in his 
quatrains and extant poetical compositors. Hence we find 
that doctrines which his works unfold, lack the coherence 
of a system. Taking them as a whole, we realise that 
his mysticism is experimental rather than doctrinal and 
is completely devoid of abstract speculations. The Risdla 
is a compendium of various works on Islamic mysticism 


Tide. Aurangzeb, p. 22. 
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and the Tarlqat, a treatise on the different stages of 
spiritual illumination, is somewhat didactic. But in 
all we find the echo of one dominant sentiment. They 
appear to have deeply influenced his religious life and 
are the fruit of a dearly bought experience. 

Let u.s now turn to some of the doctrines proclaimed 
by Dara Shikuh as embodied in his works. 

The doctrine of the Unity of God, as we have al¬ 
ready described, was his life-long study. Its perfect 
i-ealisation through devotional aspects of knowledge 
was his goal. This doctrine is foremost in all Islamic 
mysticism and is the creed of nearly all of the chief 
Sufi exponents like the pioneers of the Qadirl and Chi^tl 
orders. To the former Dara Shikuh owed his spiritual 
illumination. Without a firm belief in 
The Doctrine of Tawkid, the attainment of Divine Com- 
munion for a Sufi neophyte is an impos¬ 
sibility. The stage of annihilation of 
Self and union without real separation is its basic princi¬ 
ple : “Everything is He, I am nothing;”-^ or again: 
“There is no real existence apart from God. Man is a 
reflection of the Absolute Being.”-® This closely follows 
the principle of Self-negation and the denial of one’s 
own Self. He must know that all his actions depend up¬ 
on the Almighty. He should perceive that “All is He 
and all is by Him and all is His.” Dara Shikuh writes: 
“When thou hast realised that ‘everything is He and 
thou art nothing,’ then it would inevitably follow that 
thou shouldst know thyself, as thou art in reality and 
will no longer remain in the bonds of consciousness of 
“I” and “Thou”. It is here that exists the truth of 
Unity and light of Certainty. Verily the Qur’an says : 
'He is within your very souls hut you vision Him not.' 

23 Risdla’i Haq Nvmd’, Panini OfiB.ce, Allahabad, 1921, p. 21. 

26 Tariqat-ul-Haqtqat, in the Knlliyat-i-Ddra ^iJciih, Vol. I., 

p. 3. 
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It is, therefore? thy duty to know thy own essence, so that 
thou mayst know thyself and doubts and misconceptions 
may not come into thy mind and thou mayst not consider 
this world of relativity as a veil on the face of Essence. 

He expresses the same idea in one of his quatrains : 

“Here is the secret of Tawhid, 0 friend, understand it; 

Nowhere exists anything but God. 

All that you see or know other than Him, 

Verily is separate in name, but in essence one with God.”28 


While giving a description of the Huwiyyat or the 
Truth, he does not limit his conception to the similitude 
, from the manifestations. He sees Unity 
in plurality. Purity and impurity are 
all aspects of His Omnipotence. All emanate from the 
fountain of Godhead. One who thinks even the smallest 
atom to be separate from Him, will miss the Truth and will 
be deprived of the blessing of union and knowledge. 
“0 friend! when the ocean of Reality begins to move,” he 
remarks, ‘Then on the surface appear waves and forms and 
hundreds and thousands of bubbles and spheres come out of 
it and they constitute these heavens and earths. But these 
cannot be separate from the Ocean; and if thou shouldst 
try to separate any particular wave or whirlpool from 
the Ocean, thou canst not succeed. Therefore though 
every one of these has a separate name and form, yet in 
essence and reality it is one.”-® Such is his conception 
of Unity in duality. The former, according to him, does 
not become manifold through numerousness, “as the ocean 
does not become split up into many parts owing to its 
waves.” In one of his quarains he says : 


“Like an cxjean is the essence of the Supreme Self, 
Like forms in water are all souls and objects; 


Risala’i Haq Numu’, p. 23. 
Ibid. p. 24. 

29 Ibid. p. 23. 
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The ocean heaving and stirring wthin. 

Transforms itself into drops, waves and bubbles.”30 


At anothei place visualising God in tlie Universal person 
he observes, “Truly, indeed very truly to the eye that 
can see, the whole stands clearly manifest in the fart; 
the world-illuminating sun can be recognised in every 
shining particle of the sand... From this stage of 
Divine Unity, where the consciousness between “I” and 
“Thou” vanishes, the Sufi proceeds towards his final goal 

-the stage of Fand-fil-Haq, or Submergence Into Unity. 

It is here that he exclaims : 


“He whom I look is I, and I love him; 

Like two spirits, we are in one body. 

Look at me and look at him. 

See him and see us both. ”32 

At this stage Dara Shikuh asserts,®® that partial exis¬ 
tence becomes Universal existence and all fear, grief, 
fancy of duality and separation are removed from the 
heart. The fear of punishment and the anxiety of reward 
also vanishes. Man reaches the Unity with eternal sal¬ 
vation. He proceeds to elucidate this “state” with the 
following quatrain ; 


“So long it does not realise its separation from the ocean. 
The drop remains a drop : 

So long he does not know himself to be the Creator, 

The created remains a created.”33 * 


And the following quatrain: 

“O you, in quest of God, you seek him everyw'here. 
You verily are the God, not apart from Him! 


30 Ibid. 

31 Risala, p. 24. 

32 Nicholson: Studies in Islamic Mysticism. 

33 Risdla’i Haq Numd’ p. 26. 

* Ibid. 
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Already in the midst of the houndless ocean. 

Your quest resembles the search of a drop for the ocean!”34 

“When thou hast reached this stage,” he goes on, “then 
arises the sun of Truth and Unity and there are re¬ 
moved all effects of fancies and thy lower self-con¬ 
sciousness.When thou shalt carry this stage to 

j.erfection, there will remain no doubt that thoii art 
the Truth .Here incidentally, he is swept away by a 
wave of emotion. He was conscious of his own shortcom¬ 
ings due to the msterial aspect of his life. ‘0 friend,” he 
bursts forth, “renounce worldy kingship and take up 
wisdom, knowledge and truth.” Concluding with the 
following quatrain, he shows his innermost soul: 


‘‘In Thy separation, I have suffered pangs of anxiefy, 

In union 'n-jth Thee, I have lost my own consciousness and existence. 
Then happiness d.awned on my soul and became my lot. 

Now shall I pass my days in peace, both in body and mind.”36 


37 


of 


The Vision of God (Riiyat), according to him, 
either by the Prophets or perfect saints, whether in this 
world or in the one hereafter, with the outer or inner 
eyes, cannot be doubted or disputed; and the People of 
Book (Ahl-i-Kitdb), the perfect divines and mystics of all 
religions—whether they are believers 
in the Qur’an, the Vedas, the Book of 
Moses or the Old or New Testaments 
■—have a common faith in this respect. Now, one who 
disbelieves in the Vision of God, is an ignorant and 
disillusioned member of his own religion: for. the 
Sanctified Person, who is Omnipotent, how can He not have 
the power to manifest Himself? This doctrine has been 


The Vision 
God. 


Ibid. p. 26. 

35 Ibid. 

36 Ibid. p. 27. 

3'^ Majma‘-ul-Bahrain, {Bib. hid.), p. 96. 
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explained very clearly by the !Sunni doctors. But if it 
is maintained, that even the Pure Self (Dhat-i-Baht) 
can be beheld, it is an impossibility; for, the Pure Self is 
elegant and undetermined, and, as He cannot be deter¬ 
mined, He is manifest in the veil of elegance only, and 
as such cannot be beheld, and such Vision is an im¬ 
possibility. But the suggestion, that He can be beheld 
in the world hereafter and not in this world, is ground¬ 
less, for, if He is Omnipotent, He is potent to mani¬ 
fest himself in any manner, anywhere and at any time 
He likes. “ My own view is,” he observes,^® “ that one 
who cannot behold Him in this world, will hardly be able 
to behold Him in the world hereafter, as God hath said 
in this verse : And whosoever is blind in this, he shall 
be blind in the hereafter 

The Midtazilites*’^ and the ShiHtes, he continues, 
who are opposed to the doctrine of RHyat, have devia¬ 
ted from the right course in this matter, for, had they 


Ibid. 

33 Qur'an, XVII, 72: 

10 It is interesting to note Dara i^hiktili Yoieing tbe ortbodox 
view against tbe Midtazilites and tbe Shi‘ites. The school of 
ihe Mu‘tazilites, which “created the speculative dogmatics in 
Islam,” founded by Wasil ibu ‘Ata and ‘Amr ibn ‘Ubaid gained 
ascendency in the ‘Abbasid court at Baghdad, through the teach¬ 
ings of Bishr ibn al-Mu‘tamir (d. 210 A. H.) and other theolo¬ 
gians like Thumam ibn A^ras (d. 210 A. H.) and Ibn Abi Du’ad 
(d. 240 A.H.). Their doctrines were in serious disagreement 
with those of the AM al-Hadith, who denounced them as heretical 
on the ground that their beliefs included the perverted notions of 
the Manichaeism and other non-Muslims. Briefly they held that 
the Qur’an was created; rejected all eternal attributes of God, 
contending that “eternity is the proper or formal attribute of His 
essence; that God knows by His essence and not by His knowledge. 
With regard to the Unity of God, they went a step further, declar¬ 
ing that to affirm these attributes is the same thing as to make 
more eternals and that “the Unity of God is inconsistent with 
such an opinion.” Wasil ibu ‘Ata once remarked, “Whosoever 
asserted an eternal attribute, asserted that there were two Gods.” 
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deuied only the possibility of the Vision of the Pure 
Self, there would have been pome justification, but their 
denial of all forms of Vision of God is a great mistake; 
the reason being that most of the prophets and perfect 
divines have beheld God with their ordinary eyes and 
have heard His holy words without any intermediary and 
now, when they are, by all means, cap- 
„ of hearing the words of God, why 

sh-m views. should they not be capable of behold¬ 

ing Him ? Verily, they must be so; 
and just as it is obligatoiy to have faith in God, the 
Angels, the Eevealed Books, the Prophets, the Eessur- 
rection, the Destiny (Q/i'/a-o-Qadr). the Good and the 
Evil and the holy shrines etc., so it is obligatory and 
incumbent to have faith in the Vision of God. 

The imperfect doctors, who have di'puted 

the meaning and wording of the tradition in which 
■'A'lsha Siddlqa (the Prophet’s wife) asked the Pi ophet: 
“Didst thou !ie.hold thy Lord?’’^* To which the Prophet 
leplied; “It is Light tliat I am beholding.They 
read it as : “It is Light, how can I behold it ?”•’•* But 
this cannot be an argument against the Vision of God, 


Absolute iire-destiiiation was deuied by tlieni. on tlie grouud, that 
no ])o\ver oug-lit to be ascribed to (tod concerning- evil and that He 
was the cause of good only and not of evil. All comparisons, 
similitudes a])iilied to God were wrong and that human eye is quite 
incapable of the Yision of God even in the Paradi.se. 

Their generally ado])ted view in this connection is. that God 
is imperceptible by the senses though He is perceived bv the heart 
(Ah/i-'I-HufUiad). He has a. hidden mahiya, which will be per¬ 
ceived in the hereafter with the help of a sixth sense, which God 

would then create.(Extract from inv article; Some 

of lilamic PliiJo.'Opliicul TJ'oityJif, III., Tfie Ri.'C, of the Orfhoilo.r 
SchoJiK^tici^m. IG. A T.ecture delivered in the Department of 
Islamic Culture, Santiniketan.) 

•ir “Didst thou behold thy LordY’ 

“It is Light tb.at I am beholding.” 
ifJlJf- “It is Light, how can I behold it?” 
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Wrong view 
the Sunni. 


of 


for, if we put the former interpreta¬ 
tion, it would refer to His perfect Vision 
in the veil of Light; and if we interpret 
it in the iatter sense, it would refer to His Pure and 
Immaculate Self. So it is not a difference in the con¬ 
text but rather a manifestation of the miracle of our 
Prophet, who has explained two problems in one tradi¬ 
tion. And the Holy verse: “ {Some) faces on that day 
shall he bright, Looking to their Lord.’'"^* is a clear 
argument in favour of the Vision of the God; while 
this verse: “Vision com'prehends Him not, and He 
comprehends all vision; and He is the knower of sub¬ 
tilities,, the Aware ” refers to His colourlessness and 
Absolute capacity, although He beholds all and possesses 
extreme elegance and colourlessness. And the word hnwa 
(He), found in the above holy verse, refers to the invisi¬ 
bility of His Pure Self [Dhdt-i-Baht). 

Afte’.’ establishing the certainty of the Vision of 
God, Dara Shikuli proceeds to describe its various phases. 
The Vision of God is of five kinds : (1) In the dream 

with the eyes of heart (2) Beholding Him in the state 
of wakefulness with physical eyes; (3) 
Beholding Him in an intermediate state 
of sleep and wakefulness, which is a 
special unconsciousness of the Self; (4) Beholding Him in 
a state of special determination; and (5) Beholding the 


Its 

Aspects. 


five-fold 


« Chap, LXXV. K. S3: 

« Chap. VI, 104: ■ 

Maj7na‘-ul-Bahrain, p. 98: 
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One Self in multitudinous determinations of the external 
and internal worlds. “In such a way beheld our Pro¬ 
phet,” he concludes, “whose Self had disappeared from 
the midst and the beholder and the beheld had merged 
in one; and his sleep, wakefulness, unconsciousness of the 
Self looked as one, and his internal and external eyes 
had become one unified whole. Such is the state of per¬ 
fect Vision of God (Ruyat), which is neither confined to 
this world nor to the hereafter, and is possible everywhere 
and at any period. 

Mu^ahada or Contemplation means for a Sufi, the 
spiritual Vision of God in public or private without 
asking how or in what manner. It is two-fold. One is 
the result of prefect faith and the other of rapturous love. 
^ ^ In method the former is istidldll or 

On Contemplation. 

demonstrative and the latter jadJiM 
or ecstatic. Dara Shikuh states: “The attachment 
for Beatitude and Perfection concerns itself not with gain 
or loss. The lovers think not in terms of how and 
why. They are lost in the light of manifestations and 
submerged in the ocean of Eeality. They adore Him 
in form and S'pirit both inwardly and outwardly. The 
religion and nationality do not matter. The creed 
and dogma have no influence. They distinguish not 
existence from non-existence and entity from non- 

entity.”48 

In the opening lines of the Risdla’i Haq Ntimd\ 
Dara Shikuh discusses some of the heterodox Sufi views. 
The first is the theory of the spirit transforming in- 
why Spirit (jomes to matter. The spirit in its essence 
into Matter? jg Divinc, as the seed in its essence is 

the tree. “Know, O friend,” he writes, “that the 
reason, why the essence of man has entered this frame- 


Ibid. p. 98. 

Tanqat-ul-Haqiqat, p. 18. 
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work of bo(Jy, is that the seed of perfection, which lies 
latent may become patent; that which is potentiality 
may reach the actuality and may return enriched with 
all experiences to its original source. So it is the 
duty of every individual human being to exert with all 
his might, to save himself from eternal loss and free 
himself from duality to join himself with his source.”^” 
At another place,"'® he has determined the soul as 
of two kinds : the common soul and the Soul of souls 
{Ahul Arwdh). When the Pure Self [Dhat-i-Baht) 
becomes determined and fettered, either in respect of 
purity or impurity, He is known as soul (I’uh'j, in His 
elegent aspect and body (jamd) in His inelegant aspect- 
And the Self that was determined in the Eternity past, 
is known as the Supreme Soul {Ruh-i-A'um) and is said 
to possess uniform identity with the Omniscient Being. 
The inter-relation between water and its waves is the 
same as that between body and soul. The combination 
of waves, in their complete aspect, may be likened to 
Ahul Anvdh\ while water only is just like the August 
Existence [Hadrat-i- Wajud ) 

As a general rule, when the attractive power of the 
gross body, owing to its intimate connection with the 
soul, overpowers it, the latter becomes gross like .the 
former. But if, on the other hand, the attractive power 
of the soul brings the gross body under its control, then 

the latter becomes subtle like the former. 

Etheriaiisation of Accepting this phenomenon of the 

etheriaiisation of the physical body, 
Dara Shikuh advances a pseudo-scientific theory for the 
explanation of the physical ascent of the Prophet, which 
is regarded as an article of faith among orthodox Mus¬ 
lims. He says that the Prophet had such a control 


49 Riitdla’i Hnq Niimn’, p. 1. 

90 Majmo>‘-id-Bahrain, p. 44-45. 
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ever his body, that it became extremely rarified and refined, 
so much so that no fly ever sat upon it and that it did 
not cast any shadow upon the earth. “Since soul is 
subtler than air,” he observes, “and nothing tan obstruct 
its movement or veil its activity, where is the wonder 
that the famous journey to heaven made by the Prophet 
Nvas in ids physical body? and where is the wonder if 
Jesus still lives in heaven in a physical body? For verily 
our souls are bodies and our bodies are souls.At 
another place he adds that the Prophet used to practice 
aivarcl-hvrd or “ controlling of breath,” in the cave of 
Hira, ani as a result of which “his body became subtler 
than air, more transparent than diamond. Where then 
IS the impossibility that the Prophet in his rarified 
physical foi'm ascended the seventh heaven ?”•’- 

Fand (annihilation), in Sufic phraseology denotes the 
annihilation of Self or absorption in God, which state is 
free from self-consciousness. The complete negation of 
individual Self is always associated with Baqd (subsis¬ 
tence), which means the complete realisation of the 
Universal Self after the annihilation of human will 
before the Will of God. “Know that 
those who traverse the path of detach¬ 
ment {tajnd) and separation [tafrld), reach their 
destination by walking steadily on the path of right¬ 
eousness. Those who have reached the goal, have always 
followed this path Detachment consists in liberation 
from existence, and separation is a milestone in the way 
leading to non-existence. So long as individual Self is 
predominant, subsistence and annihilation would cling to 
you, but, when you have detached it from your existence, 
Iioth would vanish. Then anion and separation vvould 
become alike.”''® 


Fana and Baqa. 


Rlsdln’i Haq RurruT, p. 10. 
52 Ihid. 

52 I (uiqat-id-Huqlqat, p. 25-2G. 
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Giving the Indian conception, according to whicn 
the Divinity is not confined to these days and these nights 
only, “but when these nights will terminate, days will 
appear and when days will terminate nights will re-appear 

-this process continuing without end,” he observes,®^ 

that whatever peculiarities of the mani- 
The Infinity of festatiou and concealment of the Divi- 
nity have appeared in previous days 
and nights, will also re-appear, in ex¬ 
actly the same manner, in the following days and nights, 
as stated in this holy verse: As we originated in 
the first creation, (so) we shall reproduce it.”'^^ So, he 
continues, after the termination of this cycle, the world 
of Adam, the father of men, will re-appear in exactly 
the same manner; and so it will be endless. And, the 
verse of the Qur’an: “As he brought you forth in the 
beginning so shall you also return,” is also an argu¬ 
ment in proving this statement. “If, however, any one 
doubts and says that the finality of our Prophet, (may 
peace be on him!) is not proved by this exposition,” he 
says, “I will tell him that next day also, our Prophet 
will reappear in an exactly similar manner, and on that 
day also, he will be called ‘ the Last of the Prophets.’ 
The following Tradition, which is narrated in connec¬ 
tion with the night of Ascent {AH'raj), is an argument 
to this effect. It is said that our Prophet, (may peace be 
on him!) saw a line of camels, proceeding in succession 
without any break, and on each of which two bags 
were laden, in each of which there was a world like 
that of ours, and in each such world there was a 
Muhammad like him. Our Prophet asked Gabriel, 

‘ What is this 1 ’ Gabriel replied, ‘O Prophet of God! since 


Mai'ma‘-ul-Bahrain, p. 7-5. 
•'55 Chapt. XXI, 104; 

56 Chapt. VII, 29; 
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my creation, I have been witnessing this line of camels 
proceeding with bags, but, I am also unaware of their 
teal significance.’ This as I believe, is a reference to 
the Infinity of Cycles.” 

The triune aspect of God is described at another 
place. The word Allah means, “'He is the Lord of three 
attributes viz., creation, preservation and destruction.” 

The whole creation and every atom of 
matter has in it these three attributes, 
but no one knows the meaning and 
the mystery of this great name, except some of the 
great perfect teachers who are on the path of perfec¬ 
tion. With regard to the method of recitation of the 
name of God, he observes that his spiritual guide Mian 
Mir used to say that the name of Allah should be reci¬ 
ted very slowly and mentallv without the movement of 
tongue. By constant practice of this method, “one 
attains a stage in -which his mind remains awake even 
in sleep, and the link of consciousness is not broken 
when the body goes to sleep.” 

It seems that Dara Shikuh at an earlv age was very 
much fascinated by the ascetic practices of the Qadiri 
discipline and used to practice some of them as a 
method of “purifying and illuminating the rust settled 
on the mirror of the heart,” as he terms it. For 
instance. Hal)s-i-dam, or the regulation of breath, verv 
much akin to the prdnaydm of the Yoga system, was 
useful to him for “collecting the distracting senses by 
virtue of concentration of mind attained thereby." 

“This method of the regulation of 
Hahs-i-dam. breath which has been adopted by 

this faqTr (Dara Shikuh).” he writes, 
“is such without which success cannot be obtained. So 
every one should practice this method of control of breath. 
It is done in this way : ‘Sitting in a retired spot, in 

5" Risdla’i Haq Numa , p. 13. 
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the posture in which the holy Prophet used to sit, place 
the elbows of both hands on the two knees; and with 
the two thumb-fingers close the holes of the two ears, 
so that no air may pass out of them. With the two 
index-fingers shut the two eyes, in such a way that the 
upper eyelid may remain steadily fixed on the lower 
eyelid, but that the fingers should not pi’css the eye-balls. 
Place the ring and small fingures on the upper and lower 
lips, so as to close the mouth. Place the two middle 
fingers on the two wings of the nose, the right middle 
finger on the right wing and the left middle finger on 
the left wing. Having assumed this posture, fii-mly 
close the right nostril with the right middle finger, so 
that air may not come through it. Now open the left 
nostril and breathe in slowly reciting La ilCih, and 
drawing the air upto the brain, bring i^ down to the heart. 
After this close firmly the left nostril also, with the 
left middle finger, and thus keep the air confined within 
the body. Then keen the breath confined so long it can 
be easily done and increase the period of restraining it 
slowly. After it throw the breath out by opening the 
light nostril by removing the middle finger fi'om it. The 
breath should be throrvn out slowly, reciting the W(uxls 
lUa Allah. If the breath is expelled very quickly, it will 
be injurious to the lungs. Then he should repeat the 
lame process, by drawing in the breath through the 
right nostril, and leeoing it closed for some time, and 
expelling it through the left nostril and so on'.” 

An addition to this process, which Dara Shikuh 
asserts, has come down to him from Hadrat Ghauth-ul- 
thaqalain (‘Abdul Qadir Jil.ani), who used to call it as 
Cnrard-burd. was made by spiritual 
Aicard-inrd. tcachei’ Miau Mil'. During the period, 

while the breath was kept within 
the lungs, namely, when the breath was drawn 
in, till its expulsion, the practitioner was told to repeat 
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the words La ildh, with the tongue of the cedar-heart,®* 
so that during the period of retention of breath, mind 
should not remain vacant, for, the vacancy of mind 
opens the door to “ dangers ” or unwholesome thoughts 
and frightening visions. But when he becomes engaged 
in reciting ilia Allah, these ‘ dangers,’ are removed and 
his mind is kept back from attending to any other 
object. This method of removing dangers, was named 
by Mian Mir as zad-o-hurd (struck and carried), for, 
“anyone who has struck this noble name on the target 
of his heart, carried the ball of victory to its right 
goal.” 

After describing the method of HahsA-dam,^^ he 
recounts its effects: “This noble practice of the reten¬ 
tion of breath,” he remarks, “has been 
Its Effects. practiced by me for some time and I 

have thereby felt a sensation of light¬ 
heartedness and a strange buoyancy of spirit and 
a great delight and a subtle illumination in the mind 
and in all my body. All the grossness of langour has 
often completely vanished and I have felt a great zest 
and an immeasurable ecstasy.” 

His leverence for the saints, whom he calls the 
“chosen souls.” is manifest in all his writings. This we 
propose to deal fully in our notice of the Saflnat-ul- 
A iidiyd’. but it would not be out of place to record a 
few of his impressions here. “This humble writer,” he 

58 The cedar -heart (dil-i-sanowhari) and two other centres of 
meditation Tiz., the spherical heart (dil-i-muddawari) and the 
lily-heart (dil-i-nilofail) are described in detail at another place. 

5® A similar devotional exercise is compared to the Ajapd of 
the Indian origin in the Majma‘-ul-Bahrain (p. 43). The Ajapd, 
he says, is the best of all exercises, and originates from every 
living being, both in sleep and wakefulness, without any will or 
control. The incoming and outgoing of the breath have 
been interpreted in two words, viz., tj (He) and nnan (I), or 
tj-vianam (He is I). The Sufis consider their occupation in these 
two words as Hu Allah; Hu appearing while the breath comes in, 
and Allah when it goes out, 

F. 5 
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remarks,®® “ always ckerished perfect reverence and 
obedience for this great body of saints. Day and night he 
had no other thought but to think of them and consider¬ 
ed himself as one of the aspirants to 
Apostieship and reach them.” He repeatedly asserts :l 
samtahip. c ‘Know that next to the prophets of God 

are the great masters (saints) about 
whom there is the following verse in the holy Qur’an ; 
‘They are both lovers and beloveds of God.’ Therefore 
loving them is loving God. To seek them is to seek Him, 
to unite with them is to unite with Him, and showing res¬ 
pect to them is showing respect to God. As ‘i^.bdullah 
Ansari remarked ; ‘O Lord, what a great status Thou 
hast given to Thy Friends, that he who searches them, 
finds Thee and so long as one sees Thee not, recognises 
them not.”®^ 

Thereafter he emphasises the necessity of a spiri¬ 
tual guide. This practice of spiritual perceptership is 
very common both among Hindu and Muslim mystics. 
According to Dara Shikuh it is necessary for every person 
that he should seek to attach himself to an “ illumined 
soul,” who possesses peculiar spiritual gifts and dili¬ 
gence in seeking God. Here he describes his own per¬ 
sonal experiences, saying that his spiritual yearning after 
the Union was charged with a de^p religious longing to 
find God and that after much “wanderings” he came 
under the influence of his spiritual guide Mulla Shah.®- 

Apostieship and Saintship \N^il)iurirat~o-Wilayat) 
has been treated at full length at another place.®® The 
former may be divided into three classes; first, those who 
jnight have lieheld God either with the outer or inner 
eyes; secondly, those who might have heard the voice of 

Safinat-i/l-AvIijjd’ , MS. Op. cit. fol. -Sa. 

Jhid. fol. oh. 

This is treated fully in niy notice of tlie Saldnat-vI-A'irlitja . 

Maj7na‘-ul-Bahrain, p. 99-101. 
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God, either sound only or sound composed of words; 
thirdly, those who might have seen the angels or heard 
their voice. 

Apostleship and f5aintship is of three kinds: Pure 
{tanzihl) Apostleship, Resembling (tashblM) Apostle¬ 
ship and a combination of Pure and Resembling Apostle¬ 
ship (Jdma‘ al-tanzihiya wa’l tashhihiya). 

The first is like the Apostleship of Noah, who beheld 
God in purity and invited people to join his fold, but 
except a few, they did not accept his faith, on account 
of his pure beholding (tanzlh), and as a result, were 
Slink in the ocean of destruction. Similarly the divines 
of our day, invite disciples to a pure beholding of God, 
but none of these disciples ever attain the stage of an 
‘Arif, nor is he benefited by their discourses, and dying 
on the path of Suluk and Tarlqat, he never reaches God. 

The second is like the Apostleship of Moses, who saw 
God himself in the fire of the tree and heard words 
from the clouds. A large section of the followers of 
Moses, having become Anthropomorphists (began) worship¬ 
ping the cow and committed sin. Now-a-days some 
of our followers {muqallidin), whose only profession in 
life is blind following, having fallen aside purity, have 
been sunk in Anthropomorphism, and, as such, indulge 
in seeing handsome and attractive faces, pass their time 
in playing and indulgence. One should never follow 
such persons : 

“Every sweet face that thou beholdest. 

The sky will soon remove it from thine eyes ; 

Go, and give thy heart to one, who in the circle of existence 
Hath remained always with thee and will so continue to be. ”64 




Ibid: 
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The third, a combination of Pure and Resembling 
Apostleship, is like that of our Prophet Muhammad 
(May peace be on him and salutation!), who joined 
together the Absolute (mutlaq) and the Determined {muqa- 
yyad), the colourless and the coloured, the near and the 
distant. There is a reference to this very dignity in 
the holy verse: “Nothing is like a likeness of Him; 
and He is the Hearing, the Seeing.’’®® The former i.e. 
“Nothing is a likeness of Him” refers to his purity 
{tanzlh) and the latter i.e., “ He is the Hearing, the See- 
ing^” is one to that oh Resembling (tashbih). This is 
the highest and the loftiest stage of Universality and 
perfection, which was reserved for our Lord, Muham¬ 
mad (peace be on him!). So, our Prophet has encircled 
the whole world, from the remotest corner of the east to 
the farthest end of the west. Now pure Apostleship is 
void of Resembling Apostleship, but the “Ujiiting” 
{JdmV) Apostleship combines both the tashhlhl and the 
tanzlhl Apostleships, as contained in the holy verse 
“He is tUe First and the Last and the Ascendant (over 
all) the Knower of hidden things.” 

Similarly, Saintship is limited to the perfect ones®®* 
of the sect in whose praise, God, the most High has 
said : “You are the best of the nations raised up for 
(the benefit) of men,” namely, they are the best of His 
followers who combine tanzlh and tashMh. 

Dara Shikuh lays stress on the value of man’s 
spiritual attainments and says that his goal is to achieve 
Divine communion, which is not mainly dependent up¬ 
on human efforts, but also upon the grace of God.®® 


85'Qur’an; Chapt. XLII, 11. 

85» A general classification of the saints, wMcli is of great 
interest, is given at an other place (Fide. Chapt. II). 

88 Risdlai Jiaq Numu’, p. 2. 
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There are two paths that lead a man 
Methods of Divine to the Lord. First, the path of Grace 
Communion. arlq-i-FoM) and second, the path of 

Exertion {Tarlq-i-Mujdhadat). The for¬ 
mer can be achieved through the help of a perfect divine. 
“It is the Grace, when the Loid takes the seeker to a 
perfect divine,” he observes, “who by his magic touch 
of spiritual attainments, rouses him from the sleep of 
worldliness and indifference and svithout any effort, pain, 
austerity and penance, makes him visualise the Eternal 
Beloved and thus liberates him from the bonds of egoism 
and directs him to the stages, which the eyes have not 
seen and the ears have not heard. ” The second path is that 
of Exertion and Austerity. It is in this wise. Suppose a 
man hears from some one that such and such a person has 
reached God; or he reads in some book that some have known 
God rightly, as He ought .to be known. This excites his 
desire to reach the same “state”, which others have reach¬ 
ed before him. When this idea takes a strong hold on 
his mind, “he begins to seek and search, goes far and 
near, works and toils, resorts to austerity, penance and 
exertion till the grace of God descends upon him and 
thus all his labours are crowned with success and he 
gets the Vision Divine.” 

But personally he does not believe in the necessity 
of “self-torture” and remarks that the essence of Al) 
Good cannot be best realised in the extreme forms of 
self-mortifications and physical austeri- 
ties. Hence he says that the fasts and 
vigils are no good weapons. “My 
path is of Grace,” he observes, “ and not of Exertion, 
and I am attracted to God naturally without the per¬ 
formance of physical austerties.” In support of 
this assertion, he ignores the earlier stages of hard 
discipline and physical renunciation: “God is not the 
tormentor but the comforter of his creatures. He has 
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brought thee through this path, in order to welcome 
thee as a guest and not to punish thee as a criminal. 

Similarly, he says, that it is possible for a man 
engaged in outward worldly persuits to follow the path. 
“One can be in solitude in the midst of crowd and can 
be in retirement in the very midst of bustle and worldly 
noise.” The use of a patched cloak {IMrqa) for a 
Sufi novice is considered essential by the men of path, 
but he says that it is useless to assume the form of a 
faqir, without, however, the acquisitions of a true faqir. 
He writes: “Worldiness js non-remembering of God. 
It does not consist either in dress or money or having 
wife and children.”®* 

A very fine exposition of Nur or Light is given at 
another place.®® l^ur is three-fold; if it is manifested 
with the attribute of Jaldl or Majesty, it is either sun- 
coloured, ruby-coloured or fire-coloured; and if it is 
manifested with the attribute of Jamal or Beauty, 
it is either moon-coloured, pearl-coloured or water- 
coloured; and lastly comes the Light of the Essence 
(Nur-i-Dhdt) which is devoid of all such attributes and is 
not manifested to any one, except the holy men in whose 
favour God has declared: “Allah guides to His Light^ 
whom He fleases.’"^'^ This is the Light, which appears 
when a man either in sleep or with 
nur and NCr-i- eyes closed, neither beholds anything 
with his eyes nor hears with his ears 
nor speaks with his tongue nor smells 
with his nose nor feels with his sense of touch, and, as a 
matter of fact, performs all these functions in sleep 
with only one faculty and does not require the aid of 
either the limbs, the external faculties or the light of a 

Ihid. 

®* Safinat-ul-Awliyd’, fol. 7a. 

®® Majma‘-ul~Bahrain, p. 93. 

70 Qur’an: Chapt. XXIV, 35. 
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lamp; and the senses of sight, hearing, taste, smell and 
touch become merged in one. Such is the Light of 
Essence, or in other words, the Light of God. 

Exhorting further, he remarks; “O my friend! 
reflect on what I have said, as it is a matter of discern¬ 
ment and meditation. And the Prophet of God, may 
His blessings and peace be on him I has said in the praise 
of this reflection that “A moment’s engagement in medi¬ 
tation is better than the devotion of a whole year,” and, 
now the Light discernible from the holy verse: “Allah 
is the Light of the heavens and earths,” is always efful¬ 
gent by itself, whether appearing in this world or not. 

Accordingly, he adds, the Sufis have explained Nur 
(Light) by the word Munawwar (Illumined). The holy 
verse on this point is as follows: ‘'Allah is the Light 
of heavens and earths; a likeness of His Light is as a 
niche in which is a lamf, the lam'p is in the glass, the 
glass is as it were a brightly shining star, lit from a 
blessed olive tree, neither eastern nor western, but the oil 

whereof almost gives light though fire touches it not - 

light u'pon light - -Allah guides to His Light whom He 

'pleases.”''- 

Explaining this verse, he observes, “What this faqlr 
(Dara Shikuh) has understood is that “niche” {mishkdt) 
applies to the world of bodily existence, the “ lamp ” 
(misbdh) to the Light of Essence and “glass” {shisha) 
to the human soul which is like a shining star and that, 
on account of this lamp, the glass also 
appears like a lamp. And: “That lamp 
is lit,” applies to the Light of Essence; 

Qur’an, Chapt. XXIV,35: 
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while .the “Sacred tree” refers to the Self of the 
Truth, Holy and Exalted is He, who is free from 
the limitations of the East and the West. By “olive- 
oil” (zait) is meant the Great Soul {Ruh-i-A^zam) 
which is neither of eternity past nor of eternity to come, 
in that the zait is luminous and resplendent by itself, 
for the reason that it possesses great elegance and purity 
and does not require to be lighted.” 

Consequently, he adds, Abu Bakr Wasti, in defining 
soul says that the ‘glass’ of soul is so luminous that it 
need not be touched with the fire of human world (nar-i- 
Ndsut) and it is imminent that, on account of its inher¬ 
ent potency, it may be illumined automatically. This 
light of zait is “light upon light” (nur-un-ald nur), 
which signifies that on account of its extreme purity and 
brightness, it is light full of light; and no one can behold 
Him with this light, unless He guides him with the Light 
of His Unity, iso the main purport of the combination 
of all these verses, is that God is manifest with the Light 
of His Essence in elegant and refulgent curtains and 
there is no veil or darkness concealing Him 

We have already referred to his reverence for the 
saints of all orders. In his biographical works numer¬ 
ous miracles of the saints are recorded. For full details 
of these miracles, the reader is referred to the pages of 
his three works already alluded to. We have enumera¬ 
ted about twenty-five miracles of Mian Mir and Mulla 
Sh ah in the notice on their lives.This clearly throws 
light on the superstitious reverence of the prince and 
his implicit faith in their miracles. We have given 
many illustrations, in this respect, at another place, but 
would record here, a typically interesting anecdote men¬ 
tioned by the court-historian ‘Abdul Hamid in the 


■^2 See my notice of Safindt-ul-Awliya' and Sakinat-ul-Awliyd’ 
and also other works, (Chapters II-III). 
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Padshuhnama. “On one occasion,” he writes,'® “when sin¬ 
gers and jugglers were entertaining 
Superstitions and the royal assemblies, Shaikh Nazir, who 
had been invited to court on account 
of his fame in working miracles, 
suddentlv fell into ecstasy and called for a glass full of 
water. The Shaikh drank a little and passed the glass to 
others. Every one who tasted of it declared that it was 
pure honey. Prince Dara Shikuh and Qadi Muhammad 
Islam submitted to His Majesty that in Agra, the Shaikh 
had in their presence once transformed a water-jug and 
on another occasion, a handkerchief into a pigeon. Fur¬ 
ther, they added, that the Shaikh had once put into their 
hands a blade of grass, which came out in the shape of 
a worm.” 

His belief in superstitions and miracles was so impli¬ 
cit that he carried from Lahore, while on his way to 
Qandhar, a number of pious tilamas and Hindu magicians 
as a supplement to his war like equipments. A Hindu 
sannaydsl was employed by the prince to work a miracle 
ia the expedition; and a Uaji, a master of forty genii, 
who claimed to be a great magician and hypnotist, was 
entrusted to secure the reduction of Qandhar by prayers 
and magic 

Another aspect of his superstitious nature is to be 
noted in his dreams. Dara Shikuh believed in, what he 
himself calls, “the somewhat mysterious significance of 
dreams.” About a dozen of his dreams are to be found 
in his works. His interpretation of some of them is 
quite interesting to know. From two of his dreams he 

■3 Vide. Bil). Iiul.. Vol. T. p. m. 

These aiiecdote.s are "iven in the Ltithl'if-i/l-AUihdr, an 
anonymous aeeount of the third siege of Qandhar. It is a diary of 
events from tlie l)ecinning- 1o the end of the seige. It contains 
besides military details many camp gossips. See also Eieu’s 
notice on Tarikh-i-Qaudhar {('nt. I. p. 265.) and also Qanungo’s 
Ddrd SAd^iih, Yol. I. 
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derived inspiration and received “Divine injunction” to 
compile two of his most important works. Divine 
inspiration prompted him to write the Risala’i Haq Numd’. 
One of his di'eams which we would like to record, is very 
interesting, hlerein he describes the circumstances which 
led to the translation of the Yoga Vasista into Persian. 
In the preface to the Persian translation of the above 
work, the w'^riter says that he received the following order 
from Dara Shikuh “ Since the translations of this 
sacred book which are extant, have not proved of much 
use to the seekers of the Truth, it is my desire that its 
retranslation should be undertaken in conference with 
learned men of all sects who are conversant with the text. 
My chief reason for this noble command is that although, 
I had profited by perusing a translation of it ascribed to 
Shaikh Sufi, yet once two saintly persons appeared in my 
dreams: one of whom was tall, w’^hose hair wms grey, the 
other short and without any hair. The former was 
Vasista and the latter Ram Chandra and as I had read 
the translation already alluded to, I was naturally attrac¬ 
ted towards them and paid my respects. Vasista was 
very kind to me and patted me on the back and address¬ 
ing Ram Chandra told him that I wms brother to him, 
because both he and I were seekers of the Truth. He 
asked Ram Chandra to embrace me, v^hich he did in the 
exuberance of love. Thereupon Vasista gave some 
sweets to Ram Chandra which I took and ate. After 
this a desire to cause a retranslation of the book was 
intensified in me.’’ 

There is another interesting dream mentioned in the 
Safinat-ul-AwHyd’ which gives a graphic description 
of his meeting with the four Imams. 


MS. of the Yoga Vasista, (Punjab Piihlic Library), fob 

4a,b. 

Ms. (Op. cit.), fol. lib. (See. Cbapt. II). 
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“. next to tile projiliets, there are no other persons than the 

saints nearer in the ]j]esenee of God.” 

—DARA SHIKUH 

“The coninmnion with God is dependent upon the saints. He 
who has not found the Path, has not found God; he who has found 
the guide, has found the Path which leads to Him.” 

—DARA SHIKUH 

The mystic interpretation of the religious life in 
Sufism is chiefly expounded by its monastic orders and 
saints. These religious orders, an integral part of 
Islamic mysticism, so multiplied in Arabia, Turkey, 
Persia, India and other parts of the world where Islam 
had established its footing, that even after excluding 
an enormous number of heretic sects, their number ex¬ 
ceeds seventy-two. But the chief Sufi 
The Sufi Orders. exponents of Islamic mysticism are 
divided into twelve prominent sects.^ 
Every one of these had an excellent system and doctrine 
as regards both purgation {viujdhadat) and contempla¬ 
tion {mn^dliadat). Although they differ in devotional 
practices and ascetic disciplines, they agree in the funda¬ 
mentals and derivatives of the religion of Unification.- 


^ Yon Hammer in reference to the tariqs or Sufi orders 
says that the following existed before the foundation of the 
Ottoman Empire: — 

(1) IJwaisi, (2) IlwanI, (3) AdhamI, (4) Bustami, (5) Saqatl, 
(6) Qadiri, (7) Eifa'i, (8) SuhrawardI, (9) Kuhrawl, (10) vShazill, 
(11) Maulvl and (12) Badawi. 

^ Al-Huiwiri’s Ka.dif-iiI-Mahjilb, Gibb Memorial Edition, 

p. 210. 
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Surcharged with a deep sense of pantheistic thought and 
combined with devotional forms of asceticism, these 
religious orders of the saints have greatly influenced the 
mystic thought of the people. Sufism has done much to 
develop a distinctive philosophy of life in the mind, while 
the manifold monastic orders have carried that philoso¬ 
phic conception to the people and have applied it to their 
every day life. Although the}'- embody the principle and 
foundation of mysticism, their distinctive feature is 
that the knowledge of Divinity rests on saintship. This 
principle is affirmed by all, though the method of express¬ 
ion in the case of every individual order is different. 

In India some of these Sufi orders came eloselv in the 

* %j 

wake of Islam and brought with them a new mystic 
idealism. They came mostly from Persia and Turkey 
and stirred the minds of the people with devotion, fervour 
and spiritual influence. Working in a liberal spirit of 
co-operation with the Indian religious thought, they 
started a kind of peaceful penetration into the Indian 
mind. Where the religious zeal of the bigoted Muslim 
conquerors had failed and created a 
indi^iT °° chaos in the social order and the reli¬ 

gious organisations of non-Muslims, these 
savants of Sufism accomplished the task. Their mystic 
touch, enlightened piety and liberal outlook worked 
like a soothing balm on their wounded religious suscepti¬ 
bilities. They won the favour of Hindu and Muslim 
multitudes and some of them attracted the attention of 
ruling Muslim monarchs and exerted powerful influence 
not only on their minds but also on the affairs of the state. 
The chief Sufi order, which had a very strong hold on the 
minds of Muslim emperors, was the Chishti sect, founded 
by Khwaja ‘Abdul Ahmad Chishti (d. 966 A.D.) and intro¬ 
duced into India by Khwaja Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti (d. 
1236 A.D.), who was very much favoured by Shahab-ud-Din 
Ghauri. His tomb at Ajmer is a centre of attraction for 
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both Hindus and Muslims. Akbar’s devotion and venera¬ 
tion for the Chi^ti order can be gleaned through the pages 
of A’ln-i-Akbari“. The most prominent and revered 
saints of this order were Nizam-ud-Din Awliya’ (d. 1325) 
better known by the title of Sultan of the Saints and 
Shaikh Salim Chishti, who exerted a potent influence on 
the lives of Mughal emperors and the Hindu nobles of 
their court. The Empei’or Jahangir was born in the 
iatter’s house and the saint himself lies buried in an ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful tomb at Fatehpur Sikri near Agra. 

Dara Shikuh's main interest in mysticism led him to 
believe that the spiritual instincts of man need spiritual 
leadership for guidance, provided by the religious orders. 
Sufism to him was a natural I’evolt of human mind against 
the cold formalism of ritualistic religion. 

Bara shikfih To acquire its underlying philosophy and 
enters Quiliri fold. thcologv in its ti'ue perspective, the neo¬ 
phyte must select the right path. This 
could be achieved by taking the lead given by one of those 
Sufi sects which have a close and fundamental affinity to 
the warm and mystical yearning after Truth and Union 
as embodied in its teachings. The first phase of the 
spiritual life of Dara Shikuh began with his formal ini¬ 
tiation into the Qadiri order, v/hich took place in the year 
1049 A.H. He had inherited a long-standing adherence to¬ 
wards the Chishti order and Khwaja Mu‘in-ud-Dm 
ChishtI, the patron-saint of the house of Akbar, but was 
soon won over by one of the foremost disciples of the 
Qadiri order, the renowned Sufi Mian Mir. 

The Qadiri order, an ascetic sect of the Sufis, en¬ 
tered into the religious life of Islam in about 1166 A.D., 
but it did not make its way into Indian soil until three 


3 Vide. Bloohmann Vol. II or translated by Jarrett III, p. 
35i ; al.^o Kbati Khan’s M^niaVjiah nl-l.uhah Tol. IT. p. fiOI. 
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hundred years later. Instituted by Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir 


The Qadiri sect and 
its Founder. 


al-Jilani,'* commonly known as the 
Pir Dastgir, is one of the most popu¬ 


lar religious orders among the sunni 


Mussalmans of Asia. He was born at Gilan on the 1st 


of Eamadan in the jear 470 A.H., and at the age of 
eighteen he came to Baghdad and studied Islamic theolo¬ 
gy, law and f uqa and thereafter became a teacher of a 
school of the Hanbalite law and a rihut. He practised 
the Hanbalite law as is evident from his sermons collect- 


ted in the al-Fath al-Rabham ■, but though the founder was 
the follower of Ahmad Hanbal, the membership to his 
community is by no means confined to that school and the 
order is theoretically both tolerent and charitable.® 


^ Dara Shikfih lias treated fully liis life in the Safinat-ul- 
Awli)ja ’: (rhauth-althaqlain or GJiautlial-a'zam Shah Muhyi-ud-Bm 
Sayyid ‘Abdul Qadir al-jili al-Ha,sani al-Husaini, the real founder 
of the Qadiri order, and the son of Abu Salih Musa Jangidust bin 
‘Ali Abdullah bin Yahya (al) Zahid bin Muhammad bin Da’ud bin 
Musa-al-jun bin ‘Abdullah Mahd bin Hasan Muthanna bin Imam 
Hasan bin ‘Ali Murtada who consequently traced his geneology 
back to ‘Abdullah Mahd, who.se father Hasan was the son of ‘Ali’s 
son Hasan, and whose mother Fatiniah was the daughter of ‘All’s 
son Husain, (fol. 35a); born in Jil (i.e. Jilan or Gilan, but accord¬ 
ing to others, a village distant one day’s journey from Baghdad) on 
the 1st of Eamadan A.H. 470 (according to others 471), went 18 yrs. 
old, in A.H. 488 to Baghdad to apply limself to the study of Qur’an, 
the Traditions and other sciences, (fol. 37b.); entered upon teaching 
and preaching A.H. 521 A.H.; died the 8th or Oth (a/c to others 
11th, 13th or 17th) of Babi‘-ul-Akli'ar. A. H. 5G1, 90 or 89 years 
7 months and 9 days old (fol. 46b); in India the anniversary of 
his death (‘Prs) is celebrated by some on the 11th and in Baghdad 
on the 17th, but Dara Shikuh celebrated it on the 9th as the most 
correct date; numerous miracles are recorded (fol. 33b on¬ 
wards) ; among his numerous works two mentioned: Ghaniydt- 
atdlhm, a collection of sermons and Futuh-alffhaib. Concluding, 
the following observation is made: 





® Encyclopaedia of Islam, Ho, 27, p. 609. 
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Qadirism seems from an early period to have been deve¬ 
loped on different lines according as its founder was re¬ 
garded as the initiator of a system involving rites and 
practices or as a worker of miracles. In the latter direc¬ 
tion, says D. S. Margoliouth,'* it meant the deification 
of ‘Abdul Qadir, the extremists holding that he was the 
Lord of Creation after God, absolutely, whereas the 
most moderates suppose that he Avas so only in his life. 

The swstem of devotional mysticism, as formulated 
by ‘Abdul Qadir and practiced by the Qadirites, though 
inconsistent with Islamic orthodoxy, is in fact the appli¬ 
cation of Sufism to an orderly graded asceticism and its 
‘ ‘materialization under the form of a cult 
Character of Qddiri q£ hidden subterranean powers.”’ It 

Alysticism. ^ 

differs from other important religious 
orders mainly in ritual because of the evolution of its highly 
superstitious character, not only connected with its origin 
but also to some of its later developments. It also lacks 
the homogeneity of rituals and practices, which mark the 
Chishti, the SuharwardI or the Naqshbandi orders. 

The Qadir! order found its way into India in 1482 
A.D., when Shaikh Bandg! Muhammad Ghauth. a re- 
noAvned descendant of ‘Abdul Qadir came to India and 
settled at Uch in Bahawalpur State. Muhammad 
Ghauth died in 1517 A.D,, but his 
The advent of the ardcut folloAA^crs Carried the inspiring 

Qadin order into , t t rm • i 

India. message all over India. Ihis sect be¬ 

came very . popular in northern India, 
Punjab and Kashmir, where it found 
two of its most rcA^ered saintly folIoAvers—Mian Mir and 
Mulla Shah Badakhshani. Avho made it one of the most 
highly organised Sufi sects in India. Mian Mir settled 
at Lahore and it was here that Dara Shikuh made his 


c Ibid. 

Ibid. p. 610. 
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acquaintance with him. In the Saflnat-ul-Awliya , Dara 
Shikuh records his first meeting with the saint, where¬ 
in he says that at the age of twenty-one, owing to a pro¬ 
longed illness, his father Shah Jahan took him to the saint, 
who, by the magic touch of supernatural powers, cured 
him completely in a week’s time. Although glimpses 
of the close relation which existed between him and 
the saint can be found in this work, but he has treated 
the life, miracles and teachings of the saint in his 
second work the Saklnat-ul-AwHyfi'.^ 

The first category of his works, consisting of three 
mystic biographies, besides contemporary official records 
and semi-historical works, provide for us the most authen¬ 
tic and valuable data for the study of 
Awhyu. relations with the living saints and 

his veneration for the different orders 
of the saints. The Safmat-nl-Aivliyu , a biography of 
the saints and famous Sufis, dealing with their lives and 
teachings, from the advent of Islam till the author’s own 
time, was completed, as he himself says, “in my 25th year, 
on Eamadan 27, 1049 A.H.” (Jan. 21. 1640 A.D.). It 
is divided into various sections, headed by an illuminating 
preface. 

In the preface Dara Shikuh gives an account of his 
reverence for the order of the saints and the circumstan¬ 
ces which led him to the compilation of the work. He 
observes that he had cherished love and reverence for 
the sacred “hierarchy of the saints,” and had a firm 
belief in the extraordinary powers they possessed and 
that he was one of the aspirants to reach their secluded 
circles. For this reason, he thought of compiling a work 
on their lives and teachings, because, “if one cannot have 
the privilege and good fortune of their personal contact. 


® See Chap. III. 
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he can at least take ecstatic pleasure by the knowledge of 
their good qualities.”® 

The necessity of a spiritual master {jnr) to guide 
along the path is next emphasised. The great body of 
the saints, “by whose efforts and blessing the world is 
permanently fixed,” are the torch-bearers of Divine 
knowledge, and in fact, “God never leaves His people 
without saints to guide them.” So he observes 

“Therefore, next to the prophets, 
spkltuai^gui^!'*^*’ there are no other persons than the 
saints nearer in the presence of God, 
the Almighty. No one is more compassionate and mag¬ 
nanimous, erudite and practical, humble and polite, heroic 
and charitable than the members of this hierarchy of the 
saints.” At another place he appeals to our intellect 
rather than to our mind. He lays stress on the im¬ 
portance of the perfect guide {plr-i-kamil ): “Whereas 
God has endowed man with the precious gift of reason 
and discrimination, He has created this universe to serve 
him; for, he who seeks does ever find. He must go to a 
master in order to free himself from the pangs of separa¬ 
tion and the worry of failure and loss. The communion 
with God is dependent upon the saints. He who has not 
found the path, has not found God; he who has found the 
guide, has found the path which leads to Him.”*^ 

In dealing with the saints of different religious sects, 
Dara Shikuh classifies them according to the spiritual or 
miraculous powers they wielded individually, which shows 
their lack of homogeneity as a whole nnd a very loose con¬ 
nection between the local communities and their central ' 
institutions in Persia, Tui'key or elsewhere. According 


® Safinat-vl-Airli!jd’, (op. cit.) Tutrodnction. 
Ihid. 

RisdhVi Haq Xttvid’ p. 2, 
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to his observations,^- the “sacred hierarcy ’ functions in 
, different ways and its individual mem- 
the saints in the ber has a Separate path of his own, 

preface * 

Some are hidden, while others are mani¬ 
fest; some perform miracles under the command of God, 
but the performance of wonders is not their real object, 
while those who keep their existence concealed, sedulously 
try to conceal their supernatural powers. Some of the 
saints are commanded by God to work only under the direct 
inspiration of the Lord. They do not do any thing, they do 
not speak until He makes them speak, they do not eat until 
they are ordered to eat, they do not put on clothes until 
clothes are put upon them. - There are others who follow the 
path of absolute renunciation and isolation and so long 
as they work in this way, their mind is free from worry 
and anxiety. Another class is engaged in worldly pur¬ 
suits and the path which they follow is that of “to be in 
solitude in the midst of crowd, to be in retirement in the 
very midst of bustle and worldly noise.” They act in 
accordance with the following verse of the Book : “ They 

are people who are not prevented by trade or transaction 
from devotion and prayer to God.” 

There is another class of saints who hang around the 
people of evil repute, their object in doing so is that mem 
may not find them out. But they do not act in any such 
way as might be against the law laid down in the holy 
Scriptures. As a matter of fact, this group of saints, 
who are apparently hetrodox and their method appear 
against the law, do not commit any breach of law. 
Therefore no one should criticise the acts of this class of 
saints, for, none knows the inner significance of their acts. 
All these classes of saints are engaged in their own par¬ 
ticular work; therefore it is not advisible to look with 


Saflnat-ul-Awliy(i\ (op. cit.), Introduction. 
13 Ihid. 
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contempt on any one. for, it is said: “My friends are 
hidden; people do not recognise them but through My 
Grace.” The friends of God walk on the earth in guise 
and are concealed from the sight of the stranger, and so 
long as one has not insight and truthfulness of intellect, 
one should not criticise any one, because such criticism 
is in reality doing injustice to one’s own self. One 
should not serve these persons with the object of testing 
them, or questioning them, or asking them to show 
phenomena, but one should approach them with faith and 
purity of heart.“ 

From the books of the ancient sages, he observes, we 
learn with certainity that there are forty-thousand 
friends of God who get the name MaMtum. But they 
do not know each other, nor are they conscious of 
their own status. There are one hundred and thirty 
persons who are the wardens of the court of God and who 
are called A JMar. Higher than these are two groups of 

Another gradation of ^oi’ty persons each Called Rahyim and 
the saints. Abdcil respectively. Higher than these 

are the seven called A hrdr. Higher than these are the four 
called Auatad. Higher than these are the three called 
Nuqaha. Higher than these are the two called Imams. 
These Imams stand on the right and left of the Qutuh, 
who is the head of this hierarchy. This head is also 
called Ghaiith. All these know each other and are in¬ 
terdependent. There is another class of saints called 
Mufrid or the solitaries, who are not dependent upon 
any body and who do not belong to any group or hierarchy. 
They wander about in their solitary grandeur like comets. 
Their number has not been counted and their status is 
midway between the prophets and saints. 


'/ 


30 


Ihid. 
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SOME APHORISMS CITED 

Some very apt sayings of saints are given in support 
of his vievrs. A few need mention: — 

Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir : “The members of this group 
are kings of this world as well as of the world 
hereafter/’ 

Shaikh Abu ‘Abdullah Maghribi: “The saints are 
the trustees of God for all humanity. On ac¬ 
count of their blessings, dire calamities are 
warded off from mankind.” 

Shaikh Dhulnun Misri : ‘ ‘When Lord turns away 
His face from any one, he begins to criticise, 
abuse and deny the friends of God.” 

Mansur-al-Hallaj: “He who believes in the sayings 
of the friends of God and has a love for these 
sayings, I bow to him.” 

Ibrahim Qassar: “Two things can guard thee from 
the snares of the world, viz., the company 
of the saints and disinterested service of the 
friends of God.” 

Apart from this general classification of the lives of 
the saints noticed in the Saflnat-ul-Aivliya’, they are 
divided into eight sections in a strict chronological order. 
Briefly but in a lucid manner, the lives of four 
hundred and eleven saints are recorded in a com¬ 
paratively short compass of two hundred and twenty- 
five pages. A list of important biographies in each sec¬ 
tion, which are particularly valuable for a comparative 
strictness in chronological order, with dates and the num¬ 
ber of the folios in which they occur in that unique MS. 
(an autograph of Dara Sh iktih) of the Saflnat-ul-Awliyd’ 
transcribed 27th of Ramadan, A.H. 1049, which the owner 
Dewan Bahadur Raja Narindra Nath lent to our Depart- 
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ment of Islamic Studies, Santiniketan, for my use, for more 
than six months, is given below :— 

Important Persons noticed in the Safinat-ul-Airlii/a'. 

SECTION I. (1-26). Muhammad, the first four Caliphs, the 
twelve Imams, some Ashab and Tnhdhi and the 
four great legal authorities. 

(1) . The Prophet Muhammad, d. the 12th of EabP I, A. H. 
11, (fol. bb). 

(2) . The first Caliph Abu Bakr Siddiq, d. 22nd or according 
to others 23rd of Jiimada II, A. H. 13, age '63 or 65 years, (fol. 
9b). 

(3) . The second Caliph ‘Umar Earuq ibn al-Khattab, d. 28th 
of Uhu-alhijja, A. H. 23, age 54, 55 or 58 years, (fol. 9b). 

(4) . The third Caliph ‘Uthman ibn ‘Alfan Dhu-alnurain, d. 
13th or 18th Dhti-alhijja, A. H. 35; age 88-90 according to various 
authorities, (fol. lOu). 

(5) . The fourth Caliph and first Imam ‘Ali Murtada Asad 
Allah ibn Abi Talib, d. 21st or 23rd Eamadan, A. H. 40; age 
63-65 years (fol. 105). 

(6) . The second Imam Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Abl Talib b. 3rd 
of Safar, A. H. 3; d. 11th of Eabl‘ I, A. H. 50; age 43 years. 
(fol. 11a). 

(T). The third Imam Husain ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, b. 
Madina 4th of Sha‘ban, A. H. 4; killed at Karbala on 10th of 
Muharram ; age 57 years 5 months, (fol. 12o). 

(8) . The fourth Imam ‘Ali ibn Husain ibn ‘Ali al-Miirtada, 
b. Madina A. H. 33, 36 or 38; d. 18th of Muharram, A. H. 94 or 
95; age 56, 61 or 62 years. His mother ■was the daughter of the 
last Persian king Yazdajird III. (fol. 13a). 

(9) . The fifth Imam Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Husain; b. 3rd 
of Safar, A. H. 57; d. A. H. 114, age 57 years, (fol. 135). 

(10) . The sixth Imam Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Husain, b. 17th of Eabi‘ I, A. H. 80; d. 15th of Eajab, A. H. 148, 
age 68 years, (fol. 145). 

(11) . The seventh Imam ‘Ali ibn Musa Kazim ibn Ja‘far; 
al-Sadiq; b. 7th of Safar, A. H. 128; d. middle of Eajab A. H. 183, 
age 55 years, (fol. 15a). 

(12) . The eighth Imam ‘Ali ibn Miisa Kazim ibn Ja‘far; d. 
29th of Eamadan, A. H. 208, age 49-50 years, (fol. 155). 
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(13) . The ninth Imam Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ihn Musa ibn 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq; b. 10th of Eajab A. H. 195; d. 6th of Dhu-alhijja 
A. H. 220, age 25 years, (fol. 16«). 

(14) . The tenth Imam ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Musa 
bin Ja‘far al-Sadiq; b. A. H. 214; d. 13tli of Jumada II, A. H. 254, 
age 40 years, {fol. 175). 

(15) . The eleventh Imam Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘Ali Eada; d. A. H. 260, age 29 years, (fol. 19ab). 

(16) . The twelfth Imam Muhammad Mahdi ibn Hasan ibn 
‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali Eada; b. 23rd of Eamadan A. H. 258; 
d. A. H. 265 or 266 (/o/. 195). 

(17-26). Salman al-Farsi (d. A. H. 33), Uwais Qarni (d. 
A. H. 22), Hasan Basri (d. A. H. 110), Qasim ibn Muhammad ibn 
Abi Bakr al-Siddiq (one of the seven theologians of Madina, d. 
between 102-112 A. H.), Imam-i-‘Azam Abil Hanifa (b. A.H. 80, d. 
A. H. 150.), Malik ibn Anas ibn Malik (the second great legal 
Imam, b. A. H. 95, d. A. H. 179), Muhammad ibn Idris Shafi'i 
(the third great legal Imam, b. A. H. 150, d. A. H. 204), Ahmad 
Hanbal (the fourth great legal Imam, b. A. H. 164, d. A. H. 241), 
Imam Abu Yusif (d. A. H. 182), and Imam Muhammad Shaibani 
(d. A.H. 189). (/oZ. 20«-245). 

SECTION II. (Fol. 2oa-675). Saints of the Qadin order, called 

Junaidi before the time of ShaiJih ‘Abdul Qddir Jildni. 

(27-65). The important saints included in this section are: 
Ma‘ruf Karkhi (d. A. H. 200), Junaid Baghdadi (d. Eajab 27, 
A. H. 297), Abu Bakr Shibli (d. 27, Dhu-alhiiia. A. H. 334), 
‘Abdul Qadir Jilani (d. 8th of 9th Eabi‘ II, A. H. 561) 
and his ten sons; Abu Madin Maghribi (d. A. H. 590), 
Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. A. H. 590), Imam Yafi‘i (d. ‘21st of Jumada 
II, A. H. 768), ‘Abdul Qadir II (a descendant of the founder in 
the eighth generation, d. A. H. 940) and Mian Mir (Dara Shikiih’s 
own pir, d. 7th of Eabi‘ I, A. H. 1645). 

SECTION III. (Fol. 67-805). Saints of the Naqshbandl order, 

styled as: 

(66-94). Beginning with Shaikh Abu Yazid Bistami, the 
founder of the Taifurl order and including saints like Shaikh Abu 
‘Uthman Maghribi (A. H. 373), Abul Qasim ‘Ali Jurjani (d. A.H. 
450), Khwaja Baha^ud-Din Naqshband d. A. H. 791), ^waja 
Muhammad Parsa (d. A. H. 822), Maulana Ntir-nd-Din ‘Abdur 
Eahman Jami (d. 18th of Muharram, A. H. 896). 
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SECTION IV. {Fol. 81a-99«). Saints of the (Jiishtl order. 

(95-119). This section includes saints like Sultan Ibrahim 
Adham (d. 16th of Jumada 1, A. H. 162), KEwaja Ahii Ahmad 
Ahdal Chishti (the real founder of the (_d±i^ti order, d. 10th of 
Jumada I, A. H. 355), Khwaja Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti (head of 
the Clnihtl order in India, d. 6th of Eajah, A. II. 633), Khwaja 
Bakhtiyar Kaki (d. 14th of Eahi‘ I, A. H. 633), Shai]^ Earid-ud- 
Din Ganj Shankar (d, 5th Muharram, A. H. 664), Shaikh Niziim- 
ud-Bin Awliyfi’ (d. 18th of Eahi‘ II, A. H. 725), vShaikh Amir 
Khusrau of Delhi (d, A. H, 725) and Shaikh Nasir-ud-Diu Chiragh 
of Delhi (d. 18th of Eamadan, A. H. 757). 

SECTION Y. {Fol. 995-107a). Saints of the Kuhraici order. 

(120-139). This section includes Najm-ud-Din Kubra (d. 10th 
of Jumada I, A. H. 618), Maulana Jalal-ud-Din Eiimi (d. 5th of 
Jumada II, A.H. 672) and hi.s fatlier Baha-ud-Din Walad (d. 
A. H. 628). 

SECTION VI. {Fol. 1076-118«). Saint.t of the Suhrairari order. 

(140-159). Shaikh Shahab-ud-Din Suhrawardi (founder of 
the order, d. 1st of Muharram, A. H. 632), Hamid-ud-Din Nagori 
(d. 643 A. H.), Balia-ud-Din Zakariyya Multani (d. 7th of Safar, 
A. H. 666), Fgkhr-ud-Dln ‘Iraqi (the poet, d. A. H. 688), Hadrat 
Makhdum Jahanian (Jalal Bukhari, d. 10th of Dhii-alhijja, A. H. 
785.) 

SECTION YII. {Fol. 119«-2005). Saints of Miscellaneous 
orders: 

(160-377). This section contains the largest number of lives 
noticed (217). It includes many prominent personages, poets, 
philosophers, theologians and mystics. Besides others it mentions 
the founders of the following religious orders: (1). HaMmiyya 
founded by Muhammad ibn ‘Ali Hakim altirniidhi id. A.H. 255); 

(2) . Qassariyya founded by Shaikh Hamdiin Qassar (d. A.H. 271) ; 

(3) . Kharrdziyya founded by Abu Sa‘id Kharraz (d. A.H. 286); 
and (4). iXvriyya founded by Abu Hasan Niiri (d. A.H. 295). 

Other Saints whose lives have been noticed include Malik 
Dinar (d. A. H. 137), Hasan ibn Mansur Hallaj (d. 25th of Dhii- 
alqa‘dah, A.H. 309), Ahii Nasr Sarraj (d. A. H. 370), Abu Bakr 
Wasti (d. A. H. 320), Imam al-Gliazali (d. A. H. 505), Khwaja 
Hafiz of Shiraz (d. 792 A. H.), and Hakim Sana’i (d. A. H. 525) 
etc. 
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SECTION Vlll. Female Saints (Fol. 201a-225a). 

(a) 378-388. The Prophet’s wives. 

(h) 389-392. The Prophet’s daughters. 

(c) 393-411. Other Saintly women. 

EPILOGUE. 

At the end of the work is a short epilogue in which 
Dara Shikuh gives the date of the compilation (27th 
Ramadan. A.H. 1049) and acknowledges his debt to vari¬ 
ous standard works on the lives of the saints, especially 
the Nafahat-ul-Uns of Jami. He also mentions the fact 
that he belongs to the Qddiri cult and styles himself as 
“the servant of the saints, Dara Shikuh Hanafi, Qddiri, 
son of Shah Jahan.” He further remarks that he had 
been studying the lives of the saints from all available 
sources, but the accounts therein were meagre and their 
chronological correctness doubtful. So he took up the 
compilation of the present work, with a view to give for 
each saint information regarding his name, date of birth 
and death and other particulars scattered in various 
ancient and modern works. 

The Safindt-ul-A ivliya furnishes many subjective 
statements about the author’s own life. Some of these 
are given in the following :— 

(1). The Qadiri order, and his devotion to its 
founder. {Fol. 118a) 
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(2). Meets the four Imams: a Dream {Fol. lla). 
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(3). His tribute to Mulla Jami, whom he regards as 
his teacher. {Fol. 79a). 

OjJ j c^ ijy (• '^^oyj Uf> £»->-* I 
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(4). His birth : {Fol. 90a). 

J^<-J f J 4 :) 


(5). His views on the supurious verses incorporated 
in the Hadiqa of Hakim Sana’!; A dream, visits his 
tomb at Ghazna. {Fol. 116a). 
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(6). Jahangir takes an augury from the Diwan-i 
Hafiz. {Fol. 183a). 

0‘ -■-'if.C'ltfj/'jJij (Jjjj •*r^T 

L jJyj 
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(7). A Spiritual Experience : JFol. 51a). 
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(8). Mian Mir and Dara Shikuh: a glimpse of 
the meeting between the prince and the saint, who ex¬ 
erted great influence on the latter’s spiritual life. 
{Fol. 66a). 

--fc I »-i I ^ I ^Uo I t>l.» •7^-'’-w^^ 
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(9). At Qiiazna visits the tombs of various saints : 
{Fol. 104a). 

j O jOj ajk^j 
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(10). Visits the tombs of two more saints: {Fol. 111b). 

1 ; C.^J (LJ) 

* *C* ttl < O I 


The main feature of these short biographical sketches 
is their simplicity in style and correctness of estimation. 
They are particularly valuable for a comparative strict¬ 
ness in the chronological order and the full dates they give. 
The compilation of such a work when the scientific 
means of research and collection of 
D^ 5 *s°hikQE'^'^°^*'^ materials was not an easy task, must have 
required great labour. The authori¬ 
ties quoted by Dara Shikuh in the Safinat-ul-AK'Hija 
show a long range of historical, Sufic, philosophical and 
biographical works. These include : al-Hujwiri’s Ka^f 
al-Mahjub (18); ‘Attar’s Tadhkirat-ul-Aivliyu’ (18); the 
Maivahid un-Nabmowat (18); Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir's 
Ghuniydt ut-Talbain and Futuh-ul-Ghaib (36); Sharaf-ud- 
Din Isa’s Jmuahir-^d-Asrar (37); Abul Farah’s Jila-ul- 
Khatir (40): Muhyl-ud-Dln Ibn ‘Arabi’s Kitab-ul-Jullas 
(60); Imam ‘Abdullah Yaffl’s Ta-kmala, Raud-ul-Riya- 
Am and Nashr id Alahdsin {%2)\ Jami’s Nafahdt-ul-Uns 
(91); Najm-ud-Din Razi’s Tafsir Bahr-ul-Daad’lo (12S): 
Amir Husain! Sadat’s Kanz-ul-Rumuz, Nazhat-id- 
Arwah and Zdd-ul Almdfnn (154); Shabistari’s GuMan- 
i-Raz (154); Muhammad Parsa’s Fad al-KJiitab (211); 
Abu Nasr Sarraj’s Kitdb-i-Lum‘a (271); Abu Bakar Kal- 
abadl’s Kitab-i-Ta‘rraf (274); Musa Sulami’s TafsTr-i- 
Haqa’iq and Tabaqat-i-Ala^aikh (284); Jahdam Hama- 
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dani’s llv.jjat-ul-Asrar (236); al-Qusham's Risald'i 
Qushairlyya and Lata if-ul-lAdrat (299); al-Ghazali’s 
Tafsir Ydqut al-Tdwxl, Ihya-'ul-‘IJlum, Jawdhir-ul- 
QtiRdin, Kimyd'i Sa‘ddat and M'i.'diqdt-iil-Atiicdf (303); al- 
Shibli’s Shark Ima' al-Hasani (310); Ruzbahan Baqli’s 
Tafsir-i-‘Ara is (323); Farld-ud Dm ‘Attar’s Mantiq- 
ut-Tair, Besurndmdk, Ildhiwlmdh. and T adhkirdt-ul- 
Awliya' (331) and Abu al-Ma'ali’s al-Tuhfat-td-Qddiriyya 
(374)'! 


Some Minor Notes on the Safinat-id-Awliya’ 

(1) Salman al-Farsi (d. A.H. 33), one of the Prophet’s 
companions’ age is recorded as 1500 years. Others say 350, 
others again 250, and Dara Shikuh has accepted the last 
statement. Dr. Ethe {Cat. Vol. I. f. 277) has shown sur¬ 
prise at it. There is nothing incredulous about it as Dara 
Shikuh has probably followed the usually current estimate 
of his age. The Isdhah fi Tamylz-al-Salidlah (Vol. II) 
p. 224-225) confirms this statement with the remarks that 
al-Dhahabi puts his age at 80 without any authority. 

(2) . ShaikJl Ma‘ruf Karakhi (d. 200 A.H.) is enu¬ 
merated as one of the Qadirl saints, but even admitting 
that the Qddirl order was called Jnnaidl before Shaikh; 
‘Abdul Qadir (d. 561 A.H.), Shaikh Junaid hmiself died 
97 years later (297 A.H.) than Ma'ruf Karakhi. The 
latter is also described as a pupil of Salman al-Farsi 
(d. 33 A.H.)! 

(3) . Shaikh Abu ‘Umar ‘Uthman, one of the pupils 
of Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir is called Yaqlnt. But the more 
correct form is given in the Nafahdt-id-Uns (p. 462) as 
Sariflnl, pronounced in the foot-note as ; 
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(4) . Shaikh Baqa ibn Battu is the correct name of 
the saint (Nafahdt-ul-Uns) for Baqai bin Battur as given 
in the Safmat-ul-Awliya . 

Some of the saints like Khwaja ‘Abdul Wahid Zaid, 
a pupil of Hasan Basri (d. 177 A.H.), Sultan Ibrahim 
Adham (d. 162 A.H.) etc. are included in the ChiAitl 
order founded by KJjwaja Abu Ahmad Abdal Chisliti 
(d. 355 A.H.). 

(5) Even though the MS. is an autograph by Dara 
Shikuh, there are plenty of orthographical mistakes in 
the pronunciation of names : Muhammad bin MdnkU (but 
according to Nafnhdt-td-Uns. p. 315 n2, Balk'd or Mdli- 
kil) ; Najm-ud-Din bin Muhammad al-adhdnl (according 
to Nafahdt, nlaukdni); Ahmad bin AM al-Hawdn 
{Saflnat-ie 2 id?, al-Jwarl); Hatim bin 'L'nicdn {Safinat 
reads' C^/my 7«);‘Abdullahbin {Safinat reads Jald)\ 
Shaikh Da’ud al-Qassar al-raqqi {Safinat reads al-Raffl); 
Abu ‘Ali al-Shafqi (according to Nafahdt, al-Thaqfl, 

pronounced as: (p. 195 nl. 

‘Ali bin Muhammad S'nhail (according to Nafahdt, p. 105, 
Sahl)-, Abul Khair Hahshl is read as Abu Junaid Hab^I, 
with the nick-name of Td'us-alhai'amain, which according 
to Nafahdt, was in reality the name given to Abu Bakr 
altarsusi, on account of his lengthened stay in Mecca. 



CHAPTER III 


THE SAKINAT-UL-AWLIYA’ 

‘■'Of all the (lescendents of Tiiinir, only we two, brother and 
sister were fortunate to obtain this felicity. Xone of our fore¬ 
fathers had tread this Path in quest of God and in search of the 
Truth.” 

— JAHAN ARA BEGUM 

.whosoever has joined the Qadirl fold, I leave him 

to you.” 

— MULLAH SHAH TO DAEA SHIKUH 

■‘God hath •I'i’^'en him eternal sovereignty and my prophecy 
has not jiroved false.” 


— SAEMAD TO AURANGZEB 

“Xow my .speech is identical with their speech. Xotliing 
attracts me more than this Qadin sect, which has fulfilled my 
spiritual aspirations.” 

“Kai tawdnam, guft man Jchud ru murid? 

Qadirl bd.^ad sag-i-in astdn.” 

‘■How can I call myself a disciple? 

Qadirl is a dog at this threshold.” 

— DAEA SHIKUH 

The Sakinat-ul-Awliya' is Dara Shikuh’s second bio¬ 
graphical work on saints.^ Unlike its predecessor, the 
Safmat-ul-A wliyCd which includes saints 
.Miya. ot diverse religious orders, it is ex¬ 

clusively devoted to the saints of the 
Qadirl order in India, with whom he was associated during 
his life. It was completed in the twenty-eighth year of the 


1 The work is still unpublished except in an Urdu translation 
lithographed at Lahore. 
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author in 1052 A.H, (1642 A.D.), only three years after 
the Safinat-ul-Au'liya . During his Viceroyalty of 
Lahore in year 1049 A.H., he met Mian Mir,- the saintly 
disciple of Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani, and later in the 
year 1952 A.H., he came to know Mulla Shah Bada- 
kh^ani, another erudite Qadiri saint and a poet-philo¬ 
sopher of great spiritual influence at Kashmir.^ Dara 
Shikuh admits that both exercised an enormous influence 
on his mind and it cannot for a moment be denied, that 
whatever spiritual illumination he gained at this stage, 
was chiefly due to their spiritual instructions. The in¬ 
spiration obtained through his association with them in¬ 
flamed his imagination. Their piety gave a decidedly 
spiritual turn to his mind and even after the death of 
Mian Mir, for six years he received a healthy stimulus to 
his spiritual life from Mulla Shah and devoted himself 
to the study of the lives and miracles of the saints. It was 
in the former year, as we know, that he selected the path of 
the Qddirl order for his spiritual enlightenment and sal¬ 
vation and became formally initiated into the fold of its 
fraternity. “God be praised,” he writes to Shah Dil- 
ruba, “due to my association with this glorious order, 
exoteric Islam has ceased to influence the mind of this 
faqlr and the real esoteric ‘infidelity’ has shown its face.”^ 
At another place he hopes that “through the blessings of 
this hierarchy of the saints of the (Qddin) order, I would 
acquire God’s grace in this world and the hereafter.’’ 


- The S-ak-inat-ul-Awliyd’ (Urdu lithograph, Lahore) p. 5, 
■« herein, he says, “Till at last I met a God-knowing man on 29th of 
Uhfi-alhijjah, 1049 A. H., at the age of twenty-five. He became 

very kind towards me. I had become disgusted with this 

materialistic world and longed for spiritual illumination and now 
the doors of enlightenment and revelation were thrown open to me. 
I obtained what I sought.” 

3 Sirr-i-Ahhar ■. Introduction, MS. Ao. 52 in the Asifiya 
Library, Hyderabad Deccan, fnl. 2a. 

* Buqa'dt-i- Alamij'ul. Vol. I., p. 322. 
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“O Lord,” he continues in a verse, “my sole reliance is on 
Thy mercy; for, I hope not to attain my goal through my 
actions.”® 

Thus his association with the religious order of the 
Qddirites gave a new turn to his mystic ideals and the 
eclectic pantheism of its crude discipline provided for him 
a field for their further development. Even at this early 
stage he felt; “Now ray speech is identical with 
their speech. Nothing attracts me more than this sect 
which has fulfilled my spiritual aspirations. My heart 
is full of their mystic allusions and interpretations. I 
am completely captiavated.’® Elsewhere he observes: 
“The superiority and the “stations” of this glorious 
order have been revealed to me and all doubts and illu¬ 
sions with regard to its greatness have vanished from my 
mind. In my heart I know .that its service constitutes 
my salvation in both the worlds.”’ 

The Sakmat-id-Awliya not only contains a compre¬ 
hensive account of the lives of contemporary Indian 
saints of this order but it alsi records his impressions of 
their devotional exercises which he had acquired after 
an intimate association with them. “I desired to record 
the mystic symbolism, religious practice and ascetic dis¬ 
cipline of .this sect in the form of a book,” he writes, “but 
as every one knows that these secrets are better concealed 
than revealed and as I cannot express the delight and 
pleasure I feel, I thought it advisable to narrate briefly 
the lives and miracles of this glorious hierarchy of 
saints.” 

A short Introduction to the work is followed by a 
shorter Prologue. In the former he reiterates his venera¬ 
tion for the saints in general and classifies them into 


® Saftnat-ul-Awliyd\ op. cit. (fol. Cyh). 
® Saklnat-ul-Awliyd’: Introduction. 
Ibid. p. 9. 
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twelve different groups (twdif) who profess God, viz., the 
Miiwahhids who are by far the best, the ‘Arifs, the ‘Ashiqs, 

the Sdbiqs, the Muhibbs, the Muwak- 

The Introduction 31ukdshafs, the Mashahids, 

and the Prologue. SdUks, the Sddiqs, the Rddis. and 

the Murids. Corresponding to each of 
these groups are twleve attributes and fountain-heads, 
'■‘from the eternal wine of which they receive inspira¬ 
tion.’' These are unity of God, devotion, sincerity, 
truth, humility, resignation, contentment, generosity, 
faith, wisdom, love and seclusion respectively. In the 
prologue the superiority of the Qddirl order is emphasised 
over and over again. It is held to be a composite of all 
these virtues. Besides various spiritual doctrines, viz., 
the importance of spiritual guide for Divine Communion, 
the method to find and approach such guide, the desirabi¬ 
lity or otherwise of esoteric songs, the method of medita¬ 
tion and contemplation etc. are briefly discussed. The 
expository character of the work is apparent from the 
fact that the aphorisms of the saints have been discussed 
in .the light of his personal experiences, and the practices 
of the various religious orders, in relation to their views 
on different mystic problems, have been mentioned in a 
comparative sense. While upholding the superiority of 
the filiation of the Qddirl order, to which his personal 
attachment and regard was undoubtedly unwavering, he 
has referred to many other religious sects:—the Junaidl 
of Shaikh Junaid, the Zaidiyya or Wdhidiyya of Khwaja 
‘Abdul Wahid Zaid, the Nuriyya of Shaikh ‘Abul Hasan 
Nurl, the Taifuriyya of Bayazid BistamI, the Adhamiyya 
of Ibrahim Adham, the Muhdsibiyya of Harith bin Asad, 
the Suhailiyya of Suhail bin ‘Abdullah Tustari, the Khafl- 
fiyya of Shaikh Abu ‘Abdullah Khafif and the four most 
prominent rival sects of the Qddiriyya order, viz., the 
Chishtiyya of Khwaja Mu‘in-ud-Dln ChishtI, the Naqsh- 
bandiyya of Shaikh Baha-ud-Dm Naqshband, the Stihra- 
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wardiyya of Shaikh Shahab-ud-Din and the Kuhrciiviyya 
of Shaikh Najm-ud-Din. 

The Sakinat-ul-Au'liya is divided into three sections. 
The first section deals with the life, miracles and 
supernatural gifts of Miau Mir under six sub-headings ; 
pedigree; title and place of birth; his relations with 
Shah Jahan and Jahangir; his content¬ 
's Contents. ment; general appearance; dress and 

description of places where he used 
to sit in meditation. The second section deals with the 
life and miracles of his sister BibI Jamal Khatun. The 
third section contains notices on the lives of Mian Mir’s 
disciples in two firqas, viz., those who died before the 
completion of the work (1052 A.H.) and other contem¬ 
porary saints of the order. It is in the latter portion 
that he has noticed the life of Mulla Shah, his spiritual 
guide and preceptor. 

Unlike the Saflnat-id-Awliya’ which is mainly bas¬ 
ed on the standard works on the subject, like the Nafa- 
hat-td-Uns of Jami, the Tadhkirat-td-A wliya and others, 
the ^akmat'id-A ndlyci’ makes a further advance in his 
religious quest. It is the outcome of mature thought and 
experience. A^ot being a compilation of the orthodox 
oriental literature, it forms the fruit 


The Supernatural of his intimate knowledge of the actu- 

element in the Oadirl ,.. pii-r i , 

order. ailties ot Deliet and practice among the 

Qadirites and the distinctive indivi¬ 


dual characteristics in their religious thought. The re¬ 
ligious’ fabric of the Qadirites, as we will find presently, 
is unduly diminished by an overestimated importance 
attached to the supernatural powers of performing mircles. 
The system, it must be noted, is intricately interwoven 
with the psychical phenomena viz., prognostications, 
miracles, spiritual visions, mystic interpretations of 
dreams and a wide range of hybrid superstitions. “It 
must be noted, “ observes E. G. Browne, “that certain 
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aspects of Muslim saints as recorded by their disciples 
and admirers, are to the western mind somewhat repel¬ 
lent; their curses are no less effective than their blessings 
and their indulgence no less remarkable than their absten¬ 
tion while grim jests on the part of such as have in¬ 
curred their displeasure are not uncommon.’''' Notwith- 
standing'this aspect of the miracles of the saints, it can¬ 
not for a moment be denied that they form, to a very 
great extent, the basis of popular belief in Islamic 
thought. According to Al-Hujwiri, these may safely 
be vouchsafed to a saint as long as he does not infringe 
the obligations of religious law.® Opinion as to their 
affirmation is widely controversial, but even the most 
orthodox Muslims admit that they are not intellectually 
impossible and their manifestation as a fact preordained 
by God does not in any way come into clash with the fun¬ 
damental principles of Islam; but to carry them beyond 
the borders of all intellectual phenomena and their con¬ 
ception as a genus is absolutely repugnant to the modern 
mind. 

Dara Shikuh’s implicit faith in the miraculous power 
of the saints is quite untenable as he has nowhere tried to 
establish it on a sound and reasonable basis or on the evi¬ 
dence borne out by the Qur'an and the Traditions. His 
appreciation of the fantastic charm of the supernatural 

often takes the shape of absurd senti- 
Uara shikiih’s belief uieutal incougruities mingled with an un- 
m the miracles. Sophisticated intellectualism, and though 

we cannot for a moment doubt his 
sincerity of purpose, we feel that his not too lukewarm 
belief in fatalism made him blind towards hard facts 
and stern actualities of life. This naturally became his 


^ Literary History of Persia: Yol. IV. p. 40-41. 

9 Ka.^f al-Mahjuh, (Gibb Memorial Edition), p. 218. 
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greatest weakness and was, to a great extent, respon¬ 
sible for his failures in life. It also developed in him a 
defeatist mentality, which he consciously or unconscious¬ 
ly shrouded under the veil of spiritual superiority. He 
often sought consolation under its shadow. At one time, 
when after a series of miserable failures in the expedition 
of Qandhar, in the year 1051 A.H., he led his army 
against Safi Mirya, the ruler of Iran, whose attitude to¬ 
wards that Mughal province was threatening, he appeal¬ 
ed to his spiritual guide Mulla Shah to come to his re¬ 
scue. '■ When I proceeded to Qandhar to give a battle to 
Safi Mirza, I appealed to Mulla Shah for help,” he 
writes,'® “ who wrote to me : ‘ when you shot the arrow it 
was not shot by you hut by God Himself.' Shortly 
afterwards the king of Iran fell so prostrate as never 
to rise again. He was poisoned by his own men and 
died.” But apart from this aspect of his superstitious 
convictions, however whimsical and eccentric they 
may appear, it can never be doubted, that the advancement 
of his religious belief, which gradually drifted him to¬ 
wards the dangerous waters of pantheism, was due to his 
association with the saints and a thorough knowledge 
of their religious experiences. The mystic allegories 
helped him to clarify and properly comprehend the 
practical aspects of Divine knowledge, the nature of the 
various stages of the Path and the doctrines connected 
with them ; its immediate effect was the growth of a 
strong faith in his convictions and a rigour and assiduity 
in his devotion, the latter fact gradually tending to draw 
him towards a life of mystic contemplation. 

The Saklnat-ul-Audiyd, though a biographical work 
on the Qadirl saints, does not contain a systematic and 
lucid exposition of their doctrine. On the other hand. 


SaJcinat-vl-‘Aicliyd\ p. 144. 
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it narrates many personal religious experiences of the 
Qadiri doctrines saints which give an idea of their my- 
fakZ^'fnd “ Hal sterious ways of life. The doctrines of 
the Qadirites are not fundamentally 
different from other religious orders ; and as enunciated 
by Dara Shikiih, they govern the conduct, rules and exer¬ 
cises, though not in a rigid manner, according to the 
principles of Islam. Much emphasis is laid on peculiar 
religious ceremonies called the DMkr. They have strict 
rules for silent devotional excercises and prefer a soli¬ 
tary contemplative life. In the Risdla’i Haq Numd\ he 
has dealt fully with the religious practices of “his own 
order” and it would not be out of place to give a brief 
synopsis of his impressions here. 

Dhikr, which literally means “remembering,” in 
the mystic terminology signifies the religious devotion 
practiced by the Qadirites It is two-fold: Dhikr-i- 
Jali and Dhikr-i-Khdfl-, the former is recited in public 
with loud voice while the latter is performed in silence 
or mentally. It consists of the recita- 
The Dhikr. tion of a iiumbcr of God’s names and 

their influence on the initiated with the 
object of conveying its inner meaning and affecting thus 
“the union of heart and tongue” in invoking the name of 
God. With Dhikr always accompanies the second stage 
of devotion— Mardqba or silent meditation upon some pres¬ 
cribed verses of the Qur’an. 

The system of religious exercises of the Qadirites 
involve rigid discipline of body and mind, but Dara 
Shikuh had no faith in them. He considered that 
penances and self-mortifications, though of incalculable 
advantage to the regular ascetic, are in fact a hind¬ 
rance in the way of the neophyte. Soon after his ini¬ 
tiation into the fold he wrote: “It was at this time 
that God opened for me the gates of unity and wisdom 
. . . and my entry into the School of the Perfect was 
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effected; the discipline of the order to which the author 
owes his allegiance, contrary to the religious exercises of 
other sects, involves no pain and difficulty: 

There being no asceticism inTOlved, all is gracious and falicitous— 

All is love, affection, pleasure and ease.”ll 

A brief analysis of Dara Shikuh's exposition of the 
form of Qadirl meditation as given in the Risdhdi Haq 
Numa’ is necessary here. First of all man's troubled soul 
in search for Truth, comes into the Physical Plane {‘Alam-i- 
Nusnt or the World of Waking Consciousness. In this 
world of sensation and perception, 
Qadin system of attainment of the acme of exis- 

meaitaiion. 

tence is perfect, through the unbounden 
joy acquired therefrom, but his spiritual quest makes him 
restless. The first step which he should take is “to find 
out some quiet, solitary place for meditation.” The 
method of meditation is simple: the novice must then 
concentrate all his attention on his heart for visualising 
the Beloved, There are three centres of meditation in the 
heart, riz., the cedar-heart, (dil-i-sanowbari) conical in 
shape, possessed by all men as well as animals, by which 
physical heart is not meant, as he adds, “ it has a mystic 
significance known only to the selected feAV.” Obviously 
the centre of the astral body of the man is implied here. 
The second is the spherical-heart {dil-i-Tmidawwart)loca.ted 
in the centre of brain, which is colourless and corresponds 
with the Mental Plane; and from this centre of meditation 
no danger of distraction is conceivable. The third is the 
lily-heart {dil-i-mlofan) located in the rectal centre of the 
lower part of the body. 

The meditation on the three centres of the heart, 
usher the neophyte into the Plane of Counterparts 
Alam-i-Mithdl) which forms a gateway to the Astro- 
mental Plane ( Alam-i-Malakut^. The latter is also call- 

liisdla’i Haq .1 umd’ p. 4-5. 
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ed the World of Subtility and the World of Dreams. In 
sharp contrast to the Physical Plane, 
Flaw the visions which he beholds in this world 

are not transitory and here the consci¬ 
ousness of the body gives way to an extremely refined 
thought-form (jasd-i-latif), “an exact counterpart of the 
former, having eyes, ears, tongue and all other sense- 
organs and also the internal functional organs, without 
however the external physical organs of flesh and blood.” 
The method of meditation in this world, “which would 
remove rust from the heai-t and from which the mirror 
of soul would become luminous,” includes briefly DJiikr-i- 
khdfl or the recitation of God's name mentally and slowly 
without the movement of tongue. This is followed by the 
practice of Hahs-i-Dam or the regulation of breath. 
Both are combined with perfect concentration on the 
heart. In the latter case, the freedom of heart from all 
superfluities is essential, for unless complete attention 
is devoted to purge all dubious and distracting elements, 
the “internal sounds” would not be heard by .the neo¬ 
phyte. 

The “internal sound,” known in the mystic phra¬ 
seology as the Voice of Silence, is sharply differentiated 
from the physical sound, which is compound and ephe¬ 
meral and proceeds when two objects strike against each 
other; and also from the physiological 
AdhLr. sound which is boundless and infinite and 

self-existent, as it is produced with¬ 
out the contact of two dense bodies. This primeval 
sound is only heard by men of illumination. This form 
of meditation is termed as the Sultdn-ul-A dhkdr or the 
King of Meditations. “0 friend, when you want to com¬ 
mence the practice of meditation called Sultdn-ul- 
Adhkdr,” Dara Shikuh explains,*- “proceed to a lonely 


Ibid. p. 17. 

F. 10 
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spot, free from the haunts of men or to a cloister, where 
no sound can reach and sitting there direct your attention 
to your ears with a perfect concentration of mind; then 
you would hear a subtle sound, which would gradually 
become so powerful and overwhelming that it would draw 
your mind aside from its environments and would submerge 
it into its own self. Once they asked the Prophet, in what 
manner the inspiration came to him. He replied that he 
heard a sound sometimes like the sound of a boiling caul¬ 
dron and sometimes like the sound made by bees and some¬ 
times he saw an angel in the form of a man who talked to 
him and sometimes he heard a sound like silvery bells or the 
beating of a drum. It is to this effect that an allusion is 
made in the following verse : 

"No one knows about the abode of iny sweet-heart, 

Of this miieh I am conscious that I hear the constant 

chime of the bells!" — iHujiz) 

And in this verse : 

"To the caravan of my Beloved 1 cannot leach, 

It IS enough that the sound of bells is constantly iinging in my cais." 

— iJuim) 

When the Sufi disciple acquires prefection in this 
form of meditation, then the world of subtle and casual 
planes as well as the plane of absolute unity would become 
a blessing to him. “This practice would make you refined 
and homogeneous,” he writes,^® “and this ocean of subtle 
causes and absoluteness would efface your multi-coloured¬ 
ness and would make you uniform; the ocean of Truth, the 
fountain-head of your existence, would heave up in your 
heart and you would feel that every sound that exists in 
the universe emanates from the voice of unlimited 
immensity. ” 

The third stage of meditation is in the Plane of Bliss 
{‘Alam-i-Jahrut) where a trance-like wonder overpowers 


13 Ihid, p. 20. 
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and where ‘"waves of bliss after bliss, of joy after joy, 
of contentment after contenment and of 
B^he^ Plane of j.ggj- ^ftei’ peace and rest sub¬ 

merge the soul under their folds. 
The man enters the Jahrut unconsciously and pain and 
sorrow cannot come to him and no forms of either physical 
or astro-mental plane can have an access to his mind." 
The method of meditation in this plane is in this manner 
all limbs of body should be at perfect rest and kept away 
from every kind of emotion; both the eyes must be closed 
and the right palm should be placed on the left and the 
heart should be emptied of all forms of physical and super¬ 
physical planes. 

And finally the Plane of Absolute Truth Alam-i- 
Ldhut which is the origin of three lower planes of Naput, 
Malakut and Jabrut. It envelops them all and remains 
itself uniform in its essential nature and no modification 
or alteration is conceivable in it: “ That is the first, 

that is the last, that is the manifest, that is the hidden 
and that with all other objects is cognisant ” 

There is no evidence in the works of Dara Shikuh 
to show that after joining the Qddiri fold, he adopted 
the outward formalities of dress and costume enjoined 
upon the neophyte. The symbolism of the Qadirites, as 
we know from his circumstantial re- 
QMi.-i Symboii-ni. marks in the Sakinat-uTAudiya’ and 
other works, is apparent in their cos¬ 
tume. They wear a long khirqa or mantle, made of 
coarse woolen material with upturned collar, wide sleeves 
reaching just below their knees. It is considered a sym¬ 
bol of piety and its origin is attributed to the holy mantle 
of the Prophet, which was entrusted to Uwais. The 
kulah or cap, made of a number of gores, each signifying 
a sin abandoned, is also held to be of Divine origin. 
Its long triangular "shape is adopted in consideration for 
the shape of the “vase of light” wherein God has deposit- 
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ed the soul of the holy Prophet. To this cap is attached 
a rose which is also a mystic symbol: 

The rose on the head honours the wearer, 

It points to the path of Qadm discipline.!! 

It has three circles and numerous rings; the former 
signify respectively the law of God as revealed by the holy 
Prophet, the path of the Qadiri. order and Divine Know¬ 
ledge—all signifying jointly that their acquisition is most 
essential for the neophyte. 

We now proceed to discuss his relations with his 
spiritual guide Mian Mir in the light of the notice on his 
life in the Saklnat-ul-Awliya . The 
famous saint Mian Mir or Mian Jiv 
was a descendant of Caliph ‘Umar and his 
ancestors were natives of Sistan, which lies between Bhak- 
kar and Thitha. Dara Shikuh’s account of his life is 
very meagre in the details of his early life. He was 
born in Sistan in 957 A.H. (1550 A.D.) and at the age 
of twelve he used to attend the discourses of Shaikh 
Khidar, a staunch adherent of the Qddirl order, who was 
renowned for his piety and learning. It was at the age 
of twenty-live that he arrived at Lahore and settled in 
Muhalla Baghbanpura known as Khafipura. He stayed 
here for sixty-five years. In the year 1015 A.H. he breathed 
his last in the cell in which he resided in Muhalla Khafi¬ 
pura; “his pure soul having taken leave of his bodily 

cage has passed into the regions of highest heavens- 

its real home, and thus the drop has become ocean.” 
He was hurried in the village called Ghiathpur in the 
vicinity of ‘Alamganj near Lahore. The following 
chronogram, composed by Fatehullah Shah and recorded 
by Dara Shikuh, is still inscribed on his tomb at Mian 
Mir near Lahore: 

“Mian Mir the chief of the gnostics, 

The dust of whose portals js envied by the stone of the alchemist 

Made his way to the City of Rternity, ’ 

Brotm : The Dercehes. p. 121. 
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Being disgusted with the world of woe, 

Eeason wrote the year of his death : 

iltdn Mir has gone to the highest heat:en."T.5 

As we already know, Dara Shiknh met Mian Mir at 
Lahore in the company of his father and it seems that at 
that time he was much influenced by his 
ailta pi^ty ^nd spiritual gifts. He gives a 

very vivid account of his first meeting 
with the saint. “ His Majesty used to say,” he writes 
‘‘that in his whole life he had come across two saints 
having the Knowledge of God—one was Main Mir and 
the other Shaikh Muhammad Fadlullah of Burhanpur. 
He felt great reverence for the former and visited him 
twice in the year 1040 A.H. I accompanied him during 
these visits and afterwards he used to say that Main Mir 
surpassed all saints in detachment and renunciation .... 
It so happened at that time that I was suffering from a 
chronic disease and for four months the physicians had 
not been able to cure me. The king took me by the hand 
and with great humility and reverence entreated the 
saint to pray to God for my health. The saint took my 
hand into his own and gave me a cup of water to drink. 
The result was immediate and within a week I recovered 
from the serious malady. At the termination of his 
conversation with the saint, the king presented him a 
turban and a rosary and received his benedictions.” 

The second visit produced still greater effect on the 
mind of the prince. “On this occasion I went bare¬ 
footed to his house and he gave me a rosary; and while 
he was talking to the king, he threw out of his mouth 
chewed clove which I gathered and ate 
His second visit. and when the king left I lingered be¬ 
hind. I went up to him and placing 
my head on his foot remained in that position for 

Tlie chronogTam in Persian gives tliis date of liis death as 
]()45 A.H. 

The Salinat-vl-Awliya\ p. 142. 
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some time.” The same year on the 27th of Ramadan, 
he visited him again and received instructions in 
Mushahada (contemplation) and beheld the Luilat-id- 
Qadrd~ “One night I saw Mian Mir,” he continues, 
“and he said to me, ‘Come I would teach you the method 
of contemplation.’ Having himself sat in meditation, 
he asked me to sit in the like manner and then initiated 

me into its secrets.At another occasion on Monday 

the night of 7th of nhu-alhijja, I found him reposing 
outside his house. I went near and paid my respects. 
He took me by the hand and drew me near; then he drew 
my shirt aside and also removed his cloak thus exposing 
his chest. He then drew me close to him and placing 
his right nipple upon my own remarked, ‘It had been 
entrusted to me. take it away.’ Thereafter such exube¬ 
rating lights emanating from his heart entered mine 
that eventually I begged, ‘It is enough. Sir, if you give 
me more my heart would burst.’ From that moment I 
find my heart full of enlightenment and ecstasy.” 

The account of his beholding the Lailat-ul-Qadr is 
more vivid. “ In the early hours of a Monday morn¬ 
ing, by the grace of God and kindness of Mian Mir, I 
witnessed “ the Night of Power. I was sitting with 
my face turned towards the Ka‘ba, when a sudden rest¬ 
lessness of mind overtook me. I stood 
The Ladat-ui-Qadr. up and paced Steadily on the ground, 
but my mind was awake and per¬ 
turbed. At dawn I saw a palace of grand structure 
which was surrounded on all sides by gardens. As I 


1" The Lailat-ul-Qadar or “the Night of Power” is a mysteri¬ 
ous night in the month of Eamadan, the precise date of which is 
.said to have been laiowu to the Projthet and few of his Companions 
......The excellences of this night are .said to he innumerable and 

it is believed that during its solemn hours the whole animal and 
vegetable creation bow down in humble adoration to the Almighty. 
(Hughes’ Dirfionnry of Islam, j). 284.) 

I"'' The Sahmat-ul-Awli})(V p. 142-44. 
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thought, it was Mian Mir's mausoleum. He came out 
of the tomb and sat on the chair, and when he saw me 
he called me by his side and showed me every kindness. 
Afterwards he took me by the hand and said. ‘Come I 
would teach you something.’ He then uncovered my 
face and placed his two index fingures in my ears, with 
the result that the Sultdn-ul-Aclhkdv over-powered me, 
and the sound affected me so much that after enveloping 
me within itself, it threw me off the ground. I then lost 
my consciousness and such a ‘state' overtook me as it is 


not possible for me either to describe or write. It can 
neither be comprehended in interpretations or allusions. 
I obtained Avhat I sought. My pleasure increased and to 
me distance and nearness became alike. ‘God be 'praised. 
That is the bounty of God. He gives it to anyone He 
■wishes. His bounty is great.' 

Another story is told about Jahangir and Mian Mir.’® 


■Tahangn' anJ lllan 
Mir. 


Speaking of the accomplishments of the 
latter, he records that Jahangir had 


little faith in saints and derveshes and 


he used to torture them; but on the other hand he entertain¬ 


ed great esteem for Mian Mir. Once he invited him to 
Agra and treated him with great veneration. The Shaikh 
had a very long conversation with His Majesty in which 
he dwelt mainly on the unstability of the world; his advice 
had such an effect on the mind of the Emperor that he ex¬ 
pressed a desire to become a disciple of the saint and aban¬ 
don the world. The latter, however, admonished him to 


continue his worldly persuits, observing that kings had 
been made for the protection of God’s people and that 
in ruling over them he \vas discharging an important 
duty entrusted to him by the Creator. 

The Emperor was much pleased to hear this and he 
asked, “ 0 Shaikh, do you want anything ? 


Ibid. Also in Latif’s History of Lahore, where this incident 
i.s told in a slig'htly different manner. 
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“ I shall ask you for one thing ; ” replied the Shaikh, 
“ do you promise to give it to me ? ” 

“Most certainly I will grant it,” said Jahangir. 

The holy Shaikh said, “My only wish is that Your 
Majesty would not give me the trouble of coming to you 
again.” 

With the assurance of the Emperor to this effect, 
the Shaikh withdrew; but the former continued to send 
him autograph letters.-" 

MULLA ^AH AND OTHER SAINTS 

Dara Shikuh’s notice on the life of his ‘friend, guide 
and spiritual teacher,’ Mulla Shah, as recorded in the 
Sakmat-ul-A wliyd’, is full and vivid, rich in anecdote and 
illustration, and resplendent with religious emotions and 
aphorisms. It is written with a frank directness as the 
outcome of a profound intimacy. “Mulla Shah is that 
sublime personality, to whom every invisible object is 
clear,” he observes in one of his verses;-^ and “having him 
on my side, my mind fears not a hundred foes; 0 you, 
who have made the house of Qdclin (Dara Shikuh) flourish¬ 
ing, may the Almighty keep you as his benefactor.” 
Briefly his life is divided into four sections : his birth and 
parentage; his spiritual gifts and miracles; his letters to 
Dara Shikuh and a selection of his poetical compositions. 
For biographical details the most contemporary accounts 
are, Tawakkul Beg’s Biography of Mulla Shah, Jahan 
Ara Begum’s Sdhahiya (of this hitherto unknown work we 
would give details later), ‘Abdul Hamid’s FdcMdknama, 
Mirza Muhsin Fani’s Dahistdn-i-MazdMh and the Mir’dt- 
vl-KJkaydl-, circumstantial notices on his life are also re¬ 
corded in Latif’s Lahore : Its History, Architectural Re- 

20 Two such letters are recorded by Dara, Shikilli in the 
Saldnat-ul-Aioliyd’, p. 38. 

Vol. No. I, p. 160 
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mains and Antiquities, Nur Ahmad’s Tahqiqdt-i-Chish- 
tlyya and Bernier's Travels. 

Mulla ^ah Muhammad, known by the epithet of 
Lisdnulldh (tongue of God), a native of Badakhshan, was 
the son of Mulla ‘Abdi Muhammad, the Qadi of a town 
Arkasa in Badakhshan. For his ■ nativity of that place, 
he was often called the ‘Pearl of 
Muhammad^.””* Badaldi^au.’ “ A man enquired of 
me,"’ says Dara Shikiih.-- ‘how is that 
that the pearls are scarce in Badakhshan V ‘It is because,’ 
I replied promptly, ‘that the Lfil-i-Badakh^an (Mulla 
Shah) has left that place.” The date of his birth is not 
known, but according to Tawakkul Beg, he died in the 
year 1072 A.H. (1661 A.D.) and was buried at Lahore 
close to his master Mian Mir,-* but Bernier and Beale*^ 
both say that he died in Kashmir in 1070 A.H. (1659-60 
A.D.), the former statement is corroborated both in 
A‘zam’s Tdrikh-i-Kashmir and Sarkur’s Aiirangzeb. 
As against these, Dara Shikuh in an elegy on the saint 
gives the exact date as Tuesday, the 15th of Safar, 1052 
A.H. (1642 A.D.). Dara Shikuh mourns his death in 
the following verses 

“When the chief of land and sea departed, 

W hy should the heaven be not tearful ? 

In poverty l/ugr) he followed the Prophet, 

And deemed gold inferior to dust. 

Should that Miihaunnad had not come into existence, 

The people of East and W^est would have gone astray. 

To saints death is inadmissible. 

As “La yamutun'' is recorded in the Sayings of the Prophet. 

He departed in the year one thousand and fifty-two. 

On Tuesday, the fifteenth of Safar.” 


22 SaMnat-ul-AwH}jd’ (Lahore Lithograph). 

22 Latif: Lahore, Its Hl.'tfori/, Architectural liemains and 
Antiquities (1892), p. 59. 

An Oriental Biorjiaphicid Bicfiofiary, p. 2T8. 

25 J.R.A.S.B. (op. cit.). 

F. 11 
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Soon after his arrival in India in the year 1023 A.H. 
(1614 A.D.)-“, he came to Lahore and became the disciple 
of Mian Mir, whose great fame he had heard in Badakh- 
^an. Two years later he left for Kashmir, with a number 
of Qdclirl adherents and settled down. But according to 
Jahan Ara Begum’s account, he came to India at the age 
of twenty-five and went direct to Kashmir, where he 
spent three years as a student. Thereafter he came to 
Lahore and remained in the service of Mian Mir for 
approximately nineteen years, and during all these years 
he went back to Kashmir only in summer. 

Although the precise date of meeting with the saint 
is given in the Sirr-i-Akhar (1050 A.H)^', it is quite pro¬ 
bable, that he might have known Mulla Shah even before 
he met Mian Mir. The Sakmat-id- 
First Meeting. Awixya IS Silent m this respect, but 

Jahan Ara Begum in her biography of 
Mulla Shah^' admits that her brother had spoken very 
highly of the saint and had induced her to become a Qcidirl 
adherent, even before she reached Kashmir (9th Dh u-al- 
hijja, 1049 A.H.) and saw the saint during the same year. 
Dara Shikuh, who commanded an expeditionary force 
against the Persians in 1048 A.H. (1639 A.D.) returned 
to Kashmir and remained there for six months (March 
1640—September 1640), and according to the Safinat-ul- 
Awliyd , he had a number of meetings with the saint. 
The slight acquaintance soon developed into intimate 
friendship and deep affection and in the same year as 
Tawakkul Beg tells us “that it was not without con¬ 
siderable difficulty that the Prince induced him to accept 
him as a disciple in 1049 A.H. (1640 A.D.).” Dara Shikuh 


26 Fadshan&ma, Vol. I. p. 333. 

2’’ Vide, Introduction, p. 5. Sujjra. 

Begum’s Sdhabiya (MS. 
Dnolanatjj Library Ahamadabad.) 


copy 


in the Aparao 
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narrates the incident most graphically “When I went 
to see him for the first time, since he had not seen me be¬ 
fore, he asked me who I was. ‘I am a faqlr,’ I rejoined 
respectfully. ‘But even the faqirs have a name?’ he 
asked. ‘ Nothing is hidden from you,’ I replied. ‘ Now 
I know you,’ he remarked and took me by the hand and 
seated me by his side. I said that my aspirations I had 
stated in the following quatrain : 

“Lost in my own self-consciousness, I seek the gnosis, 

For in sincere faith I have placed myself in the hands of Mulla Shah. 

Walk in giaciously, 0 dear, and whisper into my ears 
The Divine Secret; for I Seek the Truth. 


“Smilingly he replied that he had discerned my ut¬ 
most desires and remarked that I had lost my way and 
that he had found me again: 

“Those who in sincerity of faith seek the Fortune, 

Ultimately find their way unto it. 

The fortune which symbolically means the gnosis of God 
Is invariably associated with the threshold of Mulla ^ah." 


It is noteworthy here to record, that Dara Shikuh’s 
sister Jahan Ara Begum was also initiated into the Qddi- 
rlyya order by Mulla Shah. A hitherto unknown work 
of the Princess has recently come to light. This is a small 
tract on the life of Mulla Shah entitled the Sdhabiya, 
the MS. copy of which, perhaps the only extant—is pre¬ 
served in the Aparao Bholanath Library, Ahamadabad. 
It contains Foil. 19. lines 15 per page, written in 
Nasta'Uq mixed with Shikasta, com¬ 
pleted on the 27th of Eamadan, A.H. 

Jahan Ara Begum’s mi i i i * • -i • 

Biography of Mulla 1051. ifie work fias been noticed in 

Slish 

the Punjab University Oriental College 
Magazine (Vol. XIII, No.’ 4). In cer¬ 
tain respects, the Sdhahiya is largely personal and more 
vivid in details about Mulla Shah’s life, miracles and dis¬ 
ciples. At the end there are about a dozen verses of 


Tlie Sallnat-nl-iAwliyd’, p. 124-25. 
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Jahan Ara’s own composition. The Princess admits that 
for twenty years she was a devoted adherent of the Chishti 
order. She not only visited the tomb of Khwaja Mu‘in- 
ud-Din Chishti, but also wrote his biography, entitled the 
Mtinis-ul-Arwah, a work which is quite well known. 

It is evident from the work that on account of the 
persuasive influence of her brother Dara Shikuh, whom she 
calls as ‘ the perfect gnostic ’ and ‘ the heir-apparent to 
the esoteric and exoteric kingdoms,’ she ultimately join¬ 
ed the Qadiri fold. Her own plea to this effect is not 
quite understandable. ‘T am devoted to the Chishti 
order,” she says, “ and although at the present time, 
there are great Chishti saints alive, they prefer to live 
in a state of seclusion (mastur-ul-hdl). I am twenty-seven 
years old, and without further loss of time, I was obliged 
to become a disciple of a perfect guide of any one of 
the orders.” On the 9th of Dhu-alhijja, A.H. 1049, she 
accompanied her father to Kashmir and stayed there for 
about six months. Mulla Shah was also at that time in 
Kashmir. “My brother had spoken very highly of the 
saint and so I became his admirer,” she observes. She also 
describes that it was Dara Shikuh who mediated on her 
behalf and persuaded the saint to accept her as a disciple 
and instructed her the methods of Qadiri meditation. Of 
her devotion to her brother, she says, “ I love my brother 
Dara Shikuh extremely both in form and spirit. We are, 
infact, like one soul in two bodies and one spirit in two 
physical forms.” She met the saint twice and received 
letters from him occasionally. 

She speaks of her attachment to the Qadiri order in 
this manner : “Of all the descendents of Timur, only we 
two, brother and sister were fortunate to obtain this 
felicity. None of our forefathers ever tread this path 
in quest of God and in search of the Truth. My happi¬ 
ness knew no bounds. My veneration for Mulla Shah 
increased and I made him my guide and spiritual precep- 
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tor in this world as well as the hereafter.” In one of her 
verses she calls him : 

“My gaide, my loid, my creed and my refuge, 

O Mulls Shah, I have none except you and my God.” 

And : 


“Seek the way to the street of Mulla Shah, 

For, he is the keeper of the treasure of the Fnity of God.” 

Soon after her initiation into the Qadirl fold she 
observes: “The idea rankled in my mind that I was a 
Chishtl disciple, and now having joined the Qadirl order, 
will I obtain illumination or not? Would Mulla Shah’s 
teachings and advice benefit me? Meanwhile a peculiar 
‘state’—which was neither sleep nor wakefulness^—over¬ 
powered me. 1 saw the Conclave (Majlis) of the Holy 
Prophet, where the Four Friends, noble companions and 
great saints were also present. Mulla Shah, being 
among the latter, had placed his head on the feet of the 
Holy Prophet, who graciously remarked: “O Mulla 
Shah, thou hast illumined the Timuride lamp.” When 
I regained consciousness, my heart beamed with joy on 
account of these happy tidings. I bowed my head in 
gratefulness before the Almighty and read this quatrain: 

“0 Shab, with piety thy magnanimous insight 

Directs the seekers to God : 

On whomsoever thou eondescendeth to east a glance, he obtains his goal; 

Perhaps God’s Light has transformed itself into the Light of thy vision! 

“It is due to the blessing of my spiritual guide that 
I beheld the Conclave of the Holy Prophet and the Great 
Friends and heard from his tongue: “0 Mnlld Shah. 
chirdgh-i-Taimurlyya rd tu rau^an kardlV’ I under¬ 
stood that it was said for dispelling my doubts.” 

Mulla Shah, according to Dara Shikuh observa¬ 
tions, was “a man of wide intellectual outlook and a pan¬ 
theist of sublime imagination and great humanitarian 
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tendencies.” He had gained spiritual illumination by 
his great piety and hard devotional prac- 
m^trorMuiia sb!^' tices. A Comprehensive account of the 
physical austerities and spiritual excer- 
cises practiced by him is given in the Sakinat-ul-Awliya’ 
These include, the regulation of breath,®^ constant night 
vigils, religious vows, incredibly long fasts, meditations 
and visions etc. Mian Mir had a very high opinion of his 
spiritual attainments and all his disciples were entrusted 
to his care. In one of the quatrains he says : 


“The one who is initiated into the ways of Divine knowledge 

Is Mulla Shah—the Gnostic of the Path. 

The magic influence of his discourses is known to all and sundry; 

Today he is addressed by the epithet of LisanuUah. 

Mulla Shah’s discourses to his disciples were on the 
different stages of the Path viz., tark (renunciation), 
fuqr (poverty), tajrld (celibacy), istqhana (contentment), 
tawakkul (faith in God), rida (quietism) and tasllm (sub¬ 
mission). Dara Shikuh admits that his charming per¬ 
sonality and profound knowledge made everlasting im¬ 
pression on his mind, and that he decided to sit at his 
feet to receive instruction from him into the mysteries of 
Divine Knowledge. But though himself used to hard 
devotional exercises, Mulla Shah imposed no stern 
discipline upon his royal convert and for him he had to dis¬ 
cover a shorter and simpler course in which he used his 
will power and personal magnetism and revealed to him 


30 Yid^, p. 119—122. 

31 “For seven years,” writes Dara Shikuk. “beginning soon 
after the evening prayers, late till dawn, he practiced the Uhikr- 
’i-Khafi, hy means of the regulation of the breath and he taught 
me this method...” (p. 119). And with regard to the vigils, he 
says “One of the hard disciplines practiced hy him for a little 
over thirty years, upto the present day, (1052 A.H.) was that he 
never slept. Once I mentioned this fact to him, to which he re¬ 
plied that he remained uniform in all stages and that for 
lovers sleep is unlawful.” (Ihid). 
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the hidden aspects of spiritual knowledge. Dara 
Shikuh accounts for this inconsistency in the method of 
instruction. “ Once he told me,” he remarks,“ that 
he had abandoned all practices and that his meditations 
now consisted in the realisation of his own self and recit¬ 
ed this verse : 

“The sweet odours of the Beloved emanate profusely from within my 

own belf; 

For this reabon, every movement, I hold in my arms, my own ! 

Mulla ^ah led a very simple and unostentatious 
life of poverty. No servants were kept, no meals were 
cooked and no lamps were lighted in his house and he 
used to sit in darkness. “One night as I attended upon 
him,” says Dara Shikuh, “ he asked some one to bring a 
light, and then turning towards me remarked that he 
had ordered the light for me as he always meditated in 
the darkened cell and recijted this verse: 

“The fire of your love illuminatee our abode : 

In this darkened cell of ours a light we burn not. 

“Thereafter he remarked that there were many con¬ 
siderations for his preference to darkness, because : 


“Darkness, if thou wert to realise, is the light of the Universal—■ 
In darkness lies the ‘stream of ehxir’ : 


From this fountain-head, emanates the light of manifestations, 
Many a thing I have to say, but I will speak not.”34 


Mulla Shah was one of the most eminent Qadirl 
teachers in India. A man of culture and refined literary 
tastes, he was himself a scholar and a poet of no mean 
distinction. As a mystic he was very outspoken and un¬ 
conventional in his utterances, and as 
. , a theosophist his ideals stood higher 

than those of the exponents of the stand¬ 
ard doctrines. As a liberal thinker, he 


32 Ibid. 

33 Ibid. p. 119. 

34 Hasanat-ul-‘Arfin: (Aphorisms of Mulla Shah), p. 32. 
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believed in the fundamental uniformity of all religious be¬ 
liefs. Overwhelmed by his own religious emotions, he had 
a vivid realisation of the close relation subsisting between 
human soul and God and conceived with ecstatic pleasure 
in the innermost recesses of his soul the Beatific Vision. 
His letters to Dara Shikuh lay emphasis on this aspect 
and give instructions on the sublimity of human soul and 
its ascent to God. “The object of the creation of man is 
his attainment of the gnosis, for as it is said : ‘ the aim 
in the creation of mankind and genni is mainly for know¬ 
ledge and truth”; and as God hath said : ‘Verily I was a 
hidden treasure, when I desired to be known, I created 
the universe’.” 

Speaking of the ^arVat and the Haqiqat, which 
ordinarily denote, ‘soundness of outward state and main¬ 
tenance of the inward state ’ respectively, Dara Shikuh 
quotes one of the aphorisms of Mulla Shah.®" ‘‘He said 
to me,” he writes, “O you, who adhere to the real faith, 
prayers are not obligatory for you, for at the moment you 
are in the state of intoxication (sukr) 
and ecstasy. Intoxication is of higher 

Exposition of the , . ^ , _ , , . , 

Law, the Path and degree than prayers {namaz) and in rela¬ 
the Truth. nearer to Him. If the 

sukr be phantasmal {majazl), prayers 
are prohibited for fear of pollution ; an act for the pre¬ 
servation of the sanctity of the latter. On the other 
hand, if the sukr be real, then too, prayers are not allow¬ 
ed; in this case it is for the preserva.tion of the sanctity 
of the former. The Divine Beloved possesses the eyes of 
a lover. Visualise .the Truth and act upto its ideals; 
turn your eyes a Way from the exoteric and look into the 
hidden secrets. The Qur'an, too, is not fully' compre¬ 
hensible to the casual. The Law {Sharl‘at) is the cause 


33 Ibid. 
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of the path (Tariqat), which in its turn is the cause of 
the Truth {Haqiqat).^^ 

Similarly, Dara Shikuh’s®' description of Muila 
Shah’s conception of the Faith (Iman) is also note-worthy. 

Faith is three-fold,” Muila Shah once said; ” First 
is the faith of commonality, which consists in verbal 
profession and verification—‘Faith is belief in God and 
the Prophet and the angels and the revealed books and 
in life after death and in hell and heaven.’ Second is 
the faith of those of the inner circle, 
Muila Shah on the which consists in physical and mental 
obedience to any one of the Divine 
attributes, whichsoever illumines .the 
mind; such being the case with Moses who could not for¬ 
bear the light of Divine attribute. Third is the faith 
of those of the innermost circle, which is in reality ‘the 
gnosis, the acknowledgement and acceptance,’ and con¬ 
sists in the absorption of all human attributes in search 
of God. This is possible when ‘the veil of ego is lifted 
and the mind is illumined with the light of Divine mani¬ 
festations. The dim recollection of conscious life fades 


Botk these terms are interpreted hy the Shfi’s in different 
manner. Some assert that the Law is the Truth, but the orthodox 
theologians denounce this doctrine which is held by the Canna- 
thians and the Shi‘ites. ‘The proof,’ the argue, ‘that the Law is 
virtually separate from the Truth lies in the fact that in faith, 
belief is separate from profession.’ While others assert: ‘that the 
proof that the Law and the Truth are not fundamentally separate, 
but are one, lies in the fact that belief without profession is not 
faith, and conversely, profession without belief is not faith.’ But 
according to al-Hujwiri, the difference between the two is estab¬ 
lished, while at the same time, their mutual relations with one 
another cannot be ignored. The former denotes a reality which 
‘admits of abrogation and alteration; while the latter, on the other 
hand, is a uniform reality from beginning to end, which does not 
admit abrogation.’ One is the creation of man, while the other is 
‘God’s keeping, preservation and protection.’ One may be com- 
])ared to soul and the other to body and so one cannot be maintain¬ 
ed without the existence of the other. 

Hasandt-vl-Arfln (Aphorisms of Muila Shah). also the 
Snkmat-%il-A%pliyd\ p, 

F. 12 
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away and man is unmindful of time, place and dis¬ 
tance.’ 

Mulla Shah was the most eminent disciple of Mian 
Mir. The latter, a teacher of enormous influence, was 
more or less, of letired habits and contented disposition 
and regarded the attachment and devotion of Dara 
Shikuh to the Qadii order of no great consequence, but 
the former, when he saw the Mughal heir-apparent won 
Mulla Shah expects ovcr to the fraternity, visualised in 
order dream of its glorification and 

a not too distant supremacy over all other 
religious orders in India. Akbar and Jahangir had 
extended royal favours to the Chishti sect and had made it 
very popular with the people. We know that Dara 
Shikuh was not a religiuos propagandist, but none can 
deny, that had he ascended the Delhi throne, with royal 
patronage and propagation, he would have made ‘his own 
order’ the leading sect of popular thought in India. 
Such were Mulla Shah’s expectations. “When on the 
7th of Jumada II, on the eve of setting on an important 
expedition, I went to him to receive his benedictions,” 
writes his royal adherent,^** “ a number of persons, pious 
and devoted were in attendance. He introduced me to 
each one of them and thereafter dwelt on various aspects 
of the Truth and the Eeality of Being. When I asked 
permission to leave, he gave me a letter in which he ex¬ 
pressed himself freely. It began with the usual words 
of kindness and affection and said that he had entrusted 
to my care the disciples of the Path, for, he considered 
'me as the most distinguished and fit person to impait- 
instructions to them. As I took leave, I begged that 
through his kind guidance I might carry my faith and con¬ 
victions unimpaired from this world. To this he replied 

SakinaUul-Aivliya’, p. 139. 

30 Ibid, p. 130. 
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that my end would be well. Thereafter I rose and 

placed my head on his feet. He took me by his hand and 
embraced me in exuberance of love and remarked : ‘Who¬ 
soever has joined the Qddiri fold, I leave them to you’.” 

There are two more references to this effect, which 
are mentioned by Dara Shikuh: ‘‘After I had left, Mulla 
Sa‘id informed me that Mulla Shah expi-essed strong 
hopes .that I would do my utmost for the propagation of 
the Qddiri order and would win over multitudes to the 
fold.” “And Mulla Miskm told me,” he writes at an¬ 
other place, “that one day Mulla Shah remarked that 
many a people he had initiated into the mysteries of the 
Path and had placed his reliance on them for the propaga¬ 
tion of the order, but none of them came upto his expecta¬ 
tions. He added that this young Prince (Dara Shikuh) 
would, without doubt, fulfil his ambition.”^® 

Mulla Shah’s letters to Dara Shikuh^^ form a very 
interesting study. In contrast to the high-sounding 
word-jugglery and florid and ornate style, with which 
a prince of royal blood was usually addressed to, .their 
beauty lies in their directness of ap- 
Muiia shah'^ letters poal, natural sentiments, sound advice, 
to Data Shikuh sweet woi’ds and at times bitter rebukes. 

They are completely devoid of formal 
ambiguities and show that Mulla Shah’s influence on 
the spiritual and moral life of the Prince was immense 
and that the master and the pupil lived on the terms of 
most affectionate intimacy. In these letters Dara 
Shikuh is addressed as, “May you behold the vision of 

the Beatific (letter 1).” “You who are initiated 

into the Divine mysteries (letter 3).” “I repose 

great confidence in your sagacity and farsightedness 
(letter 4).” “ My sincere friend whose equanimity 

For full details, vide, tlie Sakinat-ul-Awliyd’, p. 138-39. 

Eleven letters of Mulla ^ali are recorded bv Dara vShiktib 
(p. 139-152). 
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of mind and love for truth is established (letter 6) ” 

“O spiritual and temporal king (letter 9).” Their out¬ 
standing characteristic is that they are not addressed to 
a prince but to a neophyte of the Path and contain eluci¬ 
dation of various mystic doctrines, mz., gnosis of God, 
unification, faith, poverty, piety, detachment etc., etc. 

“ May you attain the bliss of the Eternal,” says one 
of the letters, “May the heart of the enlightened one be 
immune from the evil breath of his foes. Eemember that 
the secrets of .the fold should never be divulged to out¬ 
siders; do keep them concealed. It should be clear to you 
that one should be less inspired in the company of those 
virho have less benefit of the God’s Grace; do not be over¬ 
confident. It is evident that for the completion of one’s 
work, exertions to the utmost are incumbent; do exert 
yourself. He who is sincere in his intentions is surely a 
lover and he who is a lover is worthy of the bliss of the 
vision of the Beatific. The perfect man is he, who is not 
reprehended by anybody whether common people or in¬ 
mates of the innermost circles; who does not neglect the 
performance of any work enjoined upon either by the 
dogma of Islam or the path of the esoteric Islam. First 
comes the gnosis which is the effect of good company. The 
second is .the concentration of mind which is the result of 
self-control. The third is the law which means confor¬ 
mity with mankind in general. Inwardly our every 
action must conform with Truth; and outwardly we should 
act like people at large. Love those who hold similar 
views and shun the hypocrites.” Speaking of the above 
letter Dr. Qanungo^- remarks that it is a severe comment on 
some of Dara Shikuh’s faults of character. Without 
taking notice of the capacity and the character of people 
Dara Shikuh would communicate great spiritual mysteries 
and practices to them and neophytes in general. 


Biography, Vol. I. p. 356. 
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Mulla Shah, notwithstanding, his detachment from the 
world, was not altogether indifferent to the stern reali¬ 
ties of life, to which he draws the attention of his less 
practical-minded pupil. 

In another letter he writes : ‘ ‘May you attain the 
bliss of the Beatific. Your letter and the book you have 
sent me through Shaikh Muhsin have reached me. I have 
been much impressed by the feelings of love and affection 
expressed by you; this is natural, for the precious com¬ 
modity of Love is ever cherished by those of sublime : ‘the 
goldsmith knows the worth of the gold, and the jeweller 
of the jewels.’ God knows how much gratified I was to 
knoAv of your attainments and if for a moment you take 
to heedlessness it would diminish my pleasure. I have 
great faith in your sagacity and farsightedness and be¬ 
lieve that if you keep into view the greatness of the Omni¬ 
potent’s threshold and its dignity, ignorance which de¬ 
prives a man of spiritual pleasures, would not come near 
you. This ‘state’ often overtakes those who have an access 
into the court of reality and truth. Beware and know 
that their fate has been placed in your hands.'’ At an¬ 
other place he says, “Once you recognise Him, you would 
always do so. Never despair and endeavour to the ut¬ 
most. For you who has found the Path, it is necessary. 
If you act otherwise, woe betide you and your pretentions 

of being a lover.” 

The second and the fourth sections of the notice on 
Mulla Shah’s life, dealing with his miracles and his 
poetical compositions are not without interest. In the 
former, the miracles of Mulla Shah are of extraordinary 
character, ranging from his feats of 
Miracles of Mulla physical and devotional exercises, viz., 
control of breath, night vigils, spiri¬ 
tual visions and dreams etc., to his 


Salinat-ul-Awliya’, p. 139. 
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meeting with Khidr on the banks of the Ravi. “I have 
heard,” says Dara Shikuh.^^ “that once he chanced to 
meet Khidr (may peace be on him!), but he (Mulla 
Shah) took no notice of him. When I asked about this 
incident, he replied ; ‘One day I had gone to the Ravi 
to wash my clothes. A man emerged out of the river 
and since I was in a state of meditation, he asked me to 
hand him over my clothes for washing; for, he contended 
that I could not do two things at a time. To which I 
replied that I could. Upon hearing this he vanished’.” 
Other miracles include; his divination of the secrets of 
the mind of a man when confronted with him face to face 
(p. 114); his inordinately long fasts for the purification 
of the soul (p. 125); his proficiency in the contraction 
{qahd) and expansion {hast)*-’ (p. 127); his spiritual 
visions etc. etc. 

Eminent persons whose aphorisms and sayings have 
been noticed in the Sahlnat-xd-Awliya' include the Pro¬ 
phet, those of the house of the Prophet and the Imams 
(p. 2-4); Sh aikh ‘Abdul Qadir Jllanl 
nolic^edTae work!"' (P- 12); Shaikh Bayazid BistamI (p. 13); 

Shaikh Abu Bakr Shibll (p. 39); Imam- 
ul-Muwahaddln Shaikh Ibn-ul-‘Arabi (p. 50); Abu Sa‘ld 
Abul Khair (p. 52); Sahl bin Tustarl (p. 55); Abu Bakr 
MisrI (p. 56); Khwaja Mu‘in-ud-Dln Chishti (p. 57); 
Shaikh Najm-ud-Din RazI (67); Shaikh-ul-Islam Kh waja 
‘Abdullah Ansari (p. 75) and others. Besides numerous 
verses of Sufi poetry, aptly cited in connection with the 
exposition of variPus doctrines, are those of Jalal-ud-Din 
RumI (p. 19, 23, 30, 67, 140, 151 & 162); Shaikh Sa'di 
(p 57, 71); ‘Abdul Qadir Jllanl (p. 151, 163); Nizami 
(p. 66) and Sayyed ‘Ala-ud-Din (p. 31). The verses and 

Ihid. p. 123. 

Qahd and hay denote tlie contraction of tiie heart in the state 
of being- veiled and the expansion of the heart in the state of reve¬ 
lation. (Kadif-al-Mahjuh, 374). 
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quatrains of Mulla Shah and Mian Mir are given on pages 
(28, 117, 124, 125,130-131, 139 & 162-158) and (25 & 27) 

respectively. Five quatrains of Dara Shikuh also appear 
on pages (19, 53, 61, 73 and 169). 

The fourth section contains a selection of the poeti¬ 
cal compositions of Mulla Shah, comprising 10 ghazals 
and 18 ruld'lyats. The Diwan of Mulla Shah whose 
nom de guerre was Shah, according to Dara Shikuh, 
“contains most wonderful points and exquisite subtleties 
and is full of knowledge and mystic allusions. All 
these qualities are rarely met with 
Mulla Shah’s poetry, in any Other collection of poetry. It 
contains many ruhd'ls and a commentary 
thereon, ghazals, mathnawis and a collection of his 
letters. Every verse thereof is unique and contains the 
meaning of the two worlds.”^® Judging the poetic ex¬ 
cellence of Mulla Shah, from the few specimtns record¬ 
ed, (which also depict Dara Shikuh’s poetic apprecia¬ 
tion of current mystic thought) we can, without hesi¬ 
tation say, that they represent elegance of language, 
sublimity of thought and grace of diction. His qua¬ 
trains throw much light on his religious belief, and the 
ethical and moral principles preached by him. Some of 
the views expressed therein are positively hetrodox and, 
according to orthodox Islamic conception, approach very 
near heresy. But the poetic latitude can be allowed to 
him; for drunk with Divine love, he had departed from 
the fold of the orthodox and had let himself adrift in the 
dangerous waters of gnosticism. He could not, therefore, 
escape the malicious remarks of the orthodox school who 


Ihid. p. 152. .Jahan Ara Begum, yvhom Mulla i^ali liacl 
presented a copy of liis Dlwdn, also says that it is a unique piece 
of composition. ‘Day and night,’ she observes, ‘I keep it before 
my eyes and study it. I believe that in recent years, none has and 
none would give such a thorough exposition of the Unity of God.' 
{Sdhdhiya, op. cit.). 
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said that “ this landed him on the benighted shores 

of infidelity.” 

Of Dara Shikuh’s correspondence with the saints, 
Mulla Shah, Mian Mir, Shah Muhibbullah, Shah Dil- 
ruba and others, whatever has been preserved, even in its 
fragmentary character,'*'' the main theme is the discus¬ 
sion of mystical doctrines of diverse nature and the 
clarification and exposition of the doubts and misgivings 
in the mind of the young aspirant. 

Muhibuiiah and Shah “To the Compendium of esoteric and ex- 
oteric sciences,” he addresses Shaikh 

Muhibbullah AllahbadI in one of his letters, “ who is pro¬ 
ficient in the comprehension of the stages of form and 

spirit.Shaikh Muhibbullah, this lover of the saints 

(Dara Shikuh) sends his greetings and felicitations: I 
respectfully acknowledge your letter containing your 

answers to my questions with utmost gratitude and satis¬ 
faction; its contents have enlightened me with your views 
on the subject and have given me pleasure and delight. 
Some of the answers have been exactly to my expectations 
and while the others I have identified with my spiritual 
longings and inclinations (which are in confirmation 
with the holy Qur'an and the Sunnah of the Prophet of 
God)...For years I have been studying books on the ‘in¬ 
ner state’ of the saints but controversies being abun¬ 
dantly found therein, I have discarded them hereafter, 
devoting my whole self to the study of the mind, which 
is a boundless ocean where pure gems are always to be 
found: 

■ Refer me not anymore to such books, 

For my conscioiTs-self is an open book to me.” 

Tlie-e letters to my knotvledfre are as follotrs : 6 letters to 

Shall Muhammad Dilruba contained in the Fayyad-vl-Oau-aiun and 
reproduced in the Ruqa‘at-i- AlamyiT (Vol. I, p. 319-324); 2 letters 
to Shah Muhibbullah Allahabad! (Ihid, p. 32-5-330 ) ; 1 letter to 
Sarmad (Indian Antiquary, 1924) and 2 letters in a MS. of the 
Safina-t-Bahr-nl-Muhit in Berlin Library (Pcrtsch, p. 40, 45). 
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Another interesting letter to Shah Muhammad Dil- 
ruba (p. 149), the ‘ veiled mystic and saint,' celebrated 
for his piety and devotion is also addressed in the same 
vein. “ This saint,” writes Dara Shikuh. “ had selected 
for himself the corner of obscurity. He did not uncover 
his face and talked to people from behind a screen. Once 
he told me that he did not wish to expose his face to the 
vision of all. I remarked that to behold his face was a 
blessing. He then agreed that he would only uncover his 
face before those whom he thought as the men of the Path; 
thus the commonality would, of their own accord desist 
from approaching him . . . 

The following letter of Shah Muhibbullah is in answer 
to a few questions put by Dara Shikuh and their elucida¬ 
tion by the former: 

Dara ^ikuh : What is the true significance of the 
‘Great Veil ’ (Hijab-i-Akbar)^. 

SJhah Muhibbullah: Knowledge associated with mind 
is benficial; it constitutes a burden when related to body. 
Thus knowledge which tends to perpetuate the fancy of 
duality, is in reality an obstruction. From another point 
of view, however, when it attaches itself to the light of 
limitations, without the individual being conscious of it, 
of a certainty it is the ‘ Great Veil,’ for, the acquisition 
of knowledge, of whatever kind it might be, is an obstruc¬ 
tion; because the attributes envelop the Universal Person 
in a screen. The gnostics, therefore, in their discourses 
to the seekers on devotion, have not confined it to limita¬ 
tions. 

Dura ^ikuh: Has the spiritual advancement an 
extremity ? 

S/nlh Muhibbidlah : 

O biothcr, the Path leads to an endless track, 

Hasandt-ul-‘Arifin, p. 33. 

I\uqa‘dt-i-‘Alamgtr (op. cit.). 

F. 13 
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Proceed, the way lies before you." 

In relation to the Universal Person it is as you are 
already aware of i.t. 

Ddrd SAikiih : Is it possible to acquire spiritual per¬ 
fection by soul-discipline? 

^dh MuhibMilldh: Such a question, coming as it 
is from a monotheist in search of the U^nity of God (Dara 
Shikuh), sounds strange! The individual is perfection 
in itself, for the soul provides him with true discipline. 
In fact, so long as he remains entangled in the whirlpool 
of fancy, he considers the manifestations apart from 
Him and attributes Divine Grace to it. 

Ddrd ^ikuh: How can the mind be capable of 
holding the Infinite within its own self? 

SAdh Muhibbtilldh : Mind has an access to the In¬ 
finite, for, it is endless in its own end; and if this fact 
is not comprehended properly, it would not be possible 
for human mind to contain the Infinite. 

Ddrd SAikuh: Does the Lover attain immortality 
with the Beloved ? 

Stah MtihibbiiUdh: My soul! the two terms of 
Lover and Beloved are known due to the felicity of the 
former: so even after the attainment of gnosis by him, 
the torments in the niche of the grave still confront him : 

Union with the Btdoved ts divine to the friends.’’ 

Ddrd SAikuh : Does the Lover attain union with 
the Beloved after death ? 

Shah Mtihibbitlldh: Death constitutes a bridge irhich 
links friend with friend. Whatever exposition to this 
effect was given by the perfects, was the outcome of ma¬ 
tured experience; for. infact, the perfection of man is 
unattainable without death. 

Ddrd Shikuh : How can we differentiate between 
love and affliction ? 
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Shah Muhihhnllah : Affliction is the ladder which 
leads to love, for, it is said : 


All in this universe, tn part or m v\hoIe, 
Constitute the aich ol‘ a bridge In Love’s Path. 


Dam Shikuh : When Sayyed-iit~Ta’ifa replied, 
“Turning towards the origin ' in ansv/er to : “What is the 
endV' what was its true significance? 

Shah Muhihhidldh : The origin, you must know, 
is the diversion from the reality, in consequence of a fancy 
for duality; and the end is a complete comprehension of 
the reality. Other reason being the soul’s journey to¬ 
wards the origin of the Physical Plane {‘Alam-i-Ndsut) 
which is the seat of the most Gracious; its end marks 
declivity from height, which is a position for the Imams 
of gnosticism. This is the Physical Plane, because the 
universe is involved in a cycle of encirclements, the centre 
of the circle, revolving along the circumference is an end 
in itself.®® 


Ddra Shikuh: “Verily he is transgressing and ig¬ 
norant T Is this verse in condemnation of man or in his 
commendation ? 

Shah MuhihhuUdh: It is said in compassion for 

him. 


Ddrd Shikuh : Since the universe is not perishable, 
how can we account for the effacement of things ? 

Shah Muhibbullah : According to : Everything is per¬ 
ishable except His face, things perish. Whatever remains 
is due to its own capacity and metonymy of its absolute 
nature. 

Very little attention has been paid by the historians 
to the relations of Dai'a Shikuh with con¬ 
temporary saints. It is a great tragedy 
of events that this most important 


Dara Siiikuh 
Sarmad. 


and 


Eefereii03 is here to the fact that the heginniug of every¬ 
thing was tile eai'tli atom {niiqtah). 
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a.spect of the devotional life of the unfortunate prince has 
not only been ignored by contempoi-ary Muslim writers, but 
also by his most modern biographers. The records and 
documents which throw light on his spiritual relations 
with the living saints of the time, still remain untouched. 
The most important of these, of course, are the hitherto 
mentioned two biographies of the saints, particularly the 
Sakinat-td-Awliya\ which contains about a dozen letters 
of the prince addressed to Mulla Shah Badakh^ani; the 
Mukdldma Bdhd Ldl wa Data SAikiih, a dialogue on com¬ 
parative mythology between the latter and a saint of the 
order of Kabir; the Hasandt-ul-‘Arifin, wherein many 
intimate details of his relation with some contemporary 
saints are recorded, and the Fayydd-ul-Qawdnln, a collec¬ 
tion of the letters of the Mughal princes and court nobility, 
which contains eight letters of Dara Shikuh to Shah Dil- 
ruba and Shah Muhibbullah, asking for illumination on 
some of .the mystic doctrines. To these we may add the 
circumstantial accounts of contemporary historians, like 
the author of the Mirdt-ul-Khaydl, the RidcJ-uI-^idixi 
and the Stona de Moyor, which furnish some details of 
his relations with Sarmad.* 

Sarmad, the Sufi martyr of Delhi, according to the 
authors of the Dahistdn-i-Madhd.hih and the Ridd-id- 
^u‘ra, was originally an Armenian Jew 
Views" converted to Islam. He was born at 

Kashan and came to India in 1654 A.D. 
A man of culture and erudition, he was well-versed 
in comparative religion and occult sciences. Devoid 
of the religious zeal born in a new convert, he was 
one of those liberal thinkers who boldly translated their 
convictions into action. His theosophical outlook is 
apparent from one of his quatrains, which is cited by Mirza 


It is 0(1(1 tliat none of Dara .^^itiili’s biograpliioal works 
niake.s a reference to the life or sayings of Sarmad. 
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Muhsin Fan!. “’I obey the Qur’an,” says Sarmad, “I am 
a Hindu priest and a monk; I am a Eabbi Jew, I am an 
infidel and I am a Muslim.Drunk with Divine love 
and ecstatic pleasure, he lost self-consciousness and turn¬ 
ed a nudist. Soon afterwards he set on ” wanderings” 
and came to Delhi, where his association with men of 
Sufi thought gave a stimulus to his spiritual yearnings and 
he began to preach his hetrodox Sufi ideas. Here people 
flocked round him for his great sanctity and supernatural 
powers and he began to wield a potent influence over the 
religious mind of the people. 

When Dara Shikuh came to know of Sarmad, he 
brought to the notice of Shah Jahan the miraculous powers 
of the saint“^ and later on invited him to his court and, 
due to the mutual comprehension of similar mystic ideals, 
they soon developed intimate regard for each other. The 
author of the Mir’dt-iil-KJiayal, due to 
Sa^maV^is couvictious of the orthodox fold, 
describes this meeting in his own way : 
“As Sultan Dara Shikuh had a liking for the company 
of lunatics,” he observes, “ he kept Sarmad’s company 
and enjoyed his discourses for a considerable time.” 
Nicolo Manucci also cynically remarks,®® that Dara 
Shikuh liked a Hebrew atheist called Sarmad, who went 
always naked, except when he appeared in the presence of 
the prince, when he contented himself with a piece of 
cloth at his waist. Only Bernier’s attitude towards Sar¬ 
mad is sympathetic and the description of his execution is 
vivid and accurate. 

There are accounts of very conflicting nature as to 
the reason of Sarmad’s nudity, with regard to which we 


‘'1 Tide, the I.damic Culture, October 1933, p. 669. 
J.R.AS., Tol. XX (New Series), p. 120. 

1 ide. Stonu dc Mogur, Vol. I. p. 384. 
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have no mind to enter into discussion, but it v/ould be 
„ , , , more appropriate to record here his 

own defence of living in partibiis 
naturalibiisj'^ which he advances in one of his exquisite 
quatrains :— 


Ho who made thee lule this universe. 

Has endowed us with the cause ot all distraught. 

Those with deformity. He has coveied with dress; 

To the innnaculate He gave the lobc of nudity.” 

Not much has come down to us concerning the nature 
of the discussions between Dara Shikuh and Sarmad, but 
it can I e easily surmised that its main trend centred round 
some of the most intricate and controver- 
SaniiaV *'^**''' sial aspects of spiritual problems. Only 
one letter of Dara Shikuh to Sarmad 
and the latter's reply has been preserved.Dara 
Shikuh addresses him as ‘‘my guide and preceptor’’ and 
writes : ‘‘Every day I resolve to pay my respects to you. 
It remains unaccomplished. If ‘I’ be ‘I’, wherefore is 
my intention of no account? If ‘I’ be naught, where is 
my fault? Though the assassination of Imam Husain 
was the will of God, who is Yazid between them? 
If it is not the Divine Will, then what is the meaning of : 
‘God does whatever He wills, commands whatever He 
intends.’ The most excellent Prophet used to go to fight 
with the infidels and defeat was inflicted on the army of 
Islam. The exoteric scholars say it is discipline in re¬ 
signation. For the perfect what discipline was neces¬ 
sary ?” 

To which Sarmad replied with the following couplet: 
"Dear friend, 

Whatever we have read, we have forgotten, 

Save the discourse of the Beloved which we reiterate.”56 


J.R.A.S. op. cit. 

'''> Indian Antiquary, 1924. 
Indian Antiquary, op. cit. 
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Sarmad’s end was as tragic as that of Dara Shikuh. 
Like the latter he Wt,s hated by the orthodox. He, too, 
was dubbed as a heretic and on the subterfuge of religious 
disbelief, the council of the Ulema summoned by Aurang- 
zeb passed an order for the execution of the “saint of 
insanity.” It is also mentioned by some historians that 
Sarmad had predicted that Dara Shikuh 
^^sarmad s tragic succeed Shah Jahau to the Impe¬ 

rial throne of Delhi. When after the 
execution of Dara Shikuh, he wnis brought before Aurang- 
zeb (1661 A.D.), wLo questioned him as to the validity of 
his statement, Sarmad replied: “God has given him 
eternal sovereignty and my prophecy has not proved false,” 
According to Manucci,®' he also sarcastically added, 
“But you cannot see him, for you tyrannise over those of 
your own blood; and in order to usurp the kingdom, you 
took aAvay .the life of your brothers and committed other 
barbarities.” This infuriated Aurangzeb and he order¬ 
ed his immediate execution. But whatever may be the 
reasons for Sarmad’s execution, one fact stands out clear. 
“ Dara Shikuh was condemned because of his ‘ apostasy,’ 
Sarmad too was condemned because he contributed part¬ 
ly to that ‘apostasy’. Aurangzeb was a stern puritan. 
Deeply as he disliked his elder brother for his politics and 
his leanings towards the tenets of non-Muslims, his first 
act, as soon as he came to power, was to remove that arch¬ 
heretic and .those who aided and abetted him in his apo¬ 
stasy and heretic notions.”®'* With the unusual courage 
of a martyr, Sarmad ascended the scaffold and when he 
saw the executioner raise a naked sAvord, he smiled and 
exclaimed : 

“The sweetheart with the naked sword in hand, approaches near ; 

In whatever garb Thou mayst come, I recognise Thee'’ 50 

Ston'd de Mogor, Yol. I. 

0 ® J.R.A.S. op. cit. 

Ihid, 
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It would be interesting to read the following letter 
of Dara Shikuh which he wrote to Aurangzeb from his 
prison, just before his execution. It 
AiJranyeb. clearlj repudiates the charges of the 

biased historians that in the villainous 
disguise of a mystic, Dara Shikuh in reality was “a crafty 
intriguing politician:” 

‘‘My brother and my king, 

I think not of sovereignty. I wish it may be aus¬ 
picious to you and your descendants. The idea of my 
execution in your lofty mind is unnecessary. If I am 
alloted a residential place and one of my maids to attend 
to me, I would pray for Your Majesty from my peaceful 
corner.” 

Aurangzeb disdainfully wrote this verse on the back 
of the letter and sent it back to him: 

‘\-ind you had disobeyed before and had been one of 
the seditious. 


Vide. Ruqa‘dt-i-‘Alamgir, Vol. I. p. 330. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE HASAXAT-UL-‘ARIFIN 


My aphorisms?” 

"All these aphorisms are mine, for, they are in accordance 
with the greatest of all aphori ms—the Truth." 

—DAEA SHIKUH 


THE APHORISMS OF SAINTS. 

The HasanM-uWArifin ov the Aphorisms of the 
Saints, completed on Sunday. Rabi‘-ul-Awwal. 1. 1064 
A.H. is the third work on saints. It contains the say¬ 
ings and aphorisms of one hundred and seven saints 
and mystics of various religious orders. The object of 
the compilation of the work is described thus in the pre¬ 
face : “ Says this unsolicitious Muham- 

Its Alms snd Ob* i t\— — c^i *i * i. xi • x* 

joots. rnad Hara Shikuh. since at this time 

i.e. in the year 1062 A.H., being the 
thirty-eighth year of this fnqtr (Para Shikuh): I was 
enamoured of studying books on the ways of men of Path 
and had in my mind nothing save the attainment of Unity 
of God: and since before this time, in a state of ecstasy 
and enthusiasm. I had uf^ered some words pertaining to 
sublime knowledge, certain sordid and abject fellows and 
some dry, insipid and bigoted persons, on account of their 
narrow outlook, accused me of heresy and apostasy. It 
was then that I realised the importance of compiling the 
aphorisms of great believers in the Unity of God and saints 
who have heretofore acquired the knowledge of Reality, 
so that these may serve as an argument against the 
fellows, who were really imposters (Dajjdls), although they 
wore the face of Christ; and Abil Jehls, although they 
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assumed the garb of Moses and that of the followers of 
the Prophet d 

Continuing he remarks that since the aphorisms of 
the mystics as compiled by Ruz Bahan Baqli were written 
in a metaphorical language, replete with numerous allu¬ 
sions and similies and were above the intelligence of an 
average individual, he therefore had arranged and 
collected them and set foith in simple, unambiguous style 
together with suitable verses written by mystics and him¬ 
self. Accordingly he had named the work as HasanCit-ul- 
‘Ariftn, so that it may serve as argument and proof for 
the true men of Path and put a check on the vicious tongue 
of the accusors.' 

It follows from the above statement that by this time 
Bara Shikuh had considerably perturbed the ostrichlike 
complacency of the orthodox school. His liberal and 
out-spoken pronouncements on religious matters were 
not much appreciated by the latter, who held the divine 
monopoly to interpret and speak on religion, and being 
devoid of enlightenment and broadened outlook grew 
His Flings at his sfai’t^ol at ths princely encroachment on 
Opponents. their sacred right. Their inward feel¬ 

ings, naturally, took the shape of a cautious but vehement 
denunciation of his ideals. Bara Shikuh was well aware 
of this ever-grow.ng suspicion and distrust anl viewed 
with apprehension the utter misrepresentation of his 
spiritual and religious ambitions. ^ So he took his line of 
defence by the compilation of the sayings of saints who 
held similar or even stronger views on such matters than 
himself. When asked as to his own sayings on account 
of his close association with the saints to ))e included in 
the Hasanclt-ul-‘Arifin. he remarked, “IMv aphorisms? 


1 Enxanai-nl-Arifm. Mujlaba'i Press, Delhi. l."09 A H. p. 2. 
- Ibid. 
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All these sayings are mine for they are in aecor.lance with 
the greatest of all aphorisms—the Truth.”® 

Even this retort to his opponents did not satisfy him 
and often he gave expression to his views in most vehement 
language. The Mulla is a common theme of derision in 
his writings. Apart from the orthodox political clique, 
who denounced him as an unbeliever and an atheist, he 
was not pleased with the ever-chaffing Mvilla, whom he 
considered as hypocritical and quarrelous. So he says : 

■'rarail;.'e i^- thtie where no Vlulla eNi.ste..— 

Wheio the iioi^e of his discussions and dehate 's not heaid. 

May the wotld beeoiiie free from the no.se of Vfiilli. 

.\nd none should pay any heed to his jniicu‘ 1 

In the city wheie a Muila resides, 

iNo w'i~e iii.in ever stays ."4 

Or, 

"To him who drank the cup of Unity, 

The town's aM'et'cs appear as as5e3.”5 

And again : 

"All this piety of theiis is conceit and hypocrisy. 

How ran it lie woitliy of our beloved•?”6 

In the Hnmtiat-ul-‘Arifln as in his other works he 
often gives expression to his estimate of the Ulema. “As a 
matter of fact,” he remarks, “these 'Ulema' are ignora¬ 
muses to themselves and learned to the ignorant. To this 
effect I have said in the following quatrain : 

“What (]i>avi)N\ah chd the Satan hull on Adam? 


3 lhi<L ;jti. 

^ J.li.A.S.B.. Yol. Y, No. I, p. 168. 

■' Und. 

® Ihid. 
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Said Husain {Mansur Hallaj), 'I am the Truth,’ 

and got the gallows. 

Eveiy prophet and saint suffered afflictions and torments, 

Due to the vicious and ignominous conduei of the Mnlla”.'r 

This tract, is in fact a supplement to the Safinat-ul- 
A wliyd’ which records biographical notices on saints and 
mystics. It has been published at the Mujtaba’i Press 
Delhi (1309 A.H.), copies of which edition are scarce and 
an Urdu lithographed translation appeared in two edi¬ 
tions at Lahore without date. MS. copies are also avail¬ 
able in various Indian libraries. 

The sayings and aphorisms of 107 saints and mystics 
of diverse religious orders are recorded in the ShatJiiydt. 

including those of the Prophet (p. 3) and 
Its contfuta. the Imams (p. 4-5); Ibrahim Adham 

(p. 5); Ma'ruf Karklu (p. G); Abu 
Yazid (p. 8); Sahl bin 'Abdullah Tushtri (p. 9); Abu Sa'id 
Abdul Khair (p. 10); Sayyed-ut-Ta’ifa Junaid (p. 13); 
Shaikh Euyan (p. 14); Abu Bakr Wasti (p. 15); Husain 
bin Mansur a 1-Hallaj (p. 18); Abu Bakr Shibll (p. 19); 
Abu ‘Abdullah Khafif (p. 23); Shaikh-ul-Islam ‘Abdullah 
xinsari (p. 26); Nfir-ud-I)In ‘Abdur Rahman Jami (p. 28); 
Imam Ghazali (p. 27); ‘Abdul Qadii’ Jilani (p. 28); Ibn 
al-‘Arabi (p. 31); Najm-ud-Din Razi (p. 33); Mu‘in-ud- 
Din Chishti (p. 34); Nizam-ud-Din Dehlavvl (p. 34); Jalal- 
ud-Din RumI (p. 35); Shaikh ‘Iraqi (p. 36) ; Shah Qasim- 
ul-Anwar (p. 38); Kabir (p. 43) ; Baba Lai Das Balragi (p. 
44); Baba Piare (p. 44) etc. etc. 

The verses and quatrains of many poets and mystics 
are also quoted in the treatise. These include those of 
Dara Shikuh (pp. 2, 7, 13. 15, 18, 21, 23, 20, 27, 31, 32 
34, 38, 44, 45, 50, 53, 54, 57, 58. and 64.); Jami (pp. 12 
26-7 and 41); Hafiz (p. 17); Mulla Shah (p. 22, 58 and 
60); Abu Sa‘id Abul Khair (p. 25); Sa‘ad-ud-Dln Hamwi 
(p. 33); Jalal-ud-Din Rum! (p. 35); Shaikh Abdullah Bal- 


" Hasan<Jt-iil-‘Arifin, p. 18 
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lyani (p. 34); ^aikh Ashral-ud-Dln Panipati alias Bu 'Ali 
Qalandar (p. 35); Shams-ud-Din Muhammad Kesh (p. 36); 
‘Iraqi (p. 36); AAvhad-ud-Din Kirmani (p. 36); Shaikh 
Mahmud Jastri (p. 37); Shaikh Maghrabi (p. 37); Shaikh 
Qasim-ul-An-war (p. 38); Khwaja Ahrar (p. 39); Shaikh 
Sahabi (p. 42); Sjaaikh Husain (p. 48) and others. 

Personal allusions are given in abundance by Dara 
Shikuh, in the elucidation of aphorisms of various saints 
in conjunction with his own views :— 

(1) . “Shaikh ‘Abdullah Ansari remarks," he writes, 

‘‘that he had pronounced his views on more sub¬ 
lime doctrines than al-Hallaj. While the lat¬ 
ter confined Truth to his own individual self, 
he visualised all as Truth. To this effect, I 
have said in the following quatrain : 

"Never woulj a giiostiv a'.tnimte (.ioJ-hvaJ to his own self: 

Never would he sulTer sepaiatioii fioiii the Sublime Self. 

Foi, to be a slave is to become a master' 

Since All is He: (the giio.tiO would not act in vanity." 

(2) . “ Shaikh Abu Salih Damishql said, that Unity 

of (joJ can be attained through uniformity of 
conception and not by knowledge. To speak 
abtiut it is not so difficult as to become it. I 
have remaked to this effect : 

“Dost ihoii wi-^h 10 enrol the' oiicle oi men of ^ight and illumination'^ 

Then Lta'jt' talking and be m the "stale", 

B\ iitteimg the fonnnlde of tioirs Cniix’/thou cari'.t 

not become a monotheist— 

The tongue cannm taste sugai by only profes'^iiig ils uaine.” 

(3) . While recording the aphorisms of Hadrat 

BarT, whom he calls as ‘‘ one of my teachers, 
unrivalled in the practice of resignation, de¬ 
tachment and unification,” he remarks that he 
had served him for a number of years and had 
constantly persisted in knowing his name. To 
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this he always declined and replied that all 
names were his names for, the faqlrs had no 
names. To this effect he (Dara Shikuh) had 
said ill the following quatrain : 

“IS't'vor have T found a -sinole atom sepaiate ftoni the din, 

Kveiy drop is in itself the ocean. 

Wiili what name can one invoke Ood’’ 

Whatever name eKi^ts, is Hib name.’* 

Some of the reminiscences of the saint who died in 
1062 A.H.. are obviously the outcome of an'incredulous ani¬ 
mation on the part of the prince, but his narrative, none¬ 
theless, is graphic and vivid. 

“ Once I enquired of him,” he says, “ to whom do you 
owe spiritual all glance?” 

“ To my own self,” he rejoined. 

‘What order of the saints is yours?’ I persisted. 

” ‘My own.’ He replied. 

■‘He never addressed anyone except myself in the mas¬ 
culine gender,” he continues, ‘‘ to others he always ap- 
I'lied the faminine gender. I discerned its cause. He 
recognised none as man except those whom he deemed 
as God-knowing ‘Arifs. He neither took food nor slept, 
nor he kept any followers and attendants. Once 1 
ventured to enquire whether he had sought knowledge 
from anyone. To this he retortel that he had killed 
both the mulla and the pandit, from whom then should 
he seek knowledge? Whenever I took his leave to depart. 
I always wept. He always remarked that thoiigrh he 
cherished great love, affection and regard for me, he could 
never attach himself to such bonds. He was ever in the 
full knowledge of my affairs and often warned me liefore- 
hantl of the coming events. His heart ever throbbed 

with noble sentiments.whatever passe 1 in my mind 

he told me about it. Once, while I was in his seivice 
at mid-night, I recollected my spiritual teacher Shaikh 
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A'lir (Mian Mir). He drew neai- and kissed my fore¬ 
head and I’emarked that my fortune would not rise above 
than that. He then got up, paced a few steps and 
reappeared in the form of my spiritual teacher ! .\fter a 
Avhile. he sat down anf assumed his ovai shape. I knew 
that he had discerned what had passed in my mind at 
the moment. 

One of his miracles was that even wild beasts, 
birds, the mineral and the vegetable worlds conversed 
with him! . 

■‘One I sought his advice on some matter. His 
reply made an everlasting impression on my mind. At the 
time we were quite alone, as none ever accompanied me 
while I vpent to visit him. My horse, tethered to the 
branch of a tree, all of a sudden, began to speak and con¬ 
firmed his statement! He smiled and remarked that my 
own horse affirmed to what he had said. 

One night a glow-worm soared high in the air. I 
pointed it out to him. He recited a verse in Hindi, whose 
purpor: was to this effect: ‘‘Thou art a spark of the flame 
of mine love.” He then raised his hand and down came 
the insect and perched on his hand. 

One day a few evomen of a village, where he had 
sojourned in his youth, were in attendance. I was also 
present. H.^ asked me whether I had taken care of 
them and had protected them. I replied that I did not 
know who they were. H? told me that those women 
were my tenants, who laboured and cultivated the land, 
which brought revenue to the royal treasury .... So 
I should ever be readv to look to their needs ..... 

“Twelve days before his death, he told m? that he 
could suffer the earth's burden, but the latter would not 
be able to carry his load. He also instructed me to look 

to his burial. He died on the 15th of Rabi‘-ul- 

Awwal, 1062 A.H.. and attained eternal salvation, 
being laid to rest in the village Barcha ( ? ), in the environ- 
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merits of pargaim Bara .... To this effect I have referred 
to in the following quatrain :— 

Men of heait ate not pggrtevtd at Death's appreath 
.4 -nakefiii mind teai-. not slumber. 

If thy soul east away the body, what doe^ it luartfi'> 

When the akin wears out. the snake ea'ts it away!" 



CHAPTER V 


THE TARIQAT-UL-HAQTQAT 

The Tanqat-ul-Haqlqat, a small treatise, lucid and 
concise on the manifold stages and states of the spiritual 
path, is less known but is a work of considerable value. It 
lay unnoticed for a time under the name of Risala'i 
Ma'drif. No date is given of its composition nor does it 
contain any preface. It was published in 1857 A.D. in 
three small booklets, at Brij Lai Press Gujranwala, but 
hardly any copy of this is available now. The text of this 
edition dift'ers materially from a MS. copy of the same in 
the Government Public Library Lahore, under the title of 
Risd’il-i-Tasau'wuf. Many other MSS. include a number 
of rehtorical subjective discourses on mystic doctrines, 
mostly of fragmentary character. An Urdu lithograph 
translation of the text which is not much different from 
that of the Gujranwala edition, was published at I^ahore 
in 1341 A, H. 

The Tanqat-ul-Haqlqat written in mixed prose and 
poetry, is largelj' expository in character, emotional rather 
than philosophical and can easily be included in the first 
category of Dara Shikuh’s writings. It 
The Prologue coiitains 36 pages written in mystical 

language full of numerous niha'is. baits and verses. It 
opens with a prologue containing an eulogy on God’s 
Omnipotance followed by a short discourse on the incompe¬ 
tence of human efforts to comprehend His all-prevading 
powers, for, “the hands of human intelligence and wisdom 
cannot reach the pinnacle of His glory: 

Imagination hath no foot-hold on this Path; 

Thought cannot exercise its faculties on its ways. 

O, woe bet’de ! much interrenes ’twixt a drop and the ocean, 

How odd ! out of madness thou desireth tb.e (lifiOJ.lt, ’ 
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Another line of thought is that “All is He’’. In the 
Ka‘ba and Somnat—everywhere, Christian chaples, idola¬ 
trous temples and mosques He resides : 

"Thou dwelleth m Ka'ba and Somnat, 

And in the enamoured lovers’ heart; 

Thou art the rose and also the amorous nightingale, 

Thou art the moth on Thine own beauty’s taper.’’ 

Continuing in this strain at some length, he sums 
up in the following verses : 

Thou hast set the taverns in commotion ; 

The Saqi and the drinking bouts ensue with great enthusiasm. 

In the temple thou causest the bells to chime— 

The idol, the temple as also the religious hypocrisy. 

In the Ka'ha people pray unto Thee 

And desire Thy union. 

The manifest and the hidden, all emenate from Thee, 

As also the drop and the ocean. 

Oft Thou sendeth Thine lovers to the gallows. 

Oft Thou unveileth Thine face to a Moses at the Sana’I . 

The author’s aim in compiling the Tanqat is given 
briefly in these words : “After the praises and eulogium of 
the Lord of the faith and universe, may it be clear on the 
munificient mind of men of light and the illuminating 
wisdom of the gnostics that when the angel of truth and 
absolute guide reflected in the mirror of my imagination, 
all these words full of meditative mysteries, I had no other 
way but to set them in writing, thus making them manifest 
in the field of manifestation. I named this tract Tarlqat- 
^d-Haq^qat, with the hope, that the far-sighted men of 
faith would accord to it their approval and acceptance. 

The Tarlqat-ul-Raqiqat lacks uniformity of thought 
and conception. It deals at random with diverse mystical 
stages in the ‘Arif’s path. Unlike 
matter! Subject- other works of Dara Shiktih, its style is 
ornate and flowery, at places thought 
subservient to an exquisite flow of introspective strain. 
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Its tone is didactic and emotional throughout, which appeals 
to our mind rather than to our intellect. Neither does it 
contain any extraordinary enunciation of experimental or 
doctrinal mysticism as in the Risdla’i Haq Numd’. Its only 
charm, perhaps, is the undercurrent of an unbounded 
sincerity and conviction, which runs beneath the surface 
of his own religious experience. The subjective religious 
experiences of the author are abundant and indicate “ the 
extent of spiritual perfection gained and further aspira¬ 
tion for the limitless Unknown.” 

The whole work is interspersed with numerous quat¬ 
rains, verses and poems, which lend an additional charm 
T, , , to the much rehtorical narrative. It 

Its contents 

contains 32 rubd'iydt, 123 ahiydt and 
many fards. The tract itself is divided into 30 sections, 
each of which is called a manzil or stage in the path of the 
'Arif. 

(1) First Manzil: On the value of human detach¬ 
ment in this “flimsy, materialistic world”; on existence 
and non-existence and the relative value of both. “The 
world is a mirage, it will not quench thy thirst.” The 
following verses are a keynote of the ideas expresed : 
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(2) Second Manzil : On the abstinence of ignorance 
and the acquisition of knowledge, for which the value of 
time as an “eternal felicity” is an essential factor. 

(3) Third Manzil: On the purity of mind and 
“keeping mind’s mirror clean from the rust of hallucina¬ 
tion of why and wherefore and maintaining the fountain¬ 
head of heart, from which originate boundless oceans, clear 
from the mushroom overgrowth of worldly ambitions.’' 

(4) Fourth Manzil: On the effacement of life and 
renunciation of consciousness and the realisation of true 
self. 

(5) Fifth Manzil-. On the ways of the men of 
path. 

(6) Sixth Manzil-. On the contemplation of Hu hu 
ant hu. 

(7) Seventh Manzil: On the correctitude of belief, 
which constitutes the foundation of sincerity, love and 
fidelity. 

(8) .Eighth Manzil ; On the virtues of sincerity, 
which is an eternal fortune, immune from the vissicitudes 
of time. 

(9) Ninth Manzil: On resignation “ whose threshold 
lies above the planes of imagination and fancy.” 

(10) Tenth Manzil: On the virtues of submission to 

Divine Will, which necessiates complete surrender to God. 
The importance of this stage is emphasised thus in the 
ornate style: “ This is a stage where doubt, misgivings 
and hypocrisy are superfluos. It is like a flower without 
thorns, a wine free from cropsickness, a garden teeming 
with roses and anemones, a tavern of ecstasy and delight, 
a town whose people are endowe^J with light and illumina¬ 
tion, a taper in the darkened night, a candle burning in 
the secret chamber of the Unknown.” 

(11) Eleventh Manzil : On steadfastedness in the 
path of Divine love. 

(12) Tirelveth Manzil-. On Contemplation. 
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(13) Thirteenth Manzil : On the spiritual experi¬ 
ences of the gnostics—a “ state ” full of enlightenment. 

(14) Fourteenth Manzil: On singlemindedness of 
devotion. Multi-colouredness involves the mind in a state 
of distraction. “From Ka‘ba to temple and vice versa 
does not help in the realisation of spiritual aspirations. 
At this stage concentration of mind is an essential factor. 
The outw^ard symbols of places of meditation—temple and 
monastx’y as also rosary and sacred thread, are all super¬ 
ficial and of no practical value : 

From Ka'ba and temple emanates naught. 

Why stigmatize both? 

For the Lord resides not therein. 

Always near the men of vision; 

Ever visible and unc oncealed. Look ! 

(15) Fifteenth Manzil: On the description of part 
and whole {Juz-o-kul). The human existence rests on the 
phenomenon of cause and effect. The waves of the ocean 
originate from the ocean; none exists without the other. 
Both are inseparable. Similarly a drop embodies the ocean 
itself and the waves formed of numerous drops, “carry 
within their embrace the very “FTmman,’’ 

(16) Sixteenth Manzil: On the “state” of the 
mystics. 

(17) Seventeenth Manzil: On the submergence of 
the individual self in the Universal self. The annihila¬ 
tion of all except Allah involves the least consciousness of 
self-annihilation. 

(18) highteenth Manzil: On the secret of human ex¬ 
istence. 

(19) Nineteenth Manzil: On detachment {Tajrld). 

(20) Twentieth Manzil: On annihilation and sub¬ 
sistence {haqd-o-fand). 

(21) Twenty-fir St Manzil: On Fixity {tamkin). 

(22) Twenty-second Manzil ; On the outward and 
inward rectitude (istiqdmat). 
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(23) Tiventy-third Manzil : On the Salik. 

(24) Twenty-fourth Manzil: On the conversion of 
minds (munqalah-ul-qaluh). “I have read many books,” he 
says “which guide and enlighten the intellect, but I could 
not find my way from form to spirit and from the exoteric 
to the esoteric. Somehow I could not grasp .the idea that 
the spirit revolves within the form. For a long time I 
could not fathom the truth and realise my object. Till 
at last I was directed towards the path of mind; when I 
traversed upon this path I found it most illuminating. 
It is like a record whose very words and substance is clear 
and intelligible. For days I clarified and polished my 

ideas with concentration and diffusiveness.and I 

became full of ecstatic pleasure, detached myself from 
people and selected seclusion. Then I lost self-conscious¬ 
ness . 

"Renounce all talks of argumentation and discussion, 

Be above the enslavement of faith and infidelity; 

Your mind is the seat of the Lord and the abode of the Divine— 

Why not ascend this throne and become a Sultan?’’ 

(25) . Twenty-fifth Manzil: On the renuncia.tion 
of fundamentals. “ When I had cut myself adrift from 
imaginative flights and elusive thoughts, I visualised a 
world, which is ocean within ocean, surface within surface, 
illumination within illumination, enlightenment within en¬ 
lightenment and manifestation within manifestation . . . .” 

(26) Twenty-sixth Manzil; On the discussion be- 
ween Eeason (fAql) and Insanity {Junun). This section 
is ver> interesting. “To-day Reason and Insanity fell 
out in an odd argument with each other. 

“ ‘Come we should recreate,’ said Reason to Insanity. 
Ihe latter disinclined and said, ‘Show me the desola¬ 
tion.’ 

“However Reason tried to persuade Insanity to come 
towards wisdom, the latter always sought infamy; the for¬ 
mer walked ever on the path of gain, but the latter chose 
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that of loss. Reason aspired ever for glory and fortune. 
Insanity ever talked of lowliness and humility; the for¬ 
mer ever displaj-ed an aptitude for pleasure but the latter 
showed an inclination towards affliction. Reason always 
thought of wife and children but Insanity ever strolled in 
the world of non-existence and annihilation; the former 
ever sought seclusion but the latter tore asunder the veil of 
concealment. 

“Reason’s ultimate goal seamed to be the Lord’s abode, 
while Insanity sat busy ringing bells in the temple of idol- 
atary; the former meditated on the DMkr, but the latter 
wore the sacred thread (zunndr); the former took the 
rosary in its hands but the latter soothed the ringlets of 
sweet-heart’s tresses. Gradually Reason lost hold on its 
own self and Insanity raised its head out of madness. It 
entered the forest.of annihilation and ceased all argumenta¬ 
tions on how and why. So Reason lost its former lustre : 

"This day self-consciousness dawned upon me' 

I am enchanted. How does it come to pass? 

For enlightenment's sake I kept my torch alight— 

Eeason was driven out and Insanity stepped in.” 

“Reason embodied perfect existence while Insanity 

represented the extremity of non-existence. There 

is no comparison between the two. One cannot be contain¬ 
ed in the other; one is drop while the'other is ocean. 
When the waves of Insanity’s ocean surge, the vital force 
of Reason’s storm subsides. It concludes with the follow¬ 
ing verses which are best given in the original;— 

(27) Twenty-seventh Manzil : On the cup-bearers 
of the Eternal Circle. 

(28) Tiventy-eighth Manzil: On the Path’s jour¬ 
ney. 
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(29) Twenty-ninth Manzil : On desisting from 
speech and the indulgence in fanciful imaginations. 

(30) Thirtieth Manzil: An apologia for attempt¬ 
ing to write the treaties which also shows that, ‘ Divine 
knowledge for him was the life of heart through Divinity 
and the diversion of inner thoughts from all that does not 
identify with him. Both the cognitional and emotional 
gnosis rest on the adaptability of human soul to the world¬ 
ly and spiritual environments.” 



CHAPTER VI 


THE RISALA’I HAQ NUMA’ 

The Risala'i Haq Numd’ a small tract containing the 
gist of Sufistic practices, chiefly physical exercises practiced 
by various religious orders, and the different stages of 
human consciousness in the four planes of existence, accord¬ 
ing to the following quatrain of the author, was completed 
in the year 1056 A.H. (1646 A.D.)‘: 

"This tract was completed 

In the year one thousand and fifty-six. 

It is not the work of Qadirt {Data ^iktth) but of the Qadir (Absolute one I—, 
Whatever we have set forth (therein), understand and peace be on thee 1’’ 

It also discusses the various means and ways of attain¬ 
ing spiritual perfection through gradual stages—of Grace 
and Action. The former consists in acquiring the dis- 
cipleship of a spiritual guide, who can awaken the seeker 
from the slumber of worldliness and indifference, and make 
him free from the snare of egoism and show to him the 
face of the True Beloved; while the latter is a matter of 
exertion and austeiity which ultimately leads the seeker 
to visualise the True Beloved. 

The Risala has been lithographed twice at the Nawal 
Kishore Press Lucknow, the second edition of which bears 
the date 1883 A.D. MS. copies of it are abundant in Indian 
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libraries, and an excellent abridged- English translation by 
Rai Bahadur Sarish Chander Vasu, the well-known Sans¬ 
krit scholar, was published by the Panini Office Allahabad 
in 1912. 

The tract n^as written, as appears from the preface, 
after Dara Shikiih's formal initiation into Qadin order. 

After describing his close association 
Qndm order: line of -vvlth the saffits aud ‘ffiaviug known one 

succession. o 

by one the different stages of separation 
{tajrid) and detachment (tafrid), and the subtleties of gnos¬ 
ticism (Hrfan) and unification (tawhld),'’ on the night of 
Friday, the 8th of Rajab, 1055 A.H., he received a “Divine 
Injunction that of all the religious orders, the Qadirl was 
the best.” The Qadirl order, he observes traces its origin 
to the Blessed Prophet; from him it descended to Shah 
Muhayl-ud-Din ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani and from him in 
right succession it came to Muhayi-ud-Din II. the Pir-i- 
Dastglr, and from him to Shaikh Mian Mir and from him 
to his spiritual guide (Mulla) Shah, and from him in right 
succession to him (Dara Shikuh). 

On that night of Divine Injunction, obsei'ves Dilra 
Shikuh, he was commanded to write this tract “ for the 
help and guiilance of those who were in the search of the 

The augury from the TlUtll. And siuce it WaS hlS WaV tO 

name e\fciy work of his after taking an 
augury from the holy Qtiran and obey the Divine Injunc¬ 
tion, he took up the Quran and this verse came before him : 
And certainly. We gave to Moses the Book after We had 
destroyed the former generations-, clear argument for men 
and a guHlance and a mercy that they may he mindful? 

- Chapt. XXVIII, 43 

' / 
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And since the meaning of this verse were identical with 
the ideas which he had in view, he named this tract as the 
Risala'i Haq Numa. Quatrain: 

Dost thou wish thy heart hecome a garden through ItiMue Ttnion? 

(Then) thiow thyself in the quest of the Beloved. 

It (the JUiulci} is like the compass {qibla-numa) pointing towaids thp 

Mecca : 


From the Haq Numa'. the Truth would drawn upon thee l.a 

Dara Shikuh claims no originality in presenting the 
doctrines embodied in the work. He says that all the 
teaching found scattered in various ancient and modern 
works was too voluminous for the study of ordinary man, 
and that his tract is a compendium of 
standard works on Sufism, viz., the 
FutuhM {al-Makki, by Muhayi-ud-Dm 
Ibn al-'ArabI, d. A.H. 638); the Fiims {al-Hikam, by Ibn 
al-‘Arabi); the (Risala’i) Sawdnih (by Ahmad al-Gliazali 
of Tus, A.H. 517); the Lawd’ih (dar haydn-i-ma‘dni o 
ma‘drlf, by Jam! A.H. 898); the LawdmF (Amcdr-al- 
by Jami A.PI. 875.) and the Lama^dt (al-Anivdr, 
by Fakhr-ud-Dm ‘Iraqi, A.H. 686), besides other works 
on the subject. Quatrain : 

n thou dost not know in detail the essence of the Law [S'aara'). 

If thou dost not obscive the treasure of the Demonstrations : 


He IS One and in both the woilds there is none except Him— 
This IS the truth as found in the FtiUihut and the Fitsux. 


It is, however, difficult to ascertain, how far Dara 
Shikuh has utilised the works of JamI, Ibn al-‘Arabl and 
‘Iraqi. His knowledge seems to be very 
How far he has Superficial both in respect of al-Futuhdt 

utilised the works of , _ 7 tt • 7 ■ • • 1 1 7 

others. and busjts al-Htkam; it is more probable 

that the former woi’k, which he claims 
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to have used extensively, might be the Futuhat al- 
Ghaih of ‘Abdul Qadir Jilanl or a Persian translation of 
it. Iraqi’s Lama‘dt al-Anwdr or rather a commentary on 
it by Jami entitled the Aaha^a’i Lama‘dt seems to have been 
very poorly used. The source of information with re¬ 
gard to .4 sAgAaZ, detailed in the Risdla appear a jum¬ 
bling of the mystical experiences of various Qddh'i saints 
with whom he was associated, though he asserts: “It must 
be known that whatever is written in this tract, is exactly 
without a hair’s difference, the record of the practices, 
meditations, methods of sitting, moving and acting adopt¬ 
ed by the holy Prophet.” 

The Risdla is divided into four fasls on the description 
of the four planes of existence, followed by two supplemen¬ 
tary fasls which deal with Divine Essence: 

Fasl I. On the Physical World {Dar haydn-i-‘Alam 
i-Ndsdt). 

Fasl II. On the Astro-Mental World {Dar baydn-i- 
‘Alam-i-Malakut). 

Fasl III. On the World of Bliss {Dar baydn-i- Ala<m- 
i-Jabrut). 

Fasl IV. On the World of Divinity {Dar baydn-i- 
‘Alam-i-Ldhut). 

Fasls V and VI. On Divine Essence {Dar baydn-i- 
Huwlyyat). 

The language employed in the Risdla is mystical, 
more often interspersed with verses and quatrains, the 
latter mostly of his own composition. A personal touch 
is given in the enunciation of different 
Style and language, physical exerciscs and the neophyte is 
generally addressed as ydr or ‘friend,’ 
for, he observes, “in the system of occultists, the pupils 
are not called as such, but the word friend “denotes the 
seeker of God. Even the Prophet used to call his follow¬ 
ers by the words of companion and friend.” The ob¬ 
ject of the tract is to describe devotional practices to 
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attain Divine communion which according to him, came 
down from the holy Prophet, and “since they were revealed 
to some few and well-chosen disciples and not preached 
publicly, therefore they are not well known in the 
exoteric faith of Islam.” A series of mystic practices call¬ 
ed Ashghdl are described as the means towards the cast¬ 
ing off the grossness of Physical life and to prepare the in¬ 
ner soul for a transcendental state. No elaborate Qddin 
ashghdl are however, given; only simple forms of medita¬ 
tions are recounted. 

Leanings towards pantheistic doctrines prevade the 
whole work. 

SALIK’S JOURNEY THROUGH THE FOUR 
WORLDS 

I. ‘Alam-i-Ndsiit (the Physical Plane) 

Defination. It is the World of Sensation and Per¬ 
ception. It is also called the Visible World {'Alam-i- 
^ahadat), the World of Waking Consciousness or the 
World of Awareness. In it the existence reaches its 
highest point .md the enjoyment is the deepest and most 
vivid. 

Method of Meditation: First requisite is perfect 
solitude and peace of mind. Second requisite is the fixa¬ 
tion of the eyes on the figure of his spiritual master. 
Third requisite is concentration on the Heart and its 
three centres of meditation; 

Heart 


Cedar Heart Spherical Heart Lily Heart 

(centre in tlie astral (centre of brain) (rectal centre), 

body of man) 

Concentration must begin first on the Cedar Heart and 
gradually brought to bear upon the Lily Heart. The 
result would be the visualisation of thought-forms and the 
ultimate entry into the Plane of Counterparts {‘Alam-i- 
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Mithdl, which lies midway between the Physical Plane 
and the Astro-mental Plane. 

II. ‘Alam-i-Malakiit (the Astro-mental Plane). 

Definition : It is variously called as the ‘Alam-i- 
d or the World of Spirits, the ‘Alam-i-Ghiah or the 
Invisible World, the ‘Alam-i-Lattf or the Subtle World 
and the ‘Alam-i-Khwdb or the World of Dreams. 

Characteristics of the Plane : This Plane is higher 
than the ‘Alam-i-Mit_hdl, in which thought-forms acquire 
a shape which is “ the soul of the form and is not a body.” 
The Sdlik's soul takes up a refined body and he wanders 
in the Astro-mental Plane both conscious and unware 
of his surroundings He meets the master on this higher 
plane who leads him to the holy Prophet, the Companions 
of the Prophet and saints and friends of God. The ‘Alam- 
i-Malakut shows (the Sdlik) the way to the etherialisa- 
tion of physical body. 

Method of Meditation : The Sdlik can now perform 
miracles but he should “not entangle himself into the World 
of Spirits ” or “desire phenomena, clairvoyance and 
miracles.” The methods of meditation for him are : (1) the 
recitation of the names of God mentally and orally; (2) the 
practice of astral-healing, (3) the Habs-i-Dam or regula¬ 
tion of breath including the exercise called the A irard-Burd 
and (4) the Sultdn-ul-Adhkdr. 

Effects of Meditation : (1) Sleep becomes unnecessary 

and the Sdlik, (like Mian Mir) can even do without it for 
30 years; (2) the physical body of flesh and blood loses its 
coarser particles and acquires a more refined form; (3) a 
strange bouyancy of spirit and subtle illumination over¬ 
powers him; and (4) hears Internal Sounds—the Voice of 
Silence or the Cosmic Sound : 

Sound 

r--T--1 

Pliy.sical Sound Physiological Soiind Psychic Sound 
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The process of hearing sounds culminates in the 
Sultan-ul-A dhkar, the practice of which makes audible the 
Psychic Sound which is “boundless, infinate, self-existent 
and of unlimited immensity. When it is once heard, 
“everything else is forgotten.” 

III. ‘Alam-i-Jahrut (the Plane of Bliss). 

Defination: It is called the Casual Plane {‘Alarn-i- 

Ldzim) the Plane of No-breath {'Alam-i-henafas), the Plane 
of Unity and Satisfaction wa Tawkin). 

It is a misnomer to call it the World of Names and Attri¬ 
butes {‘Alam-i-Isma’ wa Sifdt). A person is said to be 
in the Jabriit when “he is without pain and sorrow”—and 
“when in the state of consciousness, no forms whether of 
the Physical or Astro-mental Planes, cross his mind.” 
Then the man is in the Plane of Bliss. 

Characteristics : The difference between him who 
is consciously in the Jahrut and the one who is unconscious 
therein is as follows : The former enters into this plane 
whenever he wishes ami with his own free will, for whe¬ 
ther he is in sleep or is awake, he can enter the JabiAit at 
any time; while the latter enters the plane only when he 
goes to sound dreamless sleep and that also not voluntarily 
but of necessity. 

Method of Meditation : All the limbs of the body 
should be at perfect rest and kept away from every kind of 
motion; both the eyes must be closed. The right plam 
should be placecl on the left and the heart should be emptied 
of all forms of physical and super-physical planes. Sit¬ 
ting quiet and at ease, no form must rise before his phy¬ 
sical or inner vision. Thus when he can sit without any 
thought or thought-foims, he has got victory over 
the plane 

IV. 'Alam-i-Ldhut (the Plane of Absolute Truth). 

Defination : It is also called the Plane of He-ness 

{‘Alam-i-H'inriyya), the Plane of Essence VAlam-i-Phdt'). 
the Plane of No colour Alam-i-herang) etc. 
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Characteristics : This plane is the origin of the three 
lower planes of Nasut, Malakut and Jahrut. It envelops 
them all; all the other planes merge into it and come out 
of it. It lemains uniform in its essential nature and no 
alteration or modification takes place in it. 

Effects. When the eternal good fortune (of the Sdlik) 
makes him enter this plane, he shall part company with 
ordinary (self) consciousness. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE DIWAN AND THE QUATRAINS OF 
• DARA SHIKtJH 

“On Love Qadiri wrote a thousand and twenty lyrics, 

But of what use? None takes warning!” 

Bara Shikiih. 


The Dlwdn of Dara Shikiih, hitherto known as the 
Iksir i-A "zam and till recently considered as non-existent 
or lost, has been fortunately lestored by 
cojy^t fhe*'^Diwa^of Khan Bahadur Zafar Hasan.‘ Prior 
Dara shikuh. discovery of his Dlwdn, Dara 

Shikiih’s extant poetical compositions consisted only of a 
few fragmentary verses in various Tadhkiras, and a 

1 The following details of the MS. copy of the Diican of Dtira 
Shikuh have been supplied by the Khan Bahadur in the J.K.A.S.B., 
Vol. V., No. 1. (1939). It contains 133 Ghazals and 28 Eubahvat 
foil. 48., 6|x4 written in Shikasta script on Kashmiri paper. The 
MS. is worm-eaten and incomplete, some of the folios in the middle 
are wanting. The writing is old (17th century) and, having lost 
its sheen, is undecinherable. The first and the last folios are intsirt 
and contain, respectively, an endorsement and a colophon. The 
former reads: > 

And the latter: 

’So far as is known, this is the only extant MS. of the Diwan 
which has survived the ravages of time, with the exception, per¬ 
haps, of another copy of the same, said to be in the possession of 
Mr. Bahadur Singh Singhi, 48, Gariahat Eoad, Calcutta. This copy 
was exhibited by the owner at one of the ordinary meetings of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal, and later, though I was permit¬ 
ted by the owner to examine it at leisure, 'I could not do so, in 
spite of my best efforts. 

The Diwan of Dara, Shikph, as it is, is very little known and 
still unpublished. 
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number of quatrains scattered in some of his works, viz., 
the Sahinat-ul-Awliya’, the Hasanat-ul-‘Arifin and the 
Risala’i-Haq Numa’. It is, however, odd that of all the 
works of the prince, only his Dlwan should have been 
thrown into oblivion by posterity, which has otherwise 
preserved a dozen of his other works in their entirety; nor 
can it be safely assumed that his political opponents, par¬ 
ticularly, the Ulema, would have deliberately singled out 
his poetical utterances as the embodiment of heresy and 
apostasy, while leaving his more objectionable works 
(from their point of view) like the Majma‘-ul-Bahrain 
and the Sirr-i-A khar, to circulate unhampered. But 
now that the Dlwqn or at least a part of it is available to 
us, we can judge this unusual phenomenon of the hitherto 
obscure Dlwan in its true perspective. 

The appeal of lyrical poetry is psychologically emo¬ 
tional or intellectual, and it is seldom that a poet of real 
merit gains recognition from posterity 
IboufTs any other basis. Unless the poet has 
ment^' a super-graccful style, both in thought 

and expression, even his deft represen¬ 
tation of ethical and moral subjects in a Ghazal fails to 
create an atmosphere harmonious with the spirit of the 
time. The predominant theme of Da;a Shiktih’s verse, 
as we shall presently find, revolves on things which had 
very little subjective appeal, and even if it had been other¬ 
wise, his extremely prosaic elaboration of pantheistic 
thought would hardly have earned him a creditable place 
in the memoirs of contemporary Tadhkira-writers. Mulla 
Shah, his spiritual guide and preceptor, in a letter to 
Dara Shikuh, admits that the latter is endowed with real 
poetical gifts and describes his verses as “ incomparable 
and heart-pleasing.”" The author of the Khaiinat-iil- 


- Saklnaf-ul Aicliy^, p. 144: “All the excellence.s are under 
the suhjugation of an ‘Arif, and this is well established that you 
are in possession of sonie degree of harmoniousness,” he writes 
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Asfiya (wr. 1280 A.H.) observes that Dara Shikuii bad 
written excellent Ghazals and that his Dlwan entitled the 
Iksir-i-A''zam was compiled during his lifetime. He 
claims to have perused a copy of it and remarks; “His 
poetry is like the ocean of Unitarianism, flowing out of his 
pearl-scattering tongue; of, like the sun of Monotheism, 
rising from the horizon in the manner of his luminous 
opening verse (Matla‘). Intelligence is necessary to com¬ 
prehend his poetry, and instinctive aptitude is essential 
to grasp its meaning.”® Afdal-ud-Din Sarkhush sums up 
his poetical merits in this manner : “ Muhammed Dara 

Shikuh, styled Shah-i-Buland-IqbM, the heir-apparent 
to the Emperor Shah Jahan, was a prince of good dispo¬ 
sition, tine imagination, and handsome appearance. He 
had a forbearing temperament, led the life of a mystic, 
was a friend of the saints, and was a monotheist and a 
philosopher. He possessed a noble mind and a far- 
reaching intelligence. He has expressed Sutistic views 
in quatrains and Ghazals, and in view of his adherence 
to the Qadirl oi'der adopted the nom de flume of Qadiri. 
A small Dlwan of his verses has been compiled.” * 

As to the first statement, the endorsement of the fly¬ 
leaf of the Dlwan and Maqta‘ of each one of his Ghazals, 
together with many signed specimens of his name prove 


to the prince, “What shall I say of your incomparable and heart- 
pleasino' verse? What sweet fruits cannot be borne by this pure 
clay !”' 

® Vol. I, p. 175: — 




* Kalamat-iish-Shu‘ara: — 
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beyond any doubt that he had adopted the pen-name of 
Qadiri; but as regards the name of his Dlwan being 
Iksir-i-A'^zam, there is probably no other evidence except 
that of the Kh azinat-ul-A sfiya. a work compiled about 
200 years after the death of the prince. The colophon, 
as well as the endorsement in the MS. noticed by Khan 
Bahadur Zafar Hasan, simply calls it D'lwan-i-Dara 
tikikuk. 

But apart from the meagre information concerning 
his accomplishments as a poet gleaned from one or two 
Tadhkiras, Dara Shikuh seems to have 
Dara shikuh’s Very Well-read in classical Persian 

Persian Literature. literature. His intense love for poetry 
is borne out by the fact that in his works 
he has admired, respected, and quoted profusely from a 
large number of poets, viz., Rumi, Jami, Sana’i, Nizami, 
‘Attar, Abu SaTd Abu’l-Khair, Kliusrau. Ghazall. Ibn 
al-'Arabi, Kamal Khujandl, Shams-i-Tabriz. Hafiz, 
Sa‘di, Ahmad Jam, ‘Iraqi, Kbaqani. and a host of others. 
The number of such quotations from the works of eminent 
Persian (chiefly mystic) poets in the Safmat-td-AwUyd’ is 
34, and the verses and quatrains of various poets and 
mystics both in the Hasandt-ul-‘Arifln and the Risdla'i 
Haq Niima amount to 41. Considering also the large 
number of standard works on Sufism, philosophy, history, 
and biography, which he has utilised as the basis of his 
three biographical memoirs,® one cannot but come to the 
conclusion that, to a very considerable extent, he remained 
in touch with Persian literature. RumI, Jami, and 
Sana’i seem to be his favourite poets. With some of the 
views of Sana’i he disagreed at first, but later came to the 


For details vide the isva-Bharati Quarterly, Santiniketan 
(Tol. V., part III., p. 275-290; Vol. V., part V, p. 265-375; Yol. 
YI, part I, p. 67-78; Yol. YI, part pp. 134-146 and Yol. YI, part 
lY, p. 331-345, where the writer has contributed a series of articles 
on the subject. 
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conclusion that most of his heterodox verses were spurious. 
JamI, he observes,“ he had respected and revered like his 
own teacher and guide, and adds that both in prose and 
poetry he has written in imitation of him. Thus we find 
that his Safmat-ill-A wliyo’ is nothing but a prototype of 
Jamfs Nafahat-ul-Uns, and his treatise on Sufism, Tarl- 
qat-ul-Haqlqat, though much inferior in depth and sub¬ 
limity of thought when compared with Jaml’s Law a ill,"' 
is nevertheless modelled on the latter; so close is the imita¬ 
tion in style and the arrangement of sections that Dara 
Shikuh’s Thirty Stages appear as a counterpart of JamT’s 
‘ Thirty Flashes.’ Rumi’s philosophy had a special appeal 
for him and he seems to be deeply interested in his ethical 
deductions, so much so that nearly three-fourths of the 
metrical portion of the Tariqat-ul-Haqlqat consists of 
quotations from the MathnawVi Ma'nawi, the remaining 
one-fourth being verses of JamI, Sa'di and Khusrau. In 
the Mathnaun literature, on the whole, he seems to be ex¬ 
tremely well-read, and it is recorded that he once present¬ 
ed a copy of Nizami’s Khamsa to Muhammad Hakim 
Jauharl of Tabriz. This MS. is still preserved in the 
India Office Library.® 

Dara Shikuh’s literary activities, as is evident from 
his works, covered a wide field. Like many cultured 


® Safinat-id-Awliyd’, fol. 1436. 




(3IS. iu the Punjab University Library) 
Cf. LavuVih of Janii, eel. bv Whinfield and Uazvini, R.A.S. 

1928. 

® Vide. Etbe’s Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the India Office, 
Vol. I., Xo. 980. Accordinf? to the colophon of this MS. the date 
of the presentation is the 12th of Eamadan, A.H. 1061 (Auo-ust 
29 A.D. 1651)., ■ V « > 
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Mughal ])rinces, he extended his generous patronage to 
many poets and scholars. It is, however, 
Dara shikuh: A difficult to -^sccrtain the exact number 
Patron of Poets. 'protegSs. Mira’dt-ul- Kh ayal 

mentions® that among other poets Mirza 
Radi Danish (d. 1076 A.H./1665 A.D.) was the most 
favoured by him, so much so, that on hearing the follow¬ 
ing ghazal of the poet, the prince gave him a reward of 
rupees 1,00,000 : 


J bp L 




Another poet whom Dara Shikuh favoured greatly 
was his chief secretary, Chandar Bhan Brahman. It is 
recorded" that once the prince asked the latter to recite in 
the presence of Shah Jahan the following verse which he 
himself admired ; 


bo greatly is my heart associated with infidelity, that many 
a time ^ ^ 

hen I took it to Mecca, it returned a Brahman 


® Calcutta, p. 266. 

Cf. Darii Shikuh; 

oa lor his life and works, \ide. The Muslim Review, Vol. Ill, 
XN O, Oj p, 4J., 

" Mim’dt-ul-Khaydl, p. 214. 
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The Emperor was enraged at the audacity of the non- 
Muslim poet, but Afdal Khan pacified him by quoting the 
following verse of Sa'di: 

Clirist’s ass, even if it were to go on pilgrimage to Meeea, 
An ass it would remain on its return! 

Even this incomplete Duvan of Dara Shikuh is a rare 
find, for the religious, moral, and ethical views of a poet 
can only be brought into living contact with his time by a 
critical study of his poetical compositions. More often, 
the Dncan of a poet furnishes a better insight to his sub¬ 
conscious mind than the coloured narratives of the Tadh- 
kira-writers, who are, more or less, swayed by personal 
likings or dislikings. In this respect, the Dlwan and the 
quatrains (scattered in his works) provide for us a more 
solid background for a proper estimate of the literary 
achievements of the prince. 

Dara Shikuh’s poetry consists chiefly of two inter¬ 
related elements—Sufism and Qadirism; an undercurrent 
of a didactic and ethical note, an echo of his association 
with saints and his intimate knowledge of the Persian 
literature on mysticism, runs through his Ghazals and 
Ruba'iyat. But his doctrinal mysticism is neither intellec¬ 
tual nor meditative; it is intensively in- 
General features of tuitive, anti-scholastic, and pantheistic 
his Poetry. extreme. In most of his quat¬ 

rains, he has invariably tried to expa¬ 
tiate upon the Sufic aphorisms, and as a natural conse¬ 
quence of this dilation upon the views expressed by other 
mystics, his mystic thought lacks spontaneity and indivi¬ 
duality—a factor, which has tended to create a shallow 
moral or intellectual atmosphere in his verse. Prom a 
purely literary point of view, his style is prosaic in the ex¬ 
treme, and it is rarely that, in a Ghazal, a verse or two give 
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a flash of real poetic imagination. Generally, his Ghazal 
lacks the lyrical touch, poetic emotionalism and a graceful 
sublimity both in thought and expression. A didactic 
theme expressed in matter-of-fact language is unsuitable 
for the Persian Ghazal, and in the description of Love and 
Beauty as represented in their transcendent forms, he has 
drifted helplessly back to effete and colourless Persianisms. 

His quatrains, with their rugged language and un¬ 
polished expression, show little fertility of imagination, 
and in style or thought can hardly approach the marked 
individuality of those of the eminent Persian poets like 
Abu Sa‘ld Abu’l Kh air. Sliaikh ‘Abdullah Ansarl, and 
‘Umar Khayyam. The high value of most of these, which 
I have collected from his works, is somewhat dimmed by 
the fact that they represent only a versified expression of 
the sayings of various saints rather than Dara Shikuh’s 
own views. The truth of this statement is borne out by 
the following analytical table; 


Quatiain 

No. 

1 

Subject 

Source 

I 

All is He (Hama Uif). 

Shaikh Farid (d. 1062 A H.) 

IV 

1 

The seeker of Divine Corrimunion is above all 
religions. I 

Shaikh ‘Abbas bin Yusuf 
ash-ShaklT. 

XXXII 

Gnostics do not follow the lead given by others, i 

Shaikh Abu Ma iin Maghribi. 

v 

The Symbol of TawhTd is even forgetfulness of 

1 awhTd. 

Shaikh Abul ‘.\bba.s. 

VII 

Condemnation of Self is association with God. 

Shaikh Abu Bakr al-WasitT, 

XVI 

The ignorance of those who Remember God is 
greater than the ignorance of the commonalty.: 

Shaikh Abu Bakr al-Wasiti. 

IX 

‘ Everything is the Truth’ is greater than * I 1 
am the Truth.’ 

Shaikh-ul-Islam ‘Abdullah 

An sari. 

XIX 

Consul:«tantiality (‘Ainiyat) and n.»t knowledge 
(‘llgj) leads to the attainmeat of Unity. 

•Abl Salih DamishqT. 

XXXI 

The Ulema of the present age are in reality 
ignoramuses in their own eyes but learned in 
the eyes of the ignoramuses. 

Imam al-GhazalT 
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Qiintriim 

No. 

Subject 

Sou’ce 

XXX 

1 

jAIl things are capable of perceiving the Divinity. 

Ibn al-’s ArabT. 

VI 

I'The Beloved is ever visible to the eye ; He is 

1 not an object for contemplation or visualisa- 
lior. He is the‘Ainiyat. 

Mulla Sa‘d-ud-Dln KashgharT. 

xn 

Even association uith the Truth constitutes 
polytheism (shirk). 

Sayyed-ut-Tai'fa Junaid. 

XXIV 

i 

Worship of God, if it becomes public, falsifies 
itself. 

Shaikh Abu Madin Moghribl. 

xxvn 

‘He who knoweth himself knoweth his Ixird.’ 

Shaikh ‘Abdullah BalyanT. 

[XXVIII 

Mysticism? It is ever considering forgetfulness 
as the existence of God. * 

Shaikh ‘Abu Abdullah Khallf. 

XI 

‘A candle illuminates a thousand candles.’ 

Baba Lai. 

XXII 

Pronouncing the name of God is done through 
ignorance. 

Mulla Khwaja (a pupil of 

Mian MTr). 

XIVI 

‘ The bubble when it bursts becomes the very 
ocean.^ 

Baba Piyari. 

XXIX 

‘ Men of heart do not fear Death’s approach.’ 

Shaikh Farid. 


These versifications of Siific aphorisms, nonetheless, 
indicate his leanings towards pantheistic thought. In his 

Some hetrodox ^6 is fond of giving voice to 

"rses. heterodox ideas and his poetic imagina¬ 

tion transcends the limits imposed by religious convention. 
This he does by the employment of a pun on the word Qadirl 
(Dara Shiktih) and Qadir (God): 


1 

Qadiri (Dara ^iktih) become the Almighty: 

1 11 the wake of every annihilation lies the perfection of 
-subsistence. 


2 

When the Qadir of Baghdad (Shaikh ‘Abdul Qa'dir) 
helped him, 

Qadiri (Dara Shikuh) became th.® '^ery God (Qadir) ! 

F. 18 
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3 

c/y j It ^ j 

With Your perfect Providence make Qadiri (Dara Shikiih) 
For a while, powerful and glorified. 

4 

And a similar pun on the word Dara: 

Lfjjti ht* CJji 

When he delivered his heart to his Lord (Dara). 

(jadiri also became the very God (Dara) ! 

And this quatrain and the verses that follow give a 
contrary view; 

Though I dq not think myself separate from Him. 

Yet I do not consider myself God; 

Whatever relation the drop bears to the ocean. 

That I hold true in my belief and nothing beyond. 

Quatrain xiii. 

5 


^ (Jl J/ il tjVJ yji _ 

0, Qadiri! there is none except God (Qadir)— 
He is one and there is no God but He. 

6 

•MfciV 

liook where you can. All is He : 

God’s face is ever face to face ’. 


7 









Turn to none except God, 

The rosary and sacred thread are means to an end (connect¬ 
ing link). 
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8 


phyOfJLpOfj>^ 

Whatever thou beholdest except Him, is the object of thy 
fancy; 

Things other than He have their existence like a mirage. 

The existence of God is like a boundless ocean— 

Men are like forms and waves in its water. 


The hypocrisy and self-conceit of the pseudo-mystic 
and ignorant Mulla is a common theme 


Condemnation 
•self-conceit of pseudo 
a.scetic. 


for the cynical flings of a poet, 
are some verses of Dara Shikuh : 


Here 


I 

> , 

Paradise is there where no Mulla abides, 

\Vhere there is no argument and tumult with him. 

May the world become free from the noise of the Mulla! 
May no one pay heed to his Fat was '. 

In the city w here a Mulla resides, 

No wise man is ever found. 

And this quatrain: 


^ ^ 11 


2 

What disavowals did Satan hurl at Adam? 

Said Husain (Mansur Hallaj) : “(I am) the Truth” and got 
the gallows. 

Every prophet and saint suffered torments. 

Due to the vicious and ignominious conduct of the Mulla. 

Quatrain xxxi 
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He wlio drank from tlie cup of Unity, 
Eegarded the city’s ascetics as asses. 




All this piety is conceit and hypocrisy. 
How can it be worthy of our Beloved ? 


• • 

How long would you interpret your Law playfully 
That Ahmad, the Apostle, is different from God? 

As was mentioned above, Qadirism and the eulogies 
of the saints of various orders form a special feature of 
Dara Shikuh’s poetry. The following 
Qadnsm. Ghazal is typical of his views expressing 

the superiority of the Qadiri order: 


->y Cj 


^yl *JJ — 

i JLL- 0 ^ f 


Many Qadiri saints are the subject of his praise: in 
one of his Ghazals, he describes Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir 


1- Sakinat-ul-Awliya\ Lahore lithograph, p. 18-19. 
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Jilani as the “Sheltei' of Mankind,” ” a guide to the 
highway to the religion of Ahmad” (Peace be on him!); 
and of himself, he observes: “ How can I call myself l^is 
disciple? I am a dog at his threshold.” In many other 
Ghazals he has shown his devotion to saints like Shaikh 
Baha’-ud-Din SuhrawardI of Multan, Mulla Shah. 
Mian Mir and many places associated with them. Of 
Kashmir, where his teacher Mulla Shah resided, he says: 

‘ When my spiritual guide is my lord and master, my 
Ka‘ba is the blessed Kashmir.’ Of the Punjab, Lahore, 
and Daiapur (?) he is enamoured, for Mian Mir lived 
and died there. He says: 








There are also numerous verses in praise of the holy 
Prophet (Peace be on him!), the four caliphs, and men of 
saintly orders. 

In the complete realisation of the Unity, spiritual 
oneness with the Truth is even unconsciousness of the 


Kealidatjoii of the 
Unity. 


Truth itself. “ It is a realisation free 
from quest and beholding the Beloved, 


without even looking for Him, for the beholder is an 


obstacle in the vision of God.” So says Dara Shikuh : 


“Sit for a while separate from Him, 

Eeiiiaiii for a while G’oclless. 

Verily, even assoriation with the Truth constitutes polythesini 
(Shir^), 

Thou shouldst sit in c-oinplete recoo-nition within thy own self. 

Quatrain xii. 
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The highest attainment for human existence is spiri¬ 
tual advancement. Poverty is better than material pros¬ 
perity ; 


1 

‘i^ Iy L~^ Tl 

Kingsliip is easy, acquaint thyself with poverty : 

AVhy should a drop become a pearl when it can transform 
itself into an ocean 




0 jj’i* 


>jp ij y-*> .>j*),/-( 






w^llJhcri jy / !// 

Hands soiled with gold begin to stink, 

How (bad) would be the plight of soul soiled with gold! 
Hay and night thou liearest of people’s death, 

Thou hast also to die, how strange is this behaviour! 

The following Ghazals are excellent specimens of his 
didactic tone: 


/ 






15 










cTt (jtf ^ A 

0^ cJ^ 

j> 

OdJ'j33/'^^^ iSjf 
jljl lj'\ dj ^ {/[ l-J> 


Makhcan-u1-(JJiara'ih, 0. P. Ijibrary, 682: 


Tadhkirai Sark Ini sit reads this line: 
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TEAVELLER 

Ihe more a traveller is uneneumberod. 

The less he feels woriied and anxious in his journey. 

Thou, too, art a traveller in this world. 

Take this as certain, if thou art wakeful. 

One’s dissatisfaction corresponds to his riches— 
Heavier is the turban with a large number of folds. 

Drive egoism away from you, for, 

Dike conceit and arrogance s load, it is also a burden. 

So long as you live in this world, be independent : 
(jadiii has forewarned you! 

2 


0 








ly O'J 




j {J 1 

(D-.t 


THE PERFECT MAN 

0 Man, dost thou know tby own wortli, 

That thou art the treasure of tJie hidden secret? 

Thy form (hands and feet) hath God’s imprint on it, 
IVliy dost thou not say that (the) hand of Allah (is above 
thy hand)? 

Adam was created in the form of the Almighty, 

Hence thou becomest a Caliph or a Sultan. 

Thy mind i.s the ‘Throne.’ the ‘Footstool’ and the ‘Tablet’ 
For it i.s the reservoir of Divine Knowledge. 

His own Spirit He hath breathed into thee. 

The angel.s, therefore, bowed unto thee. 

Thou art Muhammad and God too (.s/c!) 

This favour hath been bestowed upon thee in abundance. 
Oadiii, Qadiri. (?) 

Thou hast transformed thyself completely into thy Beloved. 
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Ljl vliei-l, L 


J ^ G .J^' 3 03 I 3 (jL' 

ki— — -^/{Z J t 

jy Ljv.vi ^33 iyy>j 

iStZ\ J^Q^j 

■iy, 1 -/ *y^^ ( 

LjI crZZ-> Zub 


Zy i Z^-> 

EEALISATIOA 

OP THE SELE 


Wliosoever recognised tliis, carried the day, 

He who lost himself, found Iliin. 

He who sat at the foot of the wine jar. 

Won oTer the SaqI, the wine and the cup. 

And he who sought him not within his own self. 

Passed away, carrying his quest along with him. 

And he who knew not this secret. 

When turned to dust, carried his desire unfulfilled. 

(jadiri found his Beloved within his own self: 

Himself of good disposition, he won (.the favour of) the 
Good. 


SELECTED VERSES 


O-v-j lij I 

if-'{ -/J -Jy< L 

/. A - 
-f; Lk j ^ iji a I ^ 




J\. j 3 jl" 


J J l>jl ej s'U^: CfJ 





OlG w[/I t 

i;- t” J i/-> 3 1; ( d) 

> 

I^h 1 ) 

, if y 


I 

i 





-'3j[ ( 


^1 
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n. 

QUATRAINS 

Now we place before the readers some specimens of the 

Quatrains of Dara Shikuh, collected for the first time 

from the works of the author and translated into English. 

In the case of each Euba'i, the source is given in the foot¬ 
note. In no case is a quatrain of doubtful origin included in this 
collection; in order to establish the authenticity beyond any doubt, 
wherever it has been possible, a reference to the original context 
is also indicated in the footnote. 

Abbreviations used for the different editions of MSS. of the 
works of the author are as follows: — 

H.M. Hasanat-ul- Arifln, Mujtaba’i edition. 

HLU. ,, ,, Lahore Urdu lithograph. 

HPA. ,, ,, MS. (No. PC IV .5) in the Arabic 

Section of Punjab University library. 
SL. Saktnat-ul-Awliya’, Lahore Urdu lithograph. 

EHNA. Risala’i Haq Numd’, Panini Office, Allahabad. 

EHNL. ,, ,, Lucknow edition. 

MB. Majma'-ul-Bahrain, Bib. Ind. 

IJB. Ikslr-i-A’zam, (Selections in the J.R.A.S.B.. Vol. 

Y., No. 1. 1939). 

i 

^ Iv/ \0A I/" A. I j> b J? 

We have not seen an atom separate from the Sun, 

Every drop of water is the sea in itself- 
With what name should one call the Truth? 

—Every name that exists is one of God s names. 

ii 

2 'CX-*-V J->' 




1 Ilasanat-nl-‘Arifln (Mujtaba’i Press, Delhi), p. 30: 

- » 

Sakinat-ul-Awliya’. (Dfdu lithograxih, Lahore), p. 61, 
E19, 
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Those who visualise God in the hereafter. 

Thou shouldst know, first behold Him in this world. 

The Vision of God is uniform in both the worlds— 

Every moment they behold Him in the open and in secret. 

iii 

o^^f/ i//zf ioLj; 

3 L. /i} ij j 

The rosary spoke to me in a strange tongue I 
It said, “Why dost .thou make my head reel? 

■■'Wert thou to attend (revolve) to thine own heart instead, 
Thou wouldst know the object underlying man’s creation.’’ 

iv 

To revile me thou hast termed me an “infidel.” 

I, too, consider thy talk as true, 

Disgrace (Declivity) and glory (ascent) have become alike 
to me— , 

My religion is that of the two and seventy sects (of Islam). 

v 

6 y •’ ofj 

In silence and meditation consists the Unity of God; 
Discussion entails the departure of Unity. 

3 Saki.nat-ul-Awliya\ p. 53. . 

* HM., p. 14: 


HPA. (fol. 316) reads line 2: 

® HM., p. 11: . - .. i 

HPA. (fol. 25a) reads line 2: line 1, omits'. 

HLU., p. 18 reads line 3; 
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When thou sayest: (God is) One; duality is clearly 
established: 

The Unity of God goes off the point when thou proclaimest it. 

vi 

To whatsoever object thou mayest turn thy face. He is in 
view: 

Art thou blind, for why dost thou assign Him to thyself? 
Since God hath said: “In whatever direction thou mayest 
turn.” 

■It is incumbent on thee to turn thine eyes upon thine own 
self. 

vii 

. y- • 

^sj^j ts 

When thou knowest the reality of the Truth, 

Thou wilt know the secrets in the August Presence. 

Since thou hast seen God as the doer of both good and evil, 
Thou hast seen thine own sins and turned into a sinner. 


viii 



I.A/ j 1 

u I ^ Qj) ^ ^ 


Although there is no shadow of God’s essence 

Yet (the title of king as) Shadow of God does not show any- 


one else. 


6 HM., p. 21; HPA (fol. 52a) 

Line I: Qur’an I, 109) : “To whosoever ye turn, there is 
the face of Allah.” 

HPA., (fol. 19b) : 


HM., p. 11., line 2 ; 

8 IJB., p. 171. 




HPA., line 4:, 
omitted. 
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I know this, when they call me “the Shadow of God 
Dut I fear tnat this duality may not find favour with God. 



9 




‘Jj 




Never would a GnosGc attribute Godhead to his own self, 
Never would he suffer separation from the Subtle Self. 

For to become a slave is to become a master: 

Since all is God he would not act in vanity. 


X 

0o[ U<^aj 

0, thou, who seekest God everywhere, 

Thou verily art the God and not separate from Him. 
Already in the midst of a boundless ocean, 

Thy quest resembles the search of a drop for the ocean I 

xi 

The Gnostic endows you with illumination—body and soul, 
A barren thorny mound he transforms into a rose garden. 
The Perfect leads you out of the erroneous Path— 

A candle illuminates a thousand candles! 


» HM., p. 14; HLU. p. 26: 


HPA., omits this 
quar train. 




'0 RHNA., p. 26-27.; EHJSIL., p. 30, line 1 for W 

HM., p. 25: . 

HLU., p. 44., HPA., (fol. 22 ah), line 2: j.[y. 


also Mahlizan-ul‘Gh.ard'ih reads l/'tt for 
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xii 

j cr^. 0. J ^ 

y t-i^r ji' if 

Sit for a while in separation from Him, 

Eemain for a while Godless. 

Verily, even association with the Truth constitutes polythe¬ 
ism : 

Thou shouldst sit in complete recognition with thy own self! 

xiii 

(jy \j jy (/ L 

(/ C/j ^^ 

I do not think myself separate from Him; 

XeA'ertheless, I do not consider myself God. 

Whatever relation the drop bears to the ocean. 

That I hold true in my belief and nothing beyond that. 

xiv 







The air filled the clay-pot, from within and without, 

Sound and noi.se vibrated from within it. 

hen the clay-]»ot gets broken, the sound becomes the 
Psychic sound— 

Like the bubble which bursts and becomes the very ocean. 


HM., p. 8; 

IJB., p. 159. 


H.M., p. 25: 


HMLU., p. 45. line 2 ; 
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XV 


5/1^ h ijjj {fy^y ojJ' 

15 15 /!^^ 

He hath destroyed duality with Unity, 

Thou shouldst treat thy blind perversity (if thou seest it not). 

The Unity does not become manifold through numerousness: 
As the waves do not cause the ocean to be split up into parts. 



xvi 


Pleasant though it is to sit ever in meditation, 

Yet why should this limitation he ever indispensable to me? 

Forgetfulness of God by men is ordained by God : 

For me it is a torment to remember ever! 


xvii 


17 


tof:. 



The water can never veil the 'face of ice, 

Though a bubble might form an impression within the ice; 

The Truth is like the ocean of reality, wherein abide both 
the worlds. 

Like the water within the ice and the ice within the water. 


13 EHNA., p. 25 . 

16 HLU., p. 15 ; HM. p. 10 ; HPA. fol. 186 . : 

t/iyijW/ o'/j Jifj 



IT EHYA., p. 23 . 
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xviii 

!>-»/Jr^ - cki -^yr 

None should evaluate me (bj' my sayings). 

Nor should anyone take offence at what I have said. 

Although the nightingale produces four young ones. 
The first-horn turns out to be a nightingale. 


xix 


Dost thou wish to enter the circle of men of illumination? 
Then cease talking and be in the “state'’; 

By professing the Unity of God, thou canst not become a 
monotheist, 

As the tongue cannot taste sugar by only uttering its name. 


XX 

(J 

■ti if* &“ i/- /( 

No work is accomplished thoroughly without (Divine) help, 
Nothing is as perfect as the four Companions of the Prophet; 
The necessary requisites for my fortune 
Are the four pillars, strong and sound. 


20 




- t 


LJB., p. I'l. This quatrain, expressing Dara Shikuh’s 
conception of his superiority over his brothers is strange indeed ! 
HM., p. 16. : 




HPA., (fol. 366). line 4; plj 


so IJB., p. 167. 
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^ 0>J-! i/'(f 

I k^L>/ c.'lt^ jjt 

In certainty and for thy benefit I tell thee— 

If thou art a man of the Path, accept it and turn not thy 
face away: 

Attributes can never conceal the Essence, 

How can the figure on water stand in the way of its being 
touched ? 


xxii 


i2 






u 




(/ 





My life and existence, I have discarded, 

Goodness aud evil have become all alike to me: 

Now I cannct utter my name or His name. 

If I chose any name. He would be displeased with me. 


xxiii 

3 Ij 3 iS ^ X'lyi 

I tell thee the secret of Tawhid, if thou wert to understand 
it aright. 

Nowhere exists anything but God, 

All you see or know other than Him 

Is separate in name, hut in essence one with God. 


31 BHNA., p. 25. 

22 HM., p. 28: 

. 

HM., line 1: for 1655). 


33 BHNA., p. 24, 
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xxiv 








Without death iiow can thy name live long? 
Without the serf where stands the comely lord? 

The relativity luaketh the Absolute Self manifest: 
Without a slave there would md he any master. 


XXV 


•• • . .^7 

Tliough the ISeloved may have a veil intervening, 

Ilis face aiii)eai'.s niO't jileasant and heautilul. 

Since thy spectacles are the veil on the face of the Beloved, 
(Bewaie) that it may not raise a cloud of mist before thine 
eyes! 


xxvi 


Like an ocean i.s the essence of the Supreme Self, 
Like forms in water are all souls and objects. 

The ocean, heaving and stirring within. 
Transforms itself into drop', w'aves, and hubbies. 


=4 HM., p. 18., HPA. {fol. 42b) : 

- ^ j y'fi b wj A Ay s'"i, * 

'j ■> J IcJy 


26 RHNA., p. 24. 
25 LENA., p. 27. 
F 20. 
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xxvii 

‘i-jrl'i/ ^ ‘'.-t' ij Cf 

27 f-tl J iy j i}\} ■^-^,[ 

How can thy work gain approval from the Truth ? « ^ i is 

(^How can) thy mind receive recognition at the hands of bod. 

Thou shouldst consider thy own self as the Truth, ^ 

Of what use is thy annihilation in the cause of the Truth.-' 

xxviii 

In what abundance may stupidity have gripped mankind 
And heedlessness have overpowered them all: 

Every one who is occupied with anything, 

AVhether he realises it or not, is occupied with the Truth. 

xxix 

ijj ^ V U I b (Jj I • 

3>i c-<y a*-vb 

, r ^ •.■ •• I 

Men of heart are not agrieved at Death’s approach, 

For a wakeful mind fears not slumber; 

If thy soul cast away the body, what does it matter? 

When the skin wears out, the snake casts it away, 


27 HM. p. 19: 

lb ojJ^ b jfSejy^j cbj/uihj isJ^r' 

•• by bye/ ^ y / 


HPA., 9 (fol. 47a) Line 2: 


2*HM., p. 14: 


29 HM., p. 32: 


^'-Tv Jy .^y ^j j, /, 

.1.2: for ■/ 
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‘XXX 

He realizes the unity, who has no ‘state’ 

Even in the path of quest, this intuition is not great. 

Happy is he, who found Him within his own self, 

—^He is omnipresent, no place is without Him. 


xxxi 


*1 JCCyr(: 

What disavowals did Satan hurl at Adam? 

Said Husain (Mansur Hallaj) “(I am) the Truth,” and got 
the gallows. 

Every prophet and saint, who suffered affliction and torments, 

(It was) due to the vicious and ignominious conduct of the 

Mull^. 


HM., p. 10; HPA. (436) : 


Ihid. p. 18: 

HPA., (44a) : lines 1 & 2 interchanged. 
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zzxii 


ii I if 

^ »jCi Jjf &Lj^ 

Every moment, the Grnostics are recipients of new Love,— 
They are leaders in themselves, not those who follow others 

The lions would not partake of aught except what they have 
killed themselves; 

The fox feeds upon the leavings of dry flesh! 

xxxiii 

83 J:< L ^ 

The Dervish performs every task that is difficult. 

With his breath he applies halm, which injures him (?) 
When he attains union with God, he wields powers more 
potent, 

—An unsheathed sword is more effective in its work! 

xxiiv 


^jjf 0\> 


j j iy"> ^ ojf, j 

-t-f/ 

In separation from thee, I have suffered pangs of anxiety. 
In union with thee, I have lost my own consciousness: 

Then happiness dawned upon my soul and became my lot. 
Now shall I pass my days in peace, both in body and mind ’ 


32 mi., p. 18: 

J I c/> A ' 


HP A., (42a) line 1; for ; line 4: 

for 

** SL., p. 72; line : 3 : line 2: 

3* SL., p. 117. 
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XXXV 


-J {J-j\ 

0 Tliou, from whose very name raineth Iiove! 

And from the epistle and message of Thine raineth Love! 

lio.-oevei pa“..setli by Tiiy street, realises 
Indeed that from tlie very door to the terrace of Thine 
(house) raineth Love! 



CHAPTER VIII 


DARA SHIKUH AND FINE ARTS 

. .few men have written like him (Dura Shikfih) in imita¬ 
tion of the style of Aqa ‘Abdul Eashid.” 

— GHULAM ‘ALI Haft-Raqam — 
(Ta.ihkira’i Khushnawisan) 


“....And I have acquired the kingdom of Calligrajdiy and 
the connoisseurs of Art have shown deference to it.” 

—DAEA SHIKtJH— 
(The Dihacha) 


“What Koh-i'Nur is to other eastern diamonds, surely, the 

richly bound volume (of the Muraq/qa‘) in wrought leather. 

must be to any other volume of similar character,” 

— CECIL L. BCEAS — 
(On Dara Shikuh’s Muraqqa‘) 


The Mughal rulers were not only scholarly in habits 
but also possessed a very high aesthetic sense for the appre¬ 
ciation of Fine Arts. Notable calligra- 

Indo-Peraian Art phists and painters formed a regular 
under the Mughais. class in their court nobility, and most 

distinguished among them, often had a 
mansah with pay. It was Akbar who introduced, in the 
sixteenth century, the Persian style of painting into India, 
and saw in the charms of pictorial Art “ a peculiar means 
of recognising God.” His direct patronage and personal 
encouragement of Indian artists of traditional religious 

158 
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Style and Muslim painters of the Persian school, resulted 
in the most remarkable synthesis in the realm of fine arts, 
and later on, led to the growth of the Indo-Persian Art. 
Abul Fadl gives a list of more than one hundred calli¬ 
graphers and painters of the sixteenth century, among the 
latter, he adds,^ seventeen “ are considered as Masters of 
Art.” Of these two are of outstanding nature—Khwaja 
‘Abdul Samad Shirin-Qalam, a native of Shiraz and an 
accomplished calligrapher and painter, who attained the 
distinction of being enrolled to official nobility and later, 
became the Master of Mint and a Revenue Commissioner 
of a Province; the other was a Hindu court painter and a 
great favourite of Akbar, named Daswanth, about whom 
Abul Fadl observes that “he surpassed all painters and 
ranked as first among the masters of the age.” 

During Akbar’s time Calligraphy was also studied as 
an Art rather than a qualification of personal distinction 
and the court-calligraphers in the Imperial Dar-td-InsJui 
showed their remarkable skill in transcribing letters from 
the Emperor to foreign rulers and the furmdns and des¬ 
patches to provincial governors. In the A'hi-i-Akhan 
(Institute XXXIV), Abul Fadl enumerates eight ealligra- 
phical systems as current during the 16th century in Iran, 
Turkistan, India and Turkey.' Akbar introduced minia¬ 
ture-painting on paper, which developed from the practice 


^ Vide. A'in-i-Akhari (Blochmaun, I, p. 77). The seveuteeu 
artist^ are (1) Mir Sayyid ‘Ali, (2) I^waja ‘Abdul Samad, 
(3) Farrukh Qalmak, (4) Miskin, (5) Daswanth, (G) Basawau, 
(7) Keshu, (8) Lai, (9) Mukaud, (10) .Jagannath, (11) Madhii 
(12) Mahesh, (13) Fhemkaran, (14) Tara, (15) Sanwala, 
(16) Haribans and (17) Earn. For deails of their life, extra 
works which have survived and have been reproduced. Vide John- 
Collection in the India Office (67 Portfolios arranged and 
catalogued) ; some re|jroductions are given in the Court Fainters 
of the Grand Mughals, A History of Fine Arts in India and 
Ceylon etc. 

- Ihid. Here also we find a critical discussion by Abul Fadl 
of the Art of Writing and Painting. 
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of illustrating manuscripts of important historical or 
literary works. These were, afterwards, collected in the 
form of Muraqqa's or Albums and kept as books of illus¬ 
tration in the royal library or in private collections of 
Mughal princes and nobles. 

Jahangir, Shah Jahan, and also Aurangzeb carried 
on the traditional patronage of both Indian and foreign 
artists. Indo-Muslim painting attained its highest 
achievement, both in style and character, during the reign 
of Shah Jahan (A.D. 1627—1658) and the attenuation of 
its artistic grandeur is apparent in the well-known 
Muraqqa' of Dara Shikuh now preserved in the India 
office, completed in (A.D. 1641—1642), which is described 
by Smith, as “ a most pathetic bit of wreckage from a 
princely library.”® 

Prince Dara Shikuh. notwithstanding his pre-occupa¬ 
tion with the study of many religious systems, was a 
generous patron of arts and letters. His refined tastes 
and scholarly habits developed in him a fine aesthetic 
sense, which led to his appreciation of works of fine arts 
of calligraphy and painting. He was hirnself a noted 
calligraphist, and a pupil of the renowned master of his 
time, Aqa ‘Abdur Rashid DailamI, a court-calligraphist of 
Shah Jahan, who is described by Tadh_kira'i Kh ushnawisan 
as “ the prophet of realm of Calligraphic Art.”* He 


3 Smith: A History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon. 
<Jxfor<l 1911, ]). 4-)T. 

4 ‘Ahclur Ea.shid DailmT was a noted calli- 

grapiiist. and aiithoi- of a valuahle Persian Dictionary entitled 
Minitnllidh-nl-Hiuhcit, which he dedicated to Shah Jahan. He 
was a sister’s son and pnpil of Mir ‘Imad, after whose murder he 
migrated to India in the reign of Shah .Jahan. He became Dara 
Shikuli’s teacher and tliat of Zeli-ul-Ai'a, daughter of Aurangzel). 
He died in A. H. 1081 (1670-71), according to the author of 
Tarikh-i-MuhammadI in 1085. A. H. For specimens of his works 
(painting and calligraphy), vide. Martin’s Miniature Painting and 
Pni'nipvs of Persia, India and Turkey. London, 1912, (plate. 201) 
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could write botli in NaskJi and Nasta‘Uq in a very graceful 
style in imitation of his teacher Aqa 
Dara Shikuh ami ‘Kashid. A strikiiiglv charming paint- 
Fme Arts. Ghosh's collection depicts 

him taking his lessons in calligraphy 
from the renowned master.^ This picture abounds in fine 
illumination, rich ornamentation and luxurious colour 
scheme; Dara ^ikuh is seen sitting in the first row with 
his illustrious teacher. If the historical accuracy of the 
painting is established, we can conclude with justification, 
that he had received much benefit from the incomparable 
skill and unsurpassable ability of his teacher. Ghulam 
‘Ali Huft-Qalnrn pays a high tribute to the extraordinary 
penmanship of the prince and remarks. ‘Tn spite of his 
busy life as a prince and occu[»ation with many sciences, 
few have written like him in imitation of the style of 
Aqa ‘Abdur Ra^Id."® 

Many extant specimens of the calligraphy of Dara 

^ikuh. preserved in various oriental libraries, show that 

he possessed a remarkably high degree 

Fourteen extant of perfection botli ill NaskJi and Kasta‘~ 
specimens of his Calli- i , i 

graphy. iiq and a seldom surpassed grace and 

beauty in writing. M. Mahfuz-ul-Haq 
has collected the following thirteen specimens of his calli¬ 
graphy' 

(1) Safinut-ul-A iMiya , Oriental Public Library 

and Cat. of Indian Cidlcctions in the Mii.‘<cn7n of Fine Arts Fastan. 
Vol. IV, p. 41 (plates AX\ 1 and LIV). 

■' Eeproduced in the Ccilciilla Fcciew, March 1925. 

® Tadhkira'i KiiiishiiawTsaii. Fib. Ind. p. 54. 

3 if3 [ b » tij 1U 

^ Majma‘-aJ-F<thrain, Fit), hid. 1929. p. 20-22; also Muslim 
Review, Vol. II. Vo. 3. 1928, 

F. 21 
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Patna, MS. No. 673, bearing the following note in the 
hand-writing Dara Shikuh :— 

Khan Bahadur ‘Abdul Muqtadar {Catalogue of Per¬ 
sian. xP.S'S. in the Oriental Public Library, Patna, Vol. 
VIII, p. 47-48) is of opinion that the MS. has been col¬ 
lated by Para Shikuh. as the marginal notes indicate, and 
not copied by him, as is generally asserted.® 


* To this may he added that unique autograph MS. ot 
Safinat-iil-Awhyd’, transcribed by Dara ^ikiih, in the private 
collection of Dewan Bahadur Raja Narindra Nath of Lahore. 
The date of its transcription is 1049 A.H.. i.e. the year in which 
the work was completed. The MS. has been noticed in the Punjab 
University Oriental College Magazine (May, 1934) and a rotograph 
of the same has been obtained for the Arabic Section of the Punjab 
University Library. 

The original MS. was lent by the owner to Dr. Eabindra Nath 
I’agore for b mouths for my use in our Department of Islamic 
Studies at Santiniketau. 

Written in clear Nasta‘Uq, it contains 224 folios 10" x 6", with 
written surface about 6^"x.3|", lines 15 per page. It has been 
reshaped by the owner and minor alterations and additions have 
been made at several places. Illegible and incorrect words have 
been scraped and in their place ornamental flowers and decorations 
have been inserted. Of first 9 pages, only fragments have remained, 
but the remaining portions have been beautifully preserved in 
leather binding. The MS. concludes with the following lines: 
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(2) The Qur'an, written on deer skin in 1051 A.H., 
bearing the following note at the colophon : 


Shams-ul-Ulama Hafiz Nazir Ahmad, who examined 
the MS. in the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (New Series, 1917, p. xc) remarks ; “The 
verses of the Qur’an are written throughout in gold. The 
headings are illuminated with fine floral designs and the 
copy is beautifully illuminated throughout. The MS. is 
carefully preserved in a splendid library (‘Aziz Bagh 
Library. Hyderabad-Deccan. ’’ 

(3) Panjsura, written in learned NasMl in gold. 
The MS. formerly belonged to the Buhar Library, Calcutta, 
but is now deposited with the Trustees of Victoria Memo¬ 
rial Hall, Calcutta. (See Catalogue Raisonne of Persian 
MSS. in the Buhar Library, p. viii). 

(4) Dah Pand-i-A rastu, in fine clear Nasta'liq, -with¬ 
in gold-ruled borders preserved in the Victoria Memorial 
Hall, Calcutta. 

(5) Risdla'i Hikmat-i-Arastu. copied by the Prince in 
1041 A.H. and now preserved in Asifiya Library Hydera¬ 
bad-Deccan. (See Lrdu Hand-list of the Library, Vol. 
II. p. 1770—71). 

The cover of the last folio eoutains the name.s of a few persons 
trom whose hands the MS. lias passed, 'fn addition, there are 
affixed 3 seals. The first reads: 

The oilier two seals are of .square shape of the 12th century 
A.H. hut not clear enough: 
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(6) Sharah-i-Dm'Sn-i-Hafiz, by Saif-ud-Din Abul 
Hasan. ‘Abdul Eahman. defective at the beginning. The 
date of transcription is not given in the Urdu Hand-li'St 
(Vol. I. p. 738—39) of the Asifiya Library, Hyderabad- 
Deccan, where the MS. is at present. 

(7) A note on the fly-leaf of an autograph copy of 
a mathnawi of Baha-ud-Dm Sultan Walad, son of the 
well-known Jalal-ud-Din RuniT. The Manuscript belong¬ 
ed to the Government of India and was noticed in the 
Proceediruis of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1870. p. 

251). H. Blochmann published a facsimile of the auto¬ 
graph note of Dara Shikuh in the Journal of Royal A siatic 
Society of Bengal (1870. p. 272) which luns as follows :— 


(8) A Wasli exhibited at the Sixth Session of the 
Nadwat-td-'riama held at Benares in 1906. (See A/?- 
Nadwa, Vol. Ill, No. 4). 

(9) A Wash exhibited at the Second Session of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission held at Lahore, 
1920 (See p. xxii of the Proceedings of the Commission). 

(10) A Wash in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
dated 1046 A.H. (1636 A.D.). Vide. Sachau and Ethe’s 
Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Vol. 
I, Column No. 1090. 

(11) It appears from the letters of Shibli Na'mani. 
a well-known Urdu scholar, that Dr. E. Denison Ross had 
in his possession an autograph of Dara Shikuh (See Maka- 
Hh-i-ShihU. Vol. II, p. 241). 

(12) A Wash exhibited at the Fourth Meeting of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission held at Delhi (See 
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Proceeding!^ of the Commission. Vol. IV., p. 107. and 
Memoirs of the Arch. Sur. of India, No. 29, p. 12). 

(13) An autograph note on the valuable Album which 
Dara Shikuh presented to his “ nearest and dearest wife ” 
Nadira Begum. 

Dara Shikuh's great skill in calligraphy aroused his 
interest in the Art of Painting. In Indo-Persian Art, 
calligraphy and miniature are like twin 
Dara Shikuh and sisters or better perhaps, as Huart ob- 
serves, the Oriental miniature is a maid¬ 
servant of calligraphy.” A great admir- 
er of Indo-Iranian Art, he was also a connoisseur of the 
technique of the miniatui’e; and being catholic in spirit, 
refined in tastes, with no religious scruples to mar his ap¬ 
preciative sense, he became a good judge and an excellent 
collector of the pictorial art of the Mughals. He has expres¬ 
sed his views on the subject in a preface which he wrote 
for his renowned Murnqqa' now preserved in the India 
Office. So far as is known, only three copies of this preface 
are now extant: one in the Bodleian Library Oxford; second 
in the private collection of Maulvl ‘Abdul Haq of Auran¬ 
gabad and the thii'd incorpomted in a MS. of Xigdristan- 
i-Mitnir'^" in the Bibliotheque Nationable Paris (Blochet’s 


” Lc.i CaUitjniphe.'! et les Miniolures de I’Orieni Musidman, 
Paris, 1908. 

10 Tile letters, notes and other writings of refined 
prose ot Abul llarahat Munir of Lahore (d. 
Tth of Eajab A. H. 10-34) eidleoted by the author, 
are variously styled as 1 n.diu-i-M milr, M un^Cit-i-ilualr and 
Ruqqa‘dt-i-Munlr, but this collection or at least a portion of it, is 
entitled as Nigdristdn-i-Munh- by Eieu (Cat. of Pers. MS. Tol. Ill, 
p. 1048a). In my opinion, as I have found in the available writ¬ 
ings of Munir, this is not likely to contain Dara Shikfih's preface 
to his Muraiiqii-, the more likely i)lace for it would be Bahar-i- 
Sal Jivn by Muhaniinad Sfilih Kamhfi of Lahore (wr. 1005 A.H.), 
as the Introduction to this collection written by Abul Barakat 
Munir “contaiii.s ceiuiin othcial and private letter.-^, the former 
written in the name of vShfih -Jahan, ‘Alaingir and other royal and 
liriiicely personages’ (Ethe. 2090—92 >. It is, however, probable 
that the MS. entitled as iS iijdri.qiin-i-Munh- in the Bibliotheque 
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Catalogue, No. 701). The text of the Preface has now been 
made available through the efforts of Dr. ‘Abdullah 
Chughta’i, who has examined the MS. of Nigaristdn-i- 
Munlr in Paris. 

The Preface is written in ornate prose interspersed 
with equally ornate verse. It opens with the praise of 
God, the Prophet and the four CaHphs. 

Debdcha-i-Muraqqa- The MHtaqga‘ for which the preface is 
and its Text. Written is repeatedly styled at Kdrnd- 

mah . Here are some extracts from it: 


“. .. .And I have aeijuired the kingdom of Palligraphy (khat) 
and the connoi.sseurs of the Art liave shown deference to it. I have 
tied down the hands of the masters of this Art and with folded hands 
(in humility) have carried on this work. 

“This Karncmnh (Album-') I have illustrated with my own 
luminous wTiting and this enlightened garden (I have nurtured 
with the drops of my pen. 

“And whereas, I, Dara ^ikfih, son of ^ah Jahan, with the 
aid of my pen have, for a con.siderable time, recreated the 
foundation-line (khitta) ()f Calligraphy (khat) and have remodelled 
ii with my- excellent penmanship.... 

“By the name of the Creator. What a Karnfimah I in which 
penmanshi]) agrees gracefully witii j)aintiug, where style of the 
latter is harmonious with that of tJie former. Its writing is the 
hrmament of agreeability and its painting represent both form and 
.siiirit.“ 


And then he pays a tribute to his father Shah Jahan, 
his grandeur, equity and love for Islam : 

■’The second Lord of the happy eoiijimetion (Sahib-i-Qirani but 

the first Lord of the World, 

The King who shaped the form of the Faith to perfection. 

He was not the first Sahib-i-Qiran (Timur), but indeed 
The Painter’s second effoit -.uipa-sseo his first ! 


Rationale, might be a collection of Munir's writings includino- his 
Introduction to Bahar-i-Sa hh un. " 

Tuajab University Oriental College Magazine, 

May, 1 y o (, 
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Of the Album, he speaks in very glowing terms: 

“ Before its Calligrapliy tldiat)- the lines of water (khat-i-ab) 
are in shame and the circle round the Sun (Khat-i-aftab) stands 
discredited; its paintings are set aright along with calligraphy like 
an ordinance of God and the latter, like the idol-worshippers, its 
heart enamoured of the former, invoke the protection of God. The 
loveliness of its pictorial art is associated with the charm of the 
beauties, and the dot of its writing links itself with the mole of 
the sweet-heart: 


I rag merit 

“Bv the (4iat'e of tioJ, this toloiiiful Muratjiia' 

Attained perfection through the efforts of my pen. 

Its gracious Tierv makes the eye tipsy, for 

Its lines are as iiitoxieating as those of the Cup ol JamshTd. 

Pitch is the charm of its pictorial Art. that 

The silver-bodicd idols, out of shame, have fallen on the path of error. 

The men (>f vision look up to its uriting for illumination. 

For, the collynum of evening brightens up the eyes of the stars: 

Its writing is superb, like the down (fcJtaf) on the inoou-faeed eheeks, 

May the Time’s page be ever illumined by it! 

Towards the end of the preface Dara Shikuh speaks 
very harshly of the erroneous scribes—“ the poets and 
men of letters often fall victim to the scoundrelly scribes, 
worst writers than whom there are none in any realm—” 
The Muraqqa' of Dara Shikuh contains 78 folios be¬ 
sides many decorated fly-leaves. It has on each fol. a, a 
miniature and on fol. b. 30 signed specimens of calligraphy 
by Masters of the Art, the earliest being on fol. 62 h, dated 
A.H. 904 (A.D. 1498—99) at Herat. The first folio 
contains an impression of seal of the Kitabdar of Emperor 
Aurangzeb. named Sayyid ‘Ali al-Husaini,*- who styles 


12 Sayyid Ali Kban al-Husaini 

■Jawdhar-Raqam of Tabrez, son of Aqa Muqim, a renowned calli- 
graphist. According to Mir'dt-ul-Kliagdl, lie came to India during 
Shall Jalian’s reign and entered his service. He was Aurangzeb’s 
tutor and was later appointed superintendent of the Imperial 
Library. He died in 1094 A.H. in Deccan due to a malady of ins- 
tanity. Vide. Ta^kira’i Khushuawlsan, Bib. Ind. p. 57-58). 
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himself as " a murid of ‘Alarngir,’’ dated A.H. 1069. The 
beautiful trauscriptiou by Dara Shikilh on fol. '2 a. is in 
the form of dedication, though on account of its being 
written on a splash of gold, the ink has lost its sheen It 
reads: 



. 

:;U»li'jl jtf 


From the dedicatory note it is evident that the 
Muraqqa' was presented bv Dara 8hikuh to his ‘‘nearest and 
dearest wife Lady Nadira Begum ” in the year A.H. 
lOol lA.D. 1641—42). 

The Muraqqa' of Dara ^ikuh suggests a very close 
connection which exists between calligraphy and paintini: 

in the Indo-Persian Art. Essential 
Muraqqa' Mggcsts hamioiiv between the kbat and th.- 

the unity of Calligraphy - • 

and Miniature. ‘ naksh is evident from the remarkable 
assimilative character of the both found 
in the works of the artists in the Mughal School of Paint¬ 
ing; thus, many of the Albums in London Collections 
notably in the British Museum. India Office and Victoria 
and Albert Museum (Indian Section) containing minia¬ 
tures include hundreds of specimens of calligraphy. 
Architectural frescoes in Indo-Persian style on various 


Nadira Biinu Begum, the daughter id his uncle Sullaii 
Parvez, to wliom tlie Prince was married on Sunday, the 8th ot 
Jumada I, A.H. 104’.^ {Fddxhdhiulmu, Bih. Ind. Vol. I. p. 452 
sq.) and had two male issues from her—Sulaiinan Shikhh and Sipahr 
Shikiih, both of whom shared the misfortune ot their father and 
died in the prison fort of Gwaliar. According to Tavernier 
{Travels, Vol. I. p. 451), Nadira Banu Begum, accompained hei 
husband after his defeat and perished of heat and thirst in the 
desert of Sind. The prince wa.s so eftected by the news that he 
fell as though he were dead. 
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Mughal buildings invariably contain calligraphic decora¬ 
tions, chiefly in Persian or Arabic verse; and similarly, 
miniatures relevant to the subject of history or romance, 
illustrating manuscripts written chiefly in Nasta'liq (with 
perhaps their total absence in the transcriptions of the 
Holy Qur'an), form an outstanding decorative feature of 
the calligraphic works of art. 

Among those whose signed specimens of calligraphy 
are included in the Miiraqqa‘ are: Muhammad SMih 
Qadimi (fol. 2 b); ‘Ali Katib (fol. 20 b); 

Speoiinens of noted M^ir All al-Katib*^ (fol. 21a); Abd al" 
Husain(fol. 27a); "Abdur Rahim 
'Anharlii-Raqamy'’ (fol. 28a) Muham¬ 
mad Husain Zarrin-Raqam (fol. 29a) 
who styles himself as Jahangir Shahi; Sultan Muhammad 
Khandan^'^ (fol. 39b); Muhammad bin Ishaq Shahabi (fol. 
38b); Muhammad (Husain) al-Kashmiri’' (fol. 40b); 
Shah Muhammad Katib (fol. 60b); Zain-ud-Din Mahmud 


Mir *Ali al-Katib of Herat, sou of Mahuiiid Rafiqi and a 
learned puxjil of Sultan ‘Ali. Tadhkira-i-Shuma’i Anjumaii 
describes bini a contemporary of .lami. He was also a poet with 
tbe nom de plume of Majnnn. In Bukhara, he was associated 
with ‘Abdullah Khan XJzbak. 7'adhkira-i-Khushnawlsdn (op. cit.) 
states that he in-cribed his name with the specimens of his calligra¬ 
phy in the famous Muraqqa‘ of Jahangir. He also wrote a treati.se 
on the principles of Calligraphy for prince Sultan Mahmud 
Mtizalfar. He died in A.H. 950. 


Most probably Mirza ‘Abdur Eahim Eliankhiainan. son of 
Bairam ^au, who is described as one “who possessed a great skill 
in the calligraphic art.” He was born in A.H. 964 and died in 
A.H. 1036. Another calligrapher of this name was a pupil of 
Aqa ‘Abdul Ea^id. (TadhMra-i~Kh:ushnawlsan, p. 56). 

Sultan Muhammad Khanda'n, a pupil of Maulana Azhar who 
himself was a pupil of Mir ‘Ali Tabrezi. He lived during the 
reign of Amir Timur. 


Muhammad (Husain) al-Eashniiri was an Indian Nasta'hq 
writer, whom Akbar gave the title of Zurnn-Raqam (A’in-i-Akbarl, 

_\ lvii1 Jj^o/31 olo/A fvollo 7 nr1 n/tnyrt 7/T i!Ll*?-ri. - r\nln ni 
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Katib^'* (fol. 62b); Muhammad Hussain Zarrm-Raqam 
Akbar Shahi (fol. 68b); and Sultan Muhammad'® (fol.' 
77a). 

The last folio again contains an impression of the seal 
of Sayyid ‘Ali al-Husainl. the Kitabdar of ‘Alamgir, 
dated A.H. 1069. 

The Murraqa‘ of Dara Shikuh contains about 40 
miniatures. Some of these are I’emarkable specimens of 
Indo-Persian art; e.g. ; 

Fol. 8. Broivn Bird, anonymous, reproduced by 
Smith (Plate CXX) with the description : “A charming 
bird study—long-legged brown bird standing by the side 
of a pool, fringed with grass, flowers and bamboos in toler¬ 
ably good perspective. The blue sky unfortunately is 
rather crude.”-® 

Fol. 10. Wild Duck, anonymous, reproduced by 
Smith (Plate CXXI) “ representing a wild duck standing 
by the side of a pool at the foot of a hil- 

The miniatures in Sunlight is boldly indicated by a 

the Muraqqa'. wash of goM with a sui'prisingly fine 

effect.” 

lols. 11 and 12. An Old Faqir in two Positions, 
holding a book in one hand, and a rosary in the other. The 


Zain-ud-Diu (Malimild) a pupil of Muhammad "Arif Yaqut. 
Another calligraplier of this name is Maulana Zaiu-ud-Uiu 
Nishapuri, a pupil of Mualana Sultan ‘Ali Ma^hadi. 

18 Sultan Muhammad (Niir?) a contemporary of Sultan 
Muhammad Khandan (supra). 

Mir Muhammad Salih, son of Mir Muhammad ‘Abdullah 
M ushkin-Raqa-m was a poet and a renowned calligraphist in the 
Nasta‘liq style. According to 'Amal-i-Salih of Muhammad Salih 
Ivanhii (wr. A.II. 1070), he had a double pen-name—^Kashli in 
Persian and Subhanl in Hindi. He died in A.H. 1061, (Vide 
TadhMra-i-Khushnawisan, Bih. Ind. p. 101.). 

20 A History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon. Oxford. 1911, 

p. 476. 

21 Ihid. 
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outline of the figure is drawn with the usual sharpness and 
shading with fine lines is employed sufficiently to give an 
impression of roundness. Subdued colouring. 

Fols. 17b, 18, 19b, 33b, 35b and 45b. Six Portraits 
of Prince Salim, by anonymous artists That on fol. 18. 
is of exquisite beauty, rich in colour and scheme. It 
shows the young Prince Salim (Jahangir) sitting at his 
Knees on a luxurious carpet, before a saint who is holding 
a book in his hands. In the background is a lake, beyond 
which are visible domes of village helmets. Above stands 
a gold, blue and yellow sky of infinite beauty, with a few 
larks hovering by in the distant horizon. 

Fol. 21. A Sdqi in Iranian Rohes Filling a Cup of 
Wine, with this transcription: Muhammad Khan Musa- 
wwar, A.H. 1943. 

Fol. 37a. A Prince and a Tfarvesh. 

Fol. 41a and 41b. Landscape. 

Fol. 48a. Portrait of an Amir. 

Fol. 45. A Lady Under a Blossoming Tree.-- 

Fol 42b and 43. Two Wood Engravings, one of S. 
Caterina di Siena dated 1585 A.D., and the other of S. 
Margarita of about the same period. 

Fol. 60. Reading the Qur'an, by an anonymous 
artist. A Mulla is reading the Qur'an which is placed 
on a stand; two pupils are listening attentively while a 
third is performing abulutions.-® 

Fol. 7lb and 72b. Two Bird Studies. 

Fol, 74. A Lady with a Gentleman in European 
Costume. 

The style of some of the miniatures enumerated above, 
varies according to the theme, but in all other respects — 


32 Eeprofhioerl bv Binvon (The Court Painters of the (frand 
Mughals), Plate XXXI. ‘ 

33 Smith, op. cit. Plate CXXIX. 
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richness of colour, brilliancy of outline and sharpness of 
tone, nearly all pictures represent the 

The stylo of the Salient features of Indo-Persian Art. 
miniatures. Some paintings show a not too insigni¬ 

ficant influence of European Art : two 
wood engravings (fol. 42b and 43) and another picture (fol. 
74) deal with Christian subjects; while the charming delin¬ 
eations of bird of life are in pure Persian style, with perhaps 
a superb but undefinable Indian touch. The landscapes are 
all in Indo-Persian conception, while some show a high 
degree of synthesis between Indian traditional art and 
Persian technique. The Saqi and nearly all the portraits 
of Prince Salim are purely Persian both in colour and 
scheme. 

The Mum(jqa‘ of Dara Shikuh. which is now preserv¬ 
ed in the India Office, is a rare combination of style and 
subject. It contains unique specimens both of calligraphic 
and pictoral art begining from Akbar’s time till the end 
of Shah Jahan’s reign, compiled and arranged by the Prince 
himself—a fact which bears a remark- 
The Value of the able testimony to his high artistic taste 

-Hiirogga* iu the Indo- . . i n 

Persian Art. and appreciative sense, in early all critics 

are unanimous about its value as a rare 
collection of works of Indo-Persian art; though one re¬ 
marks, “ that very few pictures show any strength,” while 
another observes, “ that they may have been chosen for the 
femininity of their character, as the volume formed a pre¬ 
sent to a lady.” It is in this respect that a pathetic and 
intense human interest surrounds the Album, as it was a 
gift from a loving husband to a devoted wife. Apart from 
this holo of romance and tragedy, the M 2 U'aqqa‘, to a 
student of Indo-Iranian Art presents a brilliant paramona 
of the remarkable achievement of the Mughals in the pat¬ 
ronage of Art and Calligraphy. “What Koh-i-Noor is to 
other eastern diamonds.” remarks Cecil L. Burns, 
“surely the richly bound volume in wrought leather. 


con- 
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taining minatui'es of Pei'sian, Central Asian and Mughal 
artists, and specimens of calligi‘a])hv of the highest quality 
of the penmen's and painter’s art. must he to any other 
volumes of similar character .... The Album is similar 
to such an one as Vasaris, the great biographer of the Re¬ 
naissance in Italy, prepared of the drawings of the artists 
of that period. All are of the highest quality, of the 
schools represented, and afford a striking testimony to the 
knowledge of the Prince who selected them.”-^ 


Quoted from the Times of India Annual, 1925, by M. Mabfuz- 
ul-Haq in the Muslim Revieiv. Vol. II. No. 3, 1928. 



PART TWO 


STUDIES IN HINDUISM AND 
TRANSLATIONS FROM 
SANSKRIT 

PROLOGUE 

Muslim interest in India—particularly in Indian 
sciences, riz. religion, astronomy, astrology, medicine, 
mathematics, etc.—presents todav a 
Muslim contact great historical phenomenon revolving 
grMt °cwLi^**fOTce. * back to as early as the first half of the 
2nd century A.H. The meteoric rise of 
Islam beyond the Arabian peninsula into Syria, Iraq, 
Egypt and Persia within a decade of the death of the holy 
Prophet, brought the sturdy Arabs into contact with some 
of the most ancient civilisations the world had ever seen. 
The Arab, warrior with a fanatical zeal conquered new 
lands, the Arab administrative genius incorporated them 
into the Dar-ul-Islam, but in the wake of the two came 
slowly and imperceptibly the Arab mind, to study and 
understand the cultural and the intellectual achievements 
of those whom they had conquered. Gradually, within a 
century, the process of cultural contact with the outside 
world proved a great civilising force which culminated in 
the Arab renaissance movement at the great centre of 
Islamic learning at Baghdad, founded bv al-Mansur in 
A.H. 145. 

The reign of the Caliphs saw an unprecedented 
intellectual interest of the Arab world in the religion and 
sciences of the non-Muslims. Abu 

Centre of Islamic t tr? i -»*■ - / . 

learning at Baghdad. da lar al'Mausur (A. H. 136-158) 
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established a research and translation Bureau entitled 
the Bait-al-Hikmat, where leai-ned men engaged them¬ 
selves in the study and translation of Greek, Syriac. Zend, 
Latin and Sanskrit works, mostly on philosophical, 
astronomical and medical sciences. The patronage of 
sciences and literature, both Islamic and foreign, 
continued during the glorious reigns of Harun 
(A.H. 170—193) and Mamun (A.H. 198^—218). Men 
of letters, poets, physicians, and philosophers mus¬ 
tered at Mamun’s court for their learning. “ The monas¬ 
teries of Syria, Asia Minor and the Levant,” observes Muir,^ 
“ were ransacked for manuscripts of the Greek philoso¬ 
phers, historians and geometricians. These with vast 
labour and erudition were translated into Arabic.” Dui’- 
ing this period Indian, Jewish and Christian scholars were 
maintained at the court. 

Indian thought reached the early Islamic world 
through diverse channels. The Magian, imbued both in 

^ ^ Indian and Persian philosophv and 

Infuiiion of Indian , i r 

thought in Islamic learning, embraced Islam durine al- 

worU. T. T ” 

Mansur s reign. He brought with him 
the knowledge of Indian and Buddhistic religions, customs 
and traditions. The great family of Bi’amak ministers 
who ruled the Islamic world for more than half a cen- 
tury (136-186 A.H.),were perhaps the greatest Indianists 
whose interest in Indian learning was unbounded. Though 
the Barmaks were Indian Buddhists in origin converted to 
Islam, and it is probable, that Kh alid b. Barmak might 
have been “induced by family traditions" to introduce In¬ 
dian sciences into the Islamic world, it ivould be wrong to 
assume that the whole intellectual interest of the Muslims 
rested on the official patronage of the Baghdad court. The 
unfortunate end of the Barmaks with their extermination 


1 The Caliphate : 
I. 509. 


Rise, Decline and Fall, Edinburgh, 1924, 
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by Harun al-Rashid. did not bring an abrupt end to the 
Indo-Arab cultural contact; on the other hand Indian 
sciences had already aroused Muslim interest to such an 
extent that during the next few centuries we find Arab 
historians, scholars, geographers and travellers visiting 
India to obtain first-hand information about her people, 
geography, religion, sciences and social customs. The 
process of cultural contact between the Arabs and the 
Indians was a part of the great Arab renaissance move¬ 
ment; though academic in character, it was, nonetheless, a 
spontaneous effort of the Muslims to acquire knowledge of 
the sciences of other peoples of the world. It is. however, 
difficult to ascertain the amount of Indian influence on 
Islamic medicine, astronomy, mathematics, etc., though 
Nicholson thinks, that it was considerable, but “ was 
greatly inferior to that of the Greeks.” 

Many Arab .scholars continued to show an ever- 
increasing interest in Indian sciences. Di'. Sachau thinks,- 
that in AlberunI’s time in Arabia “there were circles of 
educated men who had an interest in 
Interest of Arab getting the Scientific works of India 

Scholars iu Indian i ^ i • * i • 

sciences. translated into Ai abic*. who at the same 

time were sufficiently familiar with the 
subject-matter to criticise the various representations of 
the same subject and to give preference to one, to the ex¬ 
clusion of the other.” Even before that, at Baghdad in 
the 2nd century A.H.. many religious discu.ssions were 
often held between Muslim scholars and learned men of 
other communities. It is stated that under the patronage 
of the Barmaks. many Pfniditsi took part in these discus¬ 
sions and one or two Muslims were sent to India to acquire 
the knowledge of Indian sciences.“ 


- Alheriini’s Injia, London, 1914, p. xxiv. 

" For details of many religious disens.sions at Baghdad and in 
India and description of Indian religious customs, etc. vide. Kamil 
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Indian 

n^ligible 


It is curious that with all the intellectual forces 
working at the Baghdad court, the Indians made very 
little response to the genuine philosophi- 
response interest of the Muslims in India. 
They received Muslim travellers with 
reserve and suspicion, and very few, if any, showed any 
inclination towards acquiring any knowledge of Islamic 
religion, philosophy and social customs. There is no 
evidence to that effect except that during the reign of 
Harun al-Eashid (A.H. 170—198), a Hindu ruler sent a 
message to Baghdad that a Muslim theologian may be 
sent over to India to acquaint him about their religion. A 
Hindi (Sanskrit? or Sindhi?) translation of the 
Qur’an is said to have been made in A.H. 280 at the order 
of a Hindu Eaja. iVccording to Yanbu'I, in the first half 
of the 4th century A.H., the ruler of Alra named tMah- 
rug ?) wrote to Amli' Abdullah b. ‘Umar, the governor 
of Mansura in Sind, to .send some one to initiate him into 
Islamic religion. 

Before Alberuni, Jahiz of Basra (d. 255 A.H.), a 
famous scholar in the Arabic language wrote on the Prin¬ 
ciples of Indian Ehetoric in his work 
entitled the Kitdh nl-Baydn. Ahmad b. 
Ya'qub b. Ja'far (d. 287 A.H.), a historian and geogra¬ 
pher who visited India, has compiled a list of Indian works 
translated into Arabic.® Muhammad b. Ishaq Ibn al- 
Nadim in his encyclopaedic work the al-Fihrist^ refers 
constantly to a large number of works on Indian religion, 


Early references. 


Ibn al-Athlr (Account ot the year 148 A.H.); Mas'udi's Kitdh 
Murdj al-DJiahah wa maadin al-iatoJiar (ed. Barbier de Meynard), 
Vol. I. pp. 162-63, 253-54, 298, 327-28 Futuh al-Bulddn, p. 446 sq .; 
‘Aja’ib al-Hind, Leydon, p. 4. ff. etc. 

* ‘Ajd’ib al-Hind, op. cit. 

® Ibn wadih qiii Dieitur al-Jaqubi Historiae (ed. Houtania), 
Vol. I, p, 95 and 104. 

® Ed. by Fluegel Leipzig. 

F. 23 
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medicine, astronomy etc. translated into Arabic. Qadi 
Sa'id AndulusI (d. 462 A.H.) has devoted one chapter on 
Indian sciences in his Tahaqdt-ul-Ummam^ and Ibn AbT 
Usaybi'a’s (590—668 A.H.) general biography of physi¬ 
cians entitled the 'Vyiin al-Inhd' fi Tahaqdt al Atibhd’ 
contains one chapter on Indian physicians. 

From the second century A.H. onwards, Arab histo¬ 
rians, geographers and travellers reflected the increasing 
interest of the Muslim intellectual Avorld 

Muslim Iravellei^ 

and histomns. in India. Among the former, many 

came to India, but their works refer more to Indian his¬ 
tory, geography and natural sciences than to the religion, 
castes and sects of India. Ibn Kh urdadhbah’s Kitdh al- 
Masdlik wal-Mamdlik^ (written in A.H. 250). a work on 
the World Land and Sea Eoutes, deals also with Indian 
coasts and customs. Sulaiman Tajir (d. A.H. 237) in 
his otherwise admirable account of his travels in Iraq, 
India and China entitled the Silsilat-ut-TawdnkJ±.^^ 
shows little interest in Indian religious thought, though 
he gives at some length details of Indian social life and 
the administration of the coastal kingdoms. “India is 
the birth-place of the Chinese religion, which consists in 
the worship of Buddha's idols,” he observes, “ but it is 
also the home of medicine, astrology and philosophy. 
Abu Zaid Sirafi (A.H. 264), who wrote a Supplement to 
Sulaiman Tajir’s Safarndma, speaks of Indian religion— 
conception of the soul, transmigration, etc., the customs of 
Buddhist monks and the Devaddsls in South Indian tem¬ 
ples.'- The accounts of great Arab travellers like Abu 


' Bairut, 1912.. p. 11. sq. 

® Tol. II. p. 33 sq. 
bd_ by Goeje, Leydon. 1889. 

Ed. by bangles, Paris, 1845. 

Ibid. p. 57. 

1- The Second Book of the Silsilat-ut-Tawaribh . p. 60-1 77-79 
93-101, 119-22, 126-130, 138-39, 145-47. 
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Dulaf Mus'ar b. Muhalal Yanbu'i (A.H. 331) who travelled 
in China, Turkistan, Tibet, Kashmir, Multan, Sind and 
southern coast of India; Buzurg b. Shahryar (A.H. 300) 
the famous writer of the 'Ajd’ib al-Hind \ the globe-trotter 
Mas‘udi (A.H. 303). who visited Iraq, Syria, Armenia, 
Asia Minor, Africa, Sudan, Abyssinia, China, Tibet and 
India; Istakbari (A.H. 340), the author of the Masdlik wal 
WlamdlikA^ Ibn Hawqal. Ya‘qubi, Abul Faraj, Maqdisi, 
Alberunl. IdrisI, Dimishqi and Ibn Battuta show the 
great extent of Muslim interest in Indian history, religious 
philosophy, ethnology, and social customs. 

Muhammadan literature on Indian religious beliefs 
before Alberuni’s time, as compared with works on Indian 
sciences, is negligible. A few works are 
The character of known Only by their names. The first is 
oa Indian religion. the now extmct al'Diyanat of Abul Ab¬ 
bas al-Iranshahri of whom Alberunl 
remarks, that “when he came in his work to speak of the 
Hindus and the Buddhists, his arrow missed the mark.” 
The second is an unknown work on Buddhism by Zurqan, 
probably a contemporary of al-Iranshahri; the third is 
the Kitdh al-Bilad wal TdrikhA* a general history of 
world religions by Matahhar b. Tahir Muqdisi (A.H. 
335) and the fourth, though written in the middle of the 
4th century A.H. by al-Shahristani, entitled the al-Millal 
wal-Nihal, devotes an exclusive chapter to the religious 
systems of India. 

“ Of the more ancient or Indo-Aryan stratum of 
scientific literature,” observes Dr. Sachau,^® nothing has 
reached our time save a number of titles 

Indian medicine. c i i i 

of books, many of them in such a cor¬ 
rupt form as to baffle all attempts at decipherment.” 

Ed. by Goeje. L«ydon, 1870. 

Paris, 6 Vols. 

hlberuni’s India, London, 1917, p. xxxii, 
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Many such names have come down to us from al-Mansur’s 
reign (A.H. 136-158) when collection of works on sciences 
and their classification increased greatly d® In the field 
of medicine, Indian contribution was by far the greatest. 
Even before the time of the Abbasids, it is likely, that as 
early as the first century A.H., Muslims had studied 
foreign medicine and many works chiefly Syriac and Greek 
on the subject had been translated into Arabic. An Indian 
voidya, named Manka, is described by Ibn al-NadIm to 
have cured successfully Harun al-Rashid of a serious 
malady.A Hindu physician, named Ibn Dhan,^^ 
is mentioned as the director of the hospital of the Barmaks 
at Baghdad. Yahya b. Khalid Barmak not only appointed 
Indian physicians in Baghdad hospitals but also engaged 
them to help in the translation of Sanskrit medical works 
into Arabic in the Imperial Ddr al-Hikmat He is also 
said to have sent a man to India to collect indigenous 
herbs. 

Of the most important Indian works on medicine, 
pharmacology, toxicology, etc. translated into Arabic, 
very few have, however, survived in en- 

Indian medical . . , 

works tran> lath'd iato tiroty; some at least are available in 
fragmentary character, mostly in the 
form of quotations in later works. These are Sasuruta’s 
Manual on Indian Medicine translated into Arabic by 
Manka entitled Sasrii -, two Sanskrit works described by 
Ya'qubi as Sindhshan and Istangir translated by Ibn 


Suyuti: History of the Cvliphs, Calcutta, 1880, p. 267. 

al-Fihrist, ed, by Fluegal, Leipzig, 1871, p, 192. 

According to Sachau, the name of this Indian physician may 
be Dhanya or iJlianin, chosen probably on account of its etymolo¬ 
gical relationship Tvith the name of Dhanvantari, the name of the 
mythical physician of the gods in Menu’s law book and the epos. 
{op. cit. xxxii). 

** Ibid. p. 24-5. 

Ibid. p. 345. 
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Dhan.^® Abdullah b. ‘All translated Charaka's work on 
Indian medicine from a Persian version of the same. 

, Manka, at the instance of Sulaiman b. Ishaq, translated a 
Sanskrit work on pharmacology. Ibn al-Nadim gives a 
full list of the works on Indian medicine known to the 
Muslims. According to Khwarazml, besides many other 
minor works on the subject, one by Shanaq (?) on veteri¬ 
nary science is mentioned to have been translated into 
Arabic. 

Indian astronomy, astrology and kindred sciences 
have received the special attention of the Muslims. Ibn 
, , . ^ , Abl Aseba‘ observes."- that at Baghdad 

Inaian Astrology. * 

Astronomy etc. ' coui’t Kauka Pandit was the best known 
among Indian astrologers besides the famous physician 
Manka. Of the former. Ibn al-Nadim mentions,-* that four 
of his works translated into Arabic were entitled the Kitah 
al-Nam'fudar fi al-\-imdr, the Kitah al-Asrar al-MawalTd, 
the Kitah al-Qirdndt al-Kahir and the Kitah al-Qirdndt 
al-Sa^lr ; while the latter introduced the Muslims to the 
Brahma-Siddhanta, the famous Indian treatise on astro¬ 
nomy by Brahmagupta. This work was translated into 
Arabic by Ya'qub al-Farazi under the name of Sindhind. 
Muhammad b. Isma’il Tanukhi went to India to study 
Indian a.strology.*^ Caliph Mu'taqid Billah (A.H. 279-286) 
sent Ahmad lOiafi Dailmi, a well-known astronomer and 
mathematician to India to study these sciences. According 
to Jahiz^® and Ibn al-Nadim,*® Bahia and his son Salih who 
embraced Islam, Manka, Bazigar (?) and Falbarfal (?) 


-" Yol. 1. p. KJy. Jbw al-Xadlin (p. 30d) calls the first work as 
Suidfitnq. 

Miftdh al-‘Uhlm. p. 186. 

22 Vol. 11. p. 33. 

22 Op. cit. p. 270. 

2< fahaqdt-i-lbn Bahvya, Paris. 1914. ]). 44. 

2s K itfih al-Bayan, p. 40. 

2® Op. cit. 
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were famous Indian astronomers at the court of Harun al- 
Rashid. The Sanskrit work of Aryabhata was translated 
into Arabic by al-Farazi the Younger and entitled as the » 
Arjahand. Brahmagupta, without doubt, “ taught the 
ALabs before they became acquainted with Ptolmey,” but 
Sindhind was not the exclusive source of the Muslims on 
Indian astronomy. Brahmagupta's second work, the 
Khandakhadayaka had already been translated a little 
earlier under the name of Alarkandr' Among other 
Hindu astrologers, whose works were known to the Mus¬ 
lims, were Judar Plindi with his work (in translation?) 
known as al-MaivdVid\ Nihak (?) Hindi with his work 
known as the Asrar al-Masd’il and Singhal Hindi with his 
wrok known as the Kitdb al-Mawdlid al-KaMr. 

During the reign of al-Mansur, Ibn Muqaffa', a con¬ 
verted magian and a thorough scholai' in many languages 
including Gieek, Pahlawi and Sanskrit, 
ibu Muqaffa ’s translated into Arabic the Panchatantra 

translatiion of the , i •, t* j-?-, t-. • . 

Panchatantra. and named it Kahlalt ira Dmna. A 

Pahlawi version of it was made during 
Naushirwan's reign and later, at the order of the Samanid 
ruler Amir Nasr b. Ahmad (A. H. 301—331), Raudaki 
versified it into a Persian matAtari. The latter version is 
now lost, except its 242 couplets restored by Ethe in a 
monograph on Raudaki.Ibn Muqaft'a' s Arabic ver¬ 
sion of the Panchatantra is perhaps the only Sanskrit 
work which was later on translated into about a dozen 
other languages including Syriac, Hebrew, Latin, Greek, 
Spanish, French, Turkish, English and Persian. 

II 

The invasion of Sind by Muhammad b. Qasim in A.H. 
93/A.D. 712. marks a new phase both politically and cul- 


Op. cit. 

S'* Browne: Literary History of Persia, Vol. I. p. 457. 
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turally in the Indo-Arab relations, and till the close 

Second phase of of the 10th ccntury A.D., when 
indo-Musiim ciiitmai gujtan Mahiiiud of Gliazna made a 

contacft. 

fresh series of invasions in the north¬ 
west, there was a sharp decline of official interest in Indian 
sciences. The Arab conquerors of Sind, with their 
new democratic ideals and zeal for the propagation of the 
faith, were, nonetheless, tolerent towards the religious 
institutions of non-Muslims. Though they left many tem¬ 
ples undemolished, yet their attitude towards the study of 
Indian religions and sciences was markedly indifferent. 
Mahmud of Gliazna's reign is described by his antagonist 
Alberuni as ruinous in which “the Hindus became like 
atoms of dust scattered in all directions and like a tale of 
old in the mouths of people,” but with all his indifference 
towards Indian thought and culture, it cannot, however 
be denied that he ranked as an outstanding figure in the pat¬ 
ronage of Islamic sciences, art and literature. 

The Ghaznawids and the Sultanate of Delhi as kings 
showed very little interest in Indian literature, but both, 
irrespective of their idiosyncracies, were 
keen supporters of learning and cul¬ 
ture. Towards the close of the Ghaz- 
nawid rule, during the reign of Behram Sh ah (A.H. 
514—547). Abul Ma‘ali Na.sr b. ‘Abdul Hamid Mustaufi. 
who w^as the chief secretary in the Dar-ul-lnsJia during 
Sultan Ibrahim's reign, translated into Persian the Arabic 
version of Ibn Muqaffa’s KallWi ira Dimna. A few 
other works of Indian origin have survived the ravages of 
the time. It is recorded-” that Sultan Feroz Shah in A.H. 
772 found in a temple at Jawalamukhi 1300 rare Sanskrit 
works. He called the Pandits of the temple and selected 
a number of works, mostly on astronomy, music and phy- 


-0 Muntakliah-ut-TawarlJth, Vol. I. p. 2'49. 
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sical culture and ordered those to be translated into 
Persian. Among these was an Indian work on astro¬ 
nomy translated as the Dald*il-i-Ferozl which Badauni 
claims to have read at Lahore in A.H. 1000. Another 
work on Indian astronomy by the great Varahmihira was 
translated into Persian hy the order of Sultan Feroz Sh ah 
(A.H. 752—790) by Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, the author of 
Tdrlkh-i-Ferozshdhl under the title of Tarjiima’ i Barahi : 
a treatise entitled the Ghunydt al-Munynt on Indian 
music was translated during the same period by an anony¬ 
mous writer.3® During the reign of Sikandar Lodhi 
(A.H. 894—923) a work on Indian medicine was compiled 
from Sanskrit sources under the supervision of Mian 
Buhwat, son of Khawas Khan. This work entitled the 
Tibb-i-Sikandarl or the Ma'dan itsh-^ifa'i Sikandari. 
was decidedly an improvement on all previous translations 
from Indian works on medicine, as it contained a detailed 
and most comprehensive account of therapeutics (Sutra- 
Sthdn), structure of human body {Sdiirak-Sthdn) and the 
diagnosis and treatment of diseases {Nidana Chikitsa 
Sthdn).'^'^ 

During this period, the Muslim kingdoms of Kashmir 
and Deccan showed a unique spirit of toleration towards 
non-Muslims and an active patronage of 
, Indian learning. Zain al-‘AbdIn Shah 

Muslim kingdoma ot ^ ^ 

Kashmir and Deccan. (A.H. 826—877) of Kashmir and ^ultan 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah (ac. A.H. 942) are 
both outstanding figures. According to Firishta. the for¬ 
mer was a linguist, knowing besides Islamic languages. 
Sanskrit and Tibetan which he could also speak. His reli¬ 
gious toleration was not confined to the abolition of the 
jizia on the Hindus and prohibition of cow-slaughter, but 
he also enriched the Sanskrit language by ordering the 


30 Firishta, Vol. I. p. 330. 

31 Eieu. Vol. II. p. 472. 
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translations of many Arabic and Persian works into that 
language, and similarly among many Sanskrit works 
translated into Persian at his instance were the Mahabhd- 
rata and the Raj Tarangml, the well-known dynastic 
history of Kashmir. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah of Deccan was 
a man of enlightened outjook. According to Firishta,"^ 
he not only entrusted the administration to his able Hindu 
advisers, but also made Sanskrit the official language of 
his state. He was well-versed in Indian music and is said 
to have composed an original treatise on the subject en¬ 
titled Nati-Ras.'^^ 

Among the Muslim travellers and historians whose 
individual efforts brought the knowledge of Indian sciences 

to the Muslim world, Abu Eaihan 

AlberunT. . i i " 

Alberuni occupies a very high place. 
He came to India and studied at first-hand Indian religious 
systems, philosophy, literature, chronology, astronomy, cus¬ 
toms and laws and in return taught Greek sciences to 
Indians. He gives an inkling of the reasons, which at this 
time tended to make more intimate cultural contact between 
Hindus and Muslims extremely difficult. These, according 
to him, were the difficulties of lingual and racial barriers, 
the fierce iconoclastic zeal of the Muslim conquerors, and 
the aloofness of the Hindu priestly class born of religious 
prejudice and self-conceit. Alberuni’s approach towards 
Indian religions and sciences is characterised by a peculiar 
charm of love for independent enquiry and an unbiased 
mind. In his method he is very thorough and searching, 
often synically critical, but, nonetheless, very sincere in the 
acquisition of knowledge. His attitude is that of “ one 
who wants to converse with the Hindus, and discuss with 
them the question of religion, science or literature on the 


Firislita, op. cit. 

Bieu: Cat. of Persian MSS. in British Museum, Vol. II. 
741b; also Etbe; Vol. I. No. 1509. 

F. 24 
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basis of their own civilisation.”®^ Even more than that. 
He studied Indian religions, philosophy, literature, 
sciences and customs with an assidious zeal from original 
sources and compared them with the theories of Plato, 
Aristotle, Galenus, Ptolemy and other Greek writers. 

His knowledge of Sanskrit works, which he has enu¬ 
merated as his sources in the Kitdjf al-Hind,^^ seems to be 
enormous. His translations from Sans- 
His translations j^^it iuclude that of the Patanjli, a trea- 

from bansknt. ^ i -i 

tise on the Yoga and theistic philosophy 
developed by Patafljala; the Sdnkhya of Kapila; Brahma¬ 
gupta’s Brahma Slddhdnta on Indian astronomy together 
with an original composition on the Principles of Sidhdnta 
in Arabic entitled the JxodmV al-Maxcjud hi-Khawdtir 
al-Hunud] Varahmihira's Laghujdtkam and many other 
translations on Indian sciences. 

Amir Khusrau (d. 725 A.H ), “the Indian 'i.’urk,” 
stands as one of the leading figures whose appreciation of 
India, her sciences, religions and lan- 
— guages was unbounded. He studieo 

Sanskrit, wrote poetry in Braj Bhaka and attained extra¬ 
ordinary skill in Indian music. The Ma’dtMr-ul-Vmara 
details an incident how ingeniously he out-witted the great 
Indian musician Gopal Na’ik in the court of Sultan ‘Ala- 
ud-Din Khilji.®® Shibli relates briefly Khusrau's contri¬ 
bution to the synthesis of Indian and Persian music and 
shows him as the inventor of many Indo-Persian rags: and 
rdgints.^'^ He is also said to have written some treatises 
on Indian music.®* In one of his works—the Nau Si'pahr 
(III) written in A.H. 718—he lavishes praise on India and 


Alheruni’s India, p. 246. 

Ibid. p. xxxix-xli. 

Calcutta, Vol. II. p. 479. 

37 Sh‘ir-ul-‘Ajam,-\o\. I. p. 136-37. 

3'^ Life and Works of Amir Khusrau, Calcutta, p. 144. 
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gives ten reasons for the superiority of the Indians in 
science and wisdom over all other nations. He examines 
in a summary manner their philosophy, logic astrology, 
physics, mathematics, astronomy and metaphysics. Of 
the Hindus he remarks: “ In divinity alone they are 

confused, but then, so are all other people. Though they 
do not believe in our religion, many of their beliefs are 
like us.”^*^ He also speaks of many languages of India— 
Hindui, SindhI, Lahori, Kashmiri, Dhur-Samudri, 
Tilangl, Gujari, Ma'bari, Gouri, Bengali, Oudhi and 
Sanskrit. Sanskrit, he adds, which with its “ strange 
forms of grammatical irregularities in its orthography, 
syntax and literature,” nonetheless, “ is pure as pearl, 
inferior to Arabic but superior to Dari,” 

III 

After the lapse of about six centuries, the same his¬ 
toric phenomenon repeated itself at the Mughal court at 
Delhi. With the accession of Akbar in 
Mughal Court A.H. 963, a hitherto unprecedented offi- 
paHonage under patronage of Hindu learning and 

translations from important Sanskrit 
works on Indian religion and various sciences followed. 
Akbar, like his fore-fathers, possessed a refined taste for 
learning. According to Abul Fadl, his library consisted 
of a large and varied collection of Hindi (Sanskrit), Per¬ 
sian, Greek, Kashmirian and Arabic works, all separately 
classified. “ Experienced people bring them daily and 
read them before His Majesty, who hears every book from 


Ibid. p. 183. 

« Ibid. p. 182-187. 

For a preliminary account of these translations, their origin 
and history vide, the Journal Asiatique, 1895, Tome TII; the 
A’in-i-AJibari, p. 104 //,; and History of Persian Language and 
literature at the Mughal Court, (Allahabad, 1930), Part III. 
p. 33-35. 
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the beginning to the end.”^^ Learned men of all the realm- 
poets, historians, theologians, philosophers, astronomers, 
physicians and musicians, swarmed the Imperial court. 
The court-chronicler records notices on the lives of 140 
learned men in all sciences, classified in five different cate¬ 
gories, 59 poets, court-poets and 36 principal musicians.^® 
“ Philologists are constantly engaged,” says Ahul Fadl, 
“ in translating Hindi (Sanskrit), Greek and Persian 
books into other languages.” Most of the translators 
were paid remuneration according to the merit of the work 
done by them.*^ > 

The most outstanding figures among a vast number of 
Muslim scholars and historians, who engaged themselves 
in the translation of Sanskrit works. 


Abul Fadl, Faldl, 
MuHa Badauni and 
others. 


were Akbar’s scholarly Prime Minister. 
Abul Fadl, his equally distinguished 
brother, Faidl. the Poet-laureate, the 


eminent historian Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir Badauni. Naqib 
Khan, Shaikh Sultan of Thanisar and Mulla Sheri. These 


were assisted in their work by an equally large number of 
learned pandits, well-versed in Indian philosophy and 
sciences. Hindu Sanskrit scholars at the Mughal court 
were divided into five classes. Among the first class were 
“ those who understood the mysteries of both the worlds ”; 


viz., (1) Madhu Saraswatl. (2) Madhusudhan, (3) Nara’in 
/Asram?), (4) Hariji Sur, (5) Damudar Bhat, (6) Earn 
Tirath, (7) Narasingh, (8) Parmindra and (9) Aditya. 


A’in-i-‘Akban. (Elochmann), Yol. I. p. HO. 
^3 Ihid. (Institute xxx), p. 606-G82. 

Ihid. p. 111. 


.t probably paid only for tlie translations 

at the Dar-nl^nsjui, which were undertaken at the order of the 
Emperor. This is substantiated by the fact that while Faidi did not 
receive any remuneration for his mathnawi Nal wa Daman and the 

translation of 

slokas of the Ramayana 150 ashrafis and 10,000 tanghas. 
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Among the second class were “ those who understood the 
mysteries of the heart”: (1) Elm Bhadra and (2) 

Jadrup. Among the third class were “ those who under¬ 
stood philosophy” : viz., (1) Nara’in, (2) Madhu Bhat, 
(3) Sri Bhat, (4) Visnu Bhat, (5) Earn Kishan, (6) Bal- 
bhadr Misra, (7) Vasudeva Misra, (8) Baman Bhat, (9) 
Vidya Niwas, (10) Gauri Nath, (11) Gopi Nath, (12) 
Kishan Pandit, (13) Bhattacharya, (14) Bhagirath Bhatta- 
charya and (15) Kashi Nath Bhattacharya. Among the 
fourth class were Hindu physicians; viz., (1) Mahadeva, 
(2) Bhim Nath, (3) Nara’in and (4) sivaji. xlmong the 
fifth class were “ such as understood sciences resting on 
testimony” ; viz., Bijoy Sen and Bhan Chand. The 
Hindu court musicians were Baba Earn Das, Sur Das, 
Eanga Sen and the great Tan Sen. 

The spirit underlying the translations made at the 
instance of Akbar, apart from the genuine love of the 
Muslims for studying Indian religion and 
The spirit under- sciences, had a definite political motive. 

Akbrr.**'°°° It had Very little, if any, spiritual back¬ 
ground. In no way was it comparable to 
the semi-philosophical, semi-academic spirit of enquiry into 
ancient religions and sciences initiated at the Baghdad court 

in the 2nd century A. H. Abul Fadl in his preface to the 
Razmndma, a Persian translation of the Mahdhhdrata 
[infra), states the reasons which made Akbar order the tran¬ 
slations of Indian religious works. Speaking of Akbar’s 
liberal outlook, he observes that “having observed the fana¬ 
tical hatred between the Hindus and the Muslims and being 
convinced that it arose only from mutual ignorance, that 
enlightened monarch wished to dispel the same by render¬ 
ing the books of the former accessible to the latter. He select¬ 
ed, in the first instance, the Mahdhhdrata as the most com¬ 
prehensive and that which enjoyed the highest authority, 
and ordered it to be translated by competent and impartial 
men of both nations. By this means he wished to show to 
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the Hindus that some of their grossest errors and supersti¬ 
tions had no foundation in their ancient books, and to fur¬ 
ther convince the Muslims of their folly in assigning to the 
past existence of the world so short a span as seven thou¬ 
sand years.” 

The spirit of enquiry initiated by Akbar proved a pre¬ 
liminary to the gradual evolution of Indo-Muslim thought 
during the next few centuries. It not 
, , only enriched Persian literature but also 

cultural synthesis. arouscd the active interest of the Mus¬ 
lims in Indian religion and sciences. In 
the field of literature this interest was academic, but the 
psychological atmosphere created by various uniform spiri¬ 
tual elements of Vedantism and Sufism, the common efforts 
of Hindu-Muslim saints, brought about slowly and imper¬ 
ceptibly a process of new cultural synthesis. 

It is interesting to make a critical analysis of the 
method and quality of the Persian translations as a whole. 

Generally speaking, from 826 A.H. to 
A critical analysis 1240 A.H.—the period when most of 
the important translations of Sanskrit 
works were undertaken—the Indian Epic, the Mahahha- 
rata ran into 5 different, complete or abridged versions; 
the Ramayana into 6 (including 2 by Hindu translators); 
the Vedas into 1; the Vpanisliads into 1; the Bhagwatglta 
into 4; the Yoga-vasishta into 4 (including 1 by a Hindu 
translator); the Pancatantra into 6; the Purdnic literature 
into 12; the Sinhasanadvati'insati into 10 and the Rdja- 
tarangmi into 6 different versions. Other Indian works 
chosen by the translators and compilers were those on 
Music, Medicine, Astronomy, Astrologjq Mathematics, 
Mythological stories and heroic legends. Puranic myths, 
Hindu cosmogony, comparative religion, abstruse sciences 
and philosophy. 

What actually is the contribution of this vast amount 
of Indo-Persian literature, it yet remains for scholars to 
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decide. Nor can it be assumed safely that most of the 
translators did not labour under the 
disadvantage of unfamiliarity with Sans¬ 
krit. Their sources of information were 
two-fold : (1) the Narmtim Method, i.e. the employment 
of a pandit by the translator to help him translate a 
Sanskrit work; (2) the Re-translation Method, i.e., to re¬ 
translate a Sanskrit work, making an early translation as 
the basis of the work. Both these methods were extremely 
unsatisfactory, as for instance, Abul Fadl who has utilised 
both these methods, is subjected to a charge of plagiarism 
by Jarret on account of his constant use of the retranslation 
method.^** The Narrative Method is equally unreliable. 
Abul Fadl himself could not safely vouch for the accuracy 
of his Hindu informants. He observes that most of them 
were of a retrogade tendency, immeshed in their own 
views, artfully insinuating their own opinions, till the 
difficulty of arriving at any correct exposition of their sys¬ 
tems left him in bewilderment and despair.*^ 

There is no doubt that the majority of Muslim trans¬ 
lators had no actual knowledge of Sanskrit language and 
The quality of Indian philosophical terminology, yet, 
the translations. strauge as it may appear, some of them 

have done remarkably accurate renderings of Sanskrit 
works with the assistance of Hindu interpreters. It is, 
therefore, wrong to make a categorical assertion that the 
translations of the Mughals are a mere mixture of gloss 
and text with a flimsy paraphrase of them both and that 
the translators are wholly unable, yet always pretend, to 
write Sanskrit words in Arabic letters.^® -It is true, that 


Vide : A’in-i-Akbarl, Vol. II. p. 2. 

Ibid. Vol. III. p. 379 ff. 

Vide. Abul FadPs Chapter on the Vydkarana. He lays 
down general rules, which may as well be taken as a basis, on which 
more or less, he seems to have been guided in the transliteration of 
Sanskrit terminology into Persian. Briefly these comprise of: 
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the ignorance of the subject has led some translators to 
misinterpret the actual text, but when most of these 
texts have been edited and both their literary and philolo¬ 
gical value realised, it shall equally be preposterous to 
assume that the scholar “who follows the muddy rivulets of 
Muslim writers on India, instead of drinking from the pure 
fountain of Hindu learning, will be in perpetual danger 
of misleading himself and others.” 

In the exposition of the religious and philosophical 
doctrines of the Hindus, Abul Fadl stands almost alone 
after Alberuni. A genuine spirit of 
enquiry and love for knowledge vibrates 
through his detailed descriptions of 
Indian sciences, religious cults and philosophical schools 
of thought. He stands a good deal of comparison in many 
respects with Alberuni. Both had associated with the 
leaders of contemporary Indian religious thought and 
scholars of Sanskrit literature, and both were equally 
fond of comparing Hindu philosophy with Muslim and 
Greek doctrines. Alberuni's Kitah al-Hind seems to be 
spontaneous and out-spoken in criticism, unfettered by any 
political objective, while Abul Fadl, who wrote the A'in-i- 
Akharl at Akbar’s command, kept in view not only the 
Muslim intelligentsia of the time but also the fact that his 
readers include the Persianised Hindu court nobility. 
Alberuni, while in India, applied himself to the study of 
Sanskrit works in the original, which made his critical 
mind ‘not to accept blindly the traditions of the old.’ He 


{a) 14 svara or vowels constituting of letters and diacritical accents ; 
(b) 33 letters called vyanjana or consonants which cannot be sound¬ 
ed without a vowel; (c) 5 letters being Anu.ivura (sounded like /an 
with quiescent nasal), Visarga (like the final h in kah), JivamuUya 
(a letter between h and kh and occours as medial and is sounded from 
the root of the tongue), Gajakumla kriti (a quiescent medial letter 
approximating in sound to a bha), and Ardhahinda (a quiescent 
nasal like a suppressed nun). 

Ibid. Jarret III, p. ii. 
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‘sifted the wheat fi'oni the chaff and discarded everything 
which militates against the laws of nature and reason 
Abul Fadl, on the other hand, laboured under the disad¬ 
vantage of little knowledge of Sanskrit. He admits that he 
was unfamiliar with the science of terms in the Sanskrit 
language, and being even unable to procure the services of 
a competent interpreter, he had to take the trouble of repeat¬ 
ed translations.^^ 

In his Preface, he observes, that it was his main idea 
to bring into open evidence the system of philosophy. 

the degrees of self-discipline of the 
preface! *^*^*^*” Hiudus, in Order that ‘ hostility to¬ 

wards them might abate and the tempo¬ 
ral sword be stayed awhile from the shedding of blood, 
that discussions within and without be turned into peace 
and the thornbrake of strife and enmity bloom into a gar¬ 
den of concord. Assemblies for disscussion could then be 
formed and gatherings of science suitably convened’.'’- He 
deplores the dearth of accomplished linguists capable of 
mastering the intricacies of science and speculations of 
philosophy, notwithstanding the fact that ‘ through His 
Majesty’s patronage of learning and his appreciation of 
merit, the erudite of all countries are assembled and apply 
themselves to the pursuit of the Truth.’ Incidentally, he 
outlines the causes which lead to contention and hostility 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. First, the diversity 
of tongues and misapprehension of mutual purposes; 
secondly, the distance that separates the learned men of 
Hindustan from the scientific men of other nationalities; 
thirdly, the absorption of mankind in the delights of cor¬ 
poreal gratification and their ‘moral obliquity'; fourthly. 


Sacliau: Alheriinl's India, p. xxt. 
A’in-i-Akharl, III, p. i. 

52 Ibid. 

F. 25 
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indolence; and fifthly, the imbecile procedure of restricted 
form of enquiry and investigation. 

Abul Fadl’s pursuit of Indian religious thought seems 
predominantly intellectual. According to him there are 
360 systems of Indian philosophy and conduct, and he had 
mixed with many leaders of thought and 
^houg'^hf: made himself acquainted, to some extent, 
discussions of different schools. 
His treatise on the learning of the Hin¬ 
dus is fairly extensive and indicates the general interest 
of Muslim intellectuals during the later sixteenth century 
A.D In dealing with the origin, development and the 
influence of the doctrines of different schools of Indian 
philosophy, viz., the Nydya the Vaueshika, the Vedanta, 
the Mimamsa, the Sdnkhya, the Pdtdnjala, the Jaina, the 
Buddha, and the Ndstika, he observes, that in setting down 
tlie series of fundamental systems for the benefit of real 
seekers of knowledge, ‘ it is my hope that inquirers may 
carefully study them and compare them with the principles 
of the Platonists, the Peripatetics, the Sufis and the dog¬ 
matic theologians.’ 

Among the eighteen sciences discussed by him are the 
Vedas, the Purdns, the Dhai'ma-Sdstras or the Institutes 
of the Law, the Siksha or Phonetics, 
AaZ/?a or the Science of Ceremonial 
Duties, the Vydkarana or the Science 
of Grammar and Linguistic Analysis, the Nirukta or the 
Vedic Etymologies, the Jyotisha or Astronomy, the Chan- 
das or Metres and Classes of Verse, the Ayur-Veda or the 
Science of Anatomy, Hygiene, Nosology and Therapeu¬ 
tics, the Dhannrveda or the Science of Archery and Wea¬ 
pons, the Gdndharva-Veda or the Science of Music and 
the Artha-Sdstra or Economics. His account also deals 
with the Indian Sangita or Music and Dancing, and 
Rdjniti or the Science of State-craft. 

Apart from the above, Abul Eadl has reviewed briefly ' 
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the following arts and sciences cultivated widely among 
the Indians :— 

(1) The Karma-Vi'paka or the Ripening of Actions— 

‘ a Science revealing the particular class of actions per- 

other arts and formed in a former birth which have 
occasioned the events that befall men in 
the present life and prescribing the special expiation of 
each sin one by one.’ 

(2) The Sdrmidrika or Palmistry. 

(3) The Garuda or the treatment of snake, scorpion 
or reptile bites ‘ by reciting and repeating of the genealo¬ 
gical descent of the victim.’ 

(4) The Indra-Jala or the Art of Sorcery. 

(5) The Rasa-Vidyd or Alchemy. 

(6) The Ratna-Panksha or the art of testing preci¬ 
ous stones. 

(7) The Kdmn-Sdstra or the Generation of the Hu¬ 
man Race. 

(8) The Sdhitya or the Art of Rhetorical Composi¬ 
tion. 

(9) The Sanglta or the Art of Music and Dance. 

(10) The Gaja-Sdstra or the Knowledge of Elephants. 

(11) The Salihotra or Veterinary Surgery. 

(12) The Vdstuka or the Science of Architecture. 

(13) The Su'pa or the Art of Cookery and Properties 
of Food. 

(14) The Rdjanlti or the Science of State-craft. , 

(15) The Vymahdra or the Administration of Justice. 

Abul Fadl also gives an account of the practical modes 

of life of the Hindus, which include the Four Periods of 
Religious Life, the worship of the Deity, 
the Divine worship {Iharapujd), the 
Sacrifice (Yajha), the Alms-giving 
(Dana), the ceremonies in honour of the deceased ancestors 
(Sraddha) and the Incarnations of Deity, viz., the Mat- 
sydvatara (Fish-Incarnation), the Kurmdvatara (Tortoise- 
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Incarnation), the Vdrahdvtdra (Boar-Incarnation), the 
Nara-Sinha (Man-Lion Incarnation), the Vdrmna (Dwarf- 
Incar nation), etc., etc. 

Among the translations of Abul Fadl only two have 
survived : a prose Persian version of the Bhdgtvatgitd and 
a modernised version of the Indian Paiichatantra with 
some additional chapters, made at the instance of Akbar 
in A.H. 996, under the title of ‘lydr-i-Ddnish. 

Among the important Sanskrit works translated into 
Persian during Akbar’s reign is the Tarjnma’i Mahdbhd- 
lata in 18 Parvas entitled the Razmndma, made by the 
famous historian Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir Badaunl,^^ ‘Abdul 
Latif al-Husaini known as Naqib 
The Ba^mnama and Khan."’^ Muhammad Sultaii ThanisarP’' 

ris translators. — 

and Mulla Sheri.'”’ The exact share of 


■■'3 Mxxlla ‘Abdul Qadir son of Shaikh Muliik Shah, the author 
of the Muntakhah-ut-Tawimhh . was the eminent scholar, historian, 
astronomer and musician at Akbar’s court. He translated the 
ilCnnayana, and 2 Parvas of the Mahahharata into Persian. For 
his other works and translations, vide. Infra, and also Bloch- 
mann’s article an Badauni in the J.R.A.S, 1869, p. 20 //. 

3* Naqib "Khan is the .title of Mir Giath-ud-Hin ‘Ali, a grand¬ 
son of Mir Yahya, the philosopher-theologian portege of Shah 
Tahmasp Safwi. His father Mir ‘Abdul Latif fled from Persia 
on account of his Sunni views and came to India at Emperor 
Humaytin’s invitation. Naqib Khan arrived in 'India with his 
father and at Akbar’s accession, lie distinguished himself in many 
battles. He was much favoured by the Emperor and soon “become 
his 2 )er.sonal friend.” For details, ride, the A'in-i-AJibari, Tol. 
IP. j). 23, 281 & Yol. I'll. p. 16 - 1 , ‘293; also Badaiini’s Muntakhah- 
vf-Tavarikh, Yol. II. p. 2TS. 

33 For his life, ride, the Muntakhnh-ut-Tawdrlkh. Yol. II. 
p. 278. 

36 Mulla Sheri son of Mulla Yahya—a renouned theologian at 
Akbar’s court was born in a Shaikh family in Kokuwal in the 
Punjab. According to Abul Fadl, he presented in A.H. 992 a poem 
to Akbar entitled the Hazdr Shu‘a which contained 1000 qata‘s in 
praise of the sun (Yol. I. p. 6T9//.). He is also said to have 
translated the Haribansn, a book containing the life of Sri Krishna 
{/bid. 'T. JJ. 112). He was killed in A.H. 994 along with Kaja 
Bir Bar in the Khayhar expedition seat bv Akbar ao'.aliist the 
Yusufza’is 
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each scholar in the translation of the great Indian 
epic into Persian, cannot however be estimated.®" 
M. Schulz has discussed the details and merits of 
the Razmnama with a conjectural apportionment of the 
share of each of the translators.®* Badauni, however, 
gives a more vivid detail of the history of the translation. 
According to him, for two nights Akbar himself translated 
some passages into Persian and told Naqib Khan to vprite 
down the general meaning. On the third night Badaiini 
was associated with the foimer. and after three or four 
months." he observes, ‘‘two of the eighteen chapters of 
these useless absurdities—enough to confound the eighteen 
vvorlds—were laid befoie His Majesty." The Emperoi- 
took exception to Badaunt’s translation and called him 
Hammkhnr and a turnip-eater An 

other part was subsequently translated by Naqib Khan 
and Mulla .Sheri and another part by .Sultan Haji of 
Thanisar; then Shaikh FaidI was appointed, who wrote 
two chapters, prose and poetry; then the HajI wrote two 
other parts, adding a verbal translation of the parts that 
had been left out. 

“He (the Haji) then got a hundred )uz together," eon- 
tinues Badauni, “closely written, so exactly rendered. 

that even the accidental dirt of the flies 
Badarmi^ accomit. on the Original was not left out; but he 
was soon after driven from the court 

and is now in Bhakkar. Other translators and interpreters, 
however, continue the fight between the Pandus and the 
Kurus. May God Almighty protect those that are not 
engaged in this work and accept their repentance! and hear 


3' Eieu {Catalogue of Perxian MSS. in the Bn'tish Museum, 
I. p. 57) observes that the jmneipal translator was ISiaqib Khan 
(supra). 

Journal Asiatique, Paris, Tome. YII. p. 110 scj. : ‘Apercu- 
d’un memoire sur la traduction du Mahdhharata, faite Vordre de 
V empereu-A kbar'. 
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the prayer for pardon of every one who does not hide his 
disgust and whose heart rests in Islam; for, 'He allows men 
to return to Him in refentance ! ’ This Razmndma was illus¬ 
trated, and repeatedly copied; the grandees were ordered 
to make copies and Abul Fadl wrote an introduction to 
it of about two jnz . 

From Badauni’s account it is evident that the first 
two Parras (each called a fan or a daftar) were translated 
by him and Naqib Khan. The first of 

Naqib Khan and these two, Styled as the Adi-Parara. 
Faidi’s share. rewritten by Faidi at Akbar’s order. 

It is, however, difficult to ascertain the 
exact number of daftars completed by Naqib Khan and 
Mulla Sheri. Both in respect of them and that of Sultan 
Haji of Thanisar, Badauni only says that they completed 
a portion {pdrahd’i). Then Shaikh Faidi translated two 
Paravas {fans) and thereafter, the Haji completed two 
portions {pdrahd’i), thus finishing the whole translation 
in 100 juz. 

It is, however, odd that in the colophon of one MS 
of the work in the India Office, it is distinctly stated that 
Naqib Khan was the original translator, 
other details. who Completed his task in one year and 

a half, in the month of Sha'ban, A. H, 
992 with the help of Brahman scholars viz., Devi Misra, 
Satavadhana, Madhusudana Misra, Chaturhbuja and Bha- 
van.“® Abul Fadl wrote a Preface to the work, and his 
brother Faidi, the Poet, a few years later in 997 A. H, re¬ 
translated the literal version into ornamental and highly 
embellished prose,®' but a MS, -of Faidi’s “poetical para- 

5** Muntahhah-ut-Tawdrikh, II. At the Emperor’s remarks 
Badauni good-humouredly observed “Perhaps the share of this 
faqlr from these books amounted to this; “Whatever is in one’s 
destiny, it reaches him!’’ 

Ethe: Catalogue of Persian MSS. in India Office, I, No. 

1944. 

A’in-i-Akbari, op. cit. 
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phrase ” contains only two Paravas of the eighteen origi¬ 
nally translated. 

Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir Badauni (A.H. 947-1005) seems 
to be the principal translator of Sanskrit works on Hindu 
religion at the Emperor’s court. His 
Mulla ‘Abdul QadTi- knowledge of Sanskrit language equally 
matched his dislike for the work under¬ 
taken at Akbar’s behest; nonetheless, 
his genius as a historian, his profound scholarship, both 
in Arabic and Persian, his proficiency in Islamic theology, 
his knowledge of astrology, astronomy and mathematics, 
and his extraordinary skill both in Indian and foreign 
music,out-weighed his innate prejudice against the 
Shaikh brothers. Though the Emperor found him “a sun- 
dried Mulla,” he was highly pleased with his translations 
and would not part with him on that account.«« 

Badauni is merciless in his critisim of the religious 
policy of Akbar. but an extreme sense of his “static posi 
tion” before the “ever-rising star” of his 
former class-mates Faidi ind Abul Fadl. 
who successfully “turned the Emperoj* 
from Islam,’' made him lose his well- 
balanced historical mind to view things in detached dig¬ 
nity. Abul Fadl. his benefactor, he found “officious, time¬ 
serving, openly faithless, continually studying His Majes- 
fy’s whims, a flatterer beyond all bounds.Faidi, the 
poet-laureate of Akbar, was to him “lewd in taste, raving 


BailaQnl's description 
ut tha translation 
woik. 


Ethe: op. cit. 

Vide. Mir’at-ul-‘Alam. 

Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrikh. Vol. II. i). 401. 

‘*3 Ibid. p. 198. Abul Fadl was among “the Hindu wretches 
and Hinduizing Muhammadans” who openly reviled our prophet. 
He is also compared to poet Hayrati of Samarqand, “who often 
having been annoyed by the cool and sober people of Transoxiana, 
joined the old foxes of ShVitic Persia and chose the roadless road. 
Fou might apply the proverb to him; “He prefers Hell to shame 
on earth.” Ibid. p. 256. 
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in boastful verses and infidel seribblings, entirely devoid 
of love of the truth or the knowledge of God.'’'"“ But 
among such lyrical outbursts, BadaunI has given an excel¬ 
lent picture of the work of the translations carried on at 
the instance of Akbaic According to him, the translators 
worked in the library of the Diicnn-J^ana at Fatehpur 
Sikri. “ Low and mean fellows, who pretended to be 
learned but were in reality fools." gained an easy access 
to the Emperor. The principal reason “Avhich led Akbar 
away from the right path." was that ‘‘a large number of 
learned men of all denominations and sects, came from 
various countries to the court and received personal inter¬ 
views. Night and day people did nothing but inquire and 
investigate; profound points of science, the subtleties of 
revelation, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, 
of which large volumes could only give a summary abstract, 
were spoken of.” Speaking of the Emperor’s partiality 
for the Hindus, he observes that as the Sumanis and the 
Brahmans "surpass the learned men in their treatises on 
morals and on physical and religious sciences, they manag 
ed to get frequent interviews." The story of a Brahman 
named Purukhotam (Purushottam) is told, who was asked 
by the Emperor to Invent particular Sanskrit names for 
all things in existence.”®^ 

The Persian translation of Valmiki's Kamayana was 
begun by BadaunP® in the year A, H. 992 and complete-^ 
in four years’ time in the year A.H. 997. 

I’ciMan translation Accordiiig to Bakhtawar Khan, for trans- 
ot the Ramaijana. lating the Rdmuyuiia from Sanskrit in¬ 
to Persian, he received for 24,000 slokas. 


In intemperate language and abusive epitbels, no historian 
can perhaps match the sharp-tongued Mulla, who has reviled his 
old class-mate Taidi. while the latter lay at his death-bed, and has 
even collected abusive chronograms after his death to show that 
others also shared his intense hatred of the poet-laureate of Akbar. 

Vide. Mtintahhab-ut-Tajcarikh. p. 256 ff. 

Bs Ihid, 
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150 Ashrafis and 10,000 Tanghas.®® Badauni says that 
when the translation was completed in the month of Juma- 
da I, A. H, 997, it was highly commended by the Emperor 
who enquired into its details. The preliminary rendering, 
amounting to 72 juz, grew into 120 juz in the second com¬ 
prehensive translation. He was loath to write a preface to 
the translation but at the Emperor’s command he found 
no way out but to comply. “ I seek God’s protection,” he 
says, “ for that cursed writing which is as wretched as 
the parchment of my life. The reproduction of kufr (in¬ 
fidelity) does not amount to kufr. I utter word in refuta¬ 
tion of kufr, for, I fear, lest this book written at the order 
(of the Emperor), entirely under compulsion, might bear 
the print of hatred. 0 my God ! I take thy shelter for 
attributing anything as a partner to Thee; and I know, 
and I beseech Thy pardon for that which I do not know ; 
and having repented I say: ‘ There is no God hut A Uah 
and Muhammad is the Ayostle of Alldk.’ This repentance 
of mine is not that of (one who is in) adversity. May it 
be approved in the court of the All-Giver, Forgiver.’” '® 
Badauni’s translation of the Rdmayaria, according to 
Rieu is far from literal. “ The wordy exuberance of the 

original is much reduced, but the sub- 
Eieu’s criticisms of gtance of the narrative is faithfullv 

tile translation. 

rendered. Some explanations respect¬ 
ing Indian traditions are added by the translator, who 
speaks of what the Hindus assert in the tone of one who 
does not belong to them.” In his lengthy introduction, 
he details Valmiki’s dialogue with Narada, the invention 
of the sloka and the composition of the poem, its recitation 
by Kusa and Lava, its division into 7 kdndas, each sub- 


Mir’at-ul-‘Alum. 

Muntakhah-ut-Tawdrikh . II. p. 128. 

'1 Cat, of Persian MSS. in the British Museum, Vol. I. p. 55: 
or 1248. 

F. 26 
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divided into numerous adhyayas, and the summary of their 
contents. 

Besides BadaunI’s translation, there are at least four 
other abridged Persian versions of the Rdmdyana extant. 

The first is an abridged prose transla- 

othei Persian ver- Shandraman Kayath b. §ri Earn 

sions of the RamSyana. jjj ‘ Alamgir’s reign in A.H. 1097 

(A,I). 1686).'^- This translation was 
probably completed in A.H. 1107, as the concluding kdnda 
gives the date of 11th of Dhu-alqa‘dah A.H. 1107 (June 12, 
1696). There are two supplements to this version of the 
Rdmdyana : (1) a sort of appendix to the Rdmdyana 
ascribed to the authorship of Valmiki, dated the 2Sth of 
Dhti-alqa'dah A.H. 1107; and (2) a legend of Sri Krishna 
due to Vyasa from the Mahdbhdrata. The second is 
entitled the Mathnawii Rdmdyin —an abridged Persian 
version in 5900 mathnawi verses by Girdhardas Kayath 
completed in A.H. 1033 and dedicated to Emperor 
Jahangir. The third is another abridged poetical tran¬ 
slation of the Rdmdyana entitled Ram wa Sit a by Shaikh 
Sa'dullah Masih of Panipat, a contemporary of Gir¬ 
dhardas {supra). This translation was also completed in 
Jahangir’s reign, who is praised in the work."* The fourth 
is a very large, though incomplete, poetical translation of 
the Eamayana by an anonymous writer."* 

Badauni remarks'* that in the year A.H. 983 (A.H. 
1575) a learned Brahman, who had embraced Islam and 
took the name of Shaikh Bhawan, came 
from Deccan. The Emperor command¬ 
ed Badauni the same year to translate 


The tianslation 
the Atharca-Veda 


of 


"2 Ethe : Cat. of Persian MSS. in India Office, Vol. I. No. 1964; 
Eeiu: Yol. I. p. 56a; also Mackenzie Collection, Vol. II. p. 144. 

Ethe: No. 1967; Rieu: III, col. 1078b; also Cat. of Persian 
.1/<S'.S'. in the Bodehan Library (Oxford), No. 1315. 

Etbe: I. No. 1970. 

Muntahh-ut-Tawarikh. Vol. p. 212. 
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the A tharban. While translating the work he found 
“several of the religious precepts of this book resemble 
the laws of Islam/’ but there were many difficult 
passages which hampered his task of interpretation. He 
referred these passages to Shaikh Bhawan who also could 
not interpret either. Badauni reported the matter to His 
Majesty who ordered Shaikh Faidi and Haji Ibrahim to 
translate. The latter though willing did not write any¬ 
thing."^® Any other translation of the Atharva-Veda, so far 
is known, does not exist. Even Badauni’s translation is 
very scarce; at least, I have-not been able to find any MS. 
of it. Speaking of the work, he observes: “Among the pre¬ 
cepts of the A tharban there is one which says that no man 
will be saved unless he read a certain passage. This pas¬ 
sage contains many times the latter ‘I’ and resembles very 
much our Ld ildh illalldh” 

‘Abul Qadir’s translation of the famous Sinhasanad- 
vatrinsati or the Vikramacaritram (styled often as the 
Singhdsan Bat^si), entitled the Khirad 
Various Persian Afzd\ made at the order of Akbar with 
sinhasanadvatTin^ati. the help 01 a learned Brahman" in the 
year A. H. 982 (A. D. 1574—75) is per¬ 
haps the oldest translation from the original Sanskrit. 
Another rendering of the same work, likewise composed 
under Akbar’s order, is by one Chaturbhujdas b. Mihar- 
chand Kayath under the'title of the Shuhndma.'^ Many other 
Persian translations of the Sinhasandvatrinsati, though 
under difterent names, are still extant. During Emperor 
Jahangir’s reign (A.H. 1019) one Bharimal b. Rajmal 
Khatri translated it under the name of Singhdsan Battisi 


It is difficult to ascertain the ^ruth of Badaiini’s statement 
ill the face of clear assertion by Abul Fadl that the entire work was 
translated by Haji Ibrahim. Vide. A’in-i-Ahhari, Vol. I. p. 112. 
"" Milntakhab-ut-Taicdrlkh . Vol. I. p. 67. 

Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the Bodleian Library, MS. 
Ko. 1324. 
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(also entitled Qissa’i Bikramdpt) Another translation 
under the title of Kishan-Bilds was made by Kishandas b. 
Mulukchand, probably during Jahangir’s reign.*® A com¬ 
bination of the two older versions of Chaturbhujdas and 
Bharimal was made during the reign of Emperor Shah 
Jahan by one Bisbara’i b. Harlgarbdas.*'^ Four other 
different versions of the work are; (1) by Chand b. 
Maduram;*- (2) by an anonymous writer under the title of 
Gul Afshdr,^^ (3) by an anonymous writer without any 
title;** and (4) a modern version by Sayyid Imdad ‘All and 
Shiv Saha’i Kayath*® made in the year A.D. 1845. 

According to Badauni, the Rajatarangini had already 
been translated at the order of Sultan Zain al-‘Abdin Shah 
of Kashmir (A. H. 826—877). This 
Tiie Rajatarangim. version entitled the Bahar al-A smdr, was 
incomplete and, written in old Persian, 
was little known. At first Badauni was asked by the Em¬ 
peror to complete the work by translating two of the re¬ 
maining chapters left out by the author of the Bahar ai- 
Asmdr.^^ The entire work comprising of 60 jtiz w&s 
finished by him in 5 months. One night after he had 
listened to some chapters of the work, Akbar ordered him 
to retranslate the earlier portion also in a plain language. 
Badauni received a reward of 10,000 tanghas muradi and a 
horse on its completion.** In Ethe’s opinion, Mulla Shah 
Muhammad and not Badauni was commanded by Akbar 


W. Pertseli: Berlin Catalagne, ]). 1034. 

Etke; Catalogue of Persian MSS. in India Office, I, 1989. 

Eieli: Catalogue of Persian MSS. in British Musenm, H. 
I>, 7G3a. 

lide. A.F. Mehrn. p. 29. 

Eieii: Vol. I. 230a. 

** E. G. Browne: Cambridge Catalogue, p. 398. 

Eieii: III. 1006b. 

*0 Miintaldiah-iit-I'airarikh, Vol. IT. p. 401-2. 

Ibid. 
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in A.H. 998 to translate the work from original Sanskrit-; 
the latter only revised the above version in A.H. 999.** 
There are many other Persian translations of the work, 
mostly adaptations of the oldest version from original 
Sanskrit retranslated by Mulla Badaunl. 

Various other Persian One is the BohcLristan-i-^dhl, a history 
versions of the work. Kashmir by an anonymous writer, 

brought down to A.H. 1023, the eighth 
year of Jahangir’s reign;*® and another entitled the Tdrikh- 
i-Kashmir commenced on the basis of the RajatarangiTti by 
Haider Malik b. Hasan Malik from the earliest times 
down to the twelfth year of Jahangir's reign;®® another 
also called the Tdrlkh-i-Kashmir, a prototype of the pre¬ 
ceding, by Nara’in Kul ‘Ajiz, a Brahman of Kashmir who 
composed it in A.H. 1122®^ and another styled as Wdqi‘dt- 
i-Kashmlr (written about A. H. 1160) by an unknown 
writer with many chapters, having been translated from 
the original Sanskrit work of Kalhana.®- 

The poet-laureate of Akbar’s court. Paid! (b. A.H. 
854, d. A.H. 1004),®* a man of versatility and all-round 
accomplishments, was in constant asso- 

Faiiji and his trans- ciation with the court-ti’anslators. His 
lanons from Sanskrit, poetical genius found its material of rare 

romantic charm from the pages of the 
Indian Epic—the Mahdbhdrata. In gracefulness of 
thought and beauty of expression, his 4,200 verse math- 


Ethe: Cat. of Pers. MSS. in India Office, Vol. I. No. 58 ff. 
also Eieu ; I. p. 296. 

Eieii: I.p. 22T. 

Ihid., also vide. Bod. Cat. Nos. 316-17; J. Aamer; p. 98 and 
J.P.-A.S.B.C^ew Series), No. 68, 409-460. 

®i G. Flugel, II, p. 191 also Eieu, 1, p. 298. 

Etlie : I. No. 513. 

For his life and tvorks, vide, the A’in-i-Akbari, (Bloch- 
inann), I. p. 490 sq., 548 sq., Ouseley: Biographical. Notices, p. 
lTl-75; Elliot; Biographical Inde.r, I. p. 255 and other poetical 
Tadhhims. particularly the Sh‘ir-'id-‘Ajam. Yol. Ill, p. 31-81. 
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nawi, the Nal wa Daman, ‘ a free Persian adaptation ’ of 
the story of Nala and Damyanti, composed in A.H. 1003, 
in the short space of 5 months, still remains a work of 
great style and diction. According to Badauni,®* when 
it was presented to Akbar formally, it was included among 
the set of books read at the court, and Naqib Khan was 
appointed to read it to His Majesty. The poetical merits 
of the AaZ wa Daman have even appealed to the Mulla. 
“ It is indeed, a mathnawi,” he observes,®® “ the like of 
which for the last three hundred years, no poet of India 
after Amir Khusrau of Delhi, has composed.” 

•Faidi’s interest in Sanskrit literature is apparent 
from the fact that he improved upon the prosaic version of 
the Mahahharata himself contributing 

His interest in the translation of two paravas to the 
Sanskrit literature. Razmndma^^-, versified the Bhagwatgita 

into Persian, made a Persian transla¬ 
tion of Bhaskara Acharya’s famous work on arithmetic 
and geometry, entitled the Lilavatl,^' at Akbar’s order in 
A.H. 995, and made a Persian prose translation of Soma- 
deva’s famous collection of stories entitled the Katha 
Sant Sangra.^^ 

But perhaps, the most original work on Indian thought 
by Faidi is the Shdriq al-Ma'rifat or the iS?m of Gnosticism 
—a treatise on the Vedanta philosophy, 
based entirely on Sanskrit sources, most¬ 
ly on the Yoga-Vasishta and the Bhdgxcat- 


The S-harici 
Ma'rifat. 


S'* Vide the Miintakhab-vt-Tawdnkh, Vol. II. p. 30G. 

Ibid. 

®® Faidi evidently polished the prosaic version of (the first) 
two paravas, each called a Jan. See also Eazninama {supra). 

Faidi’s translation of the Lilavatl has been published at 
Calcutta in 1828. For the merits of the work as translated by 
Faidi, vide the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XII, p. 158-185; also 
Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. II. 25. 419-450. 

Ethe: Cat. of Persian MSS. in the India Office, Xo. 1987. 
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Purana. It is divided into the following tAvelve Flashes 
{LairKPaf ): 

The fi'i'st lam'a deals with the greatness of Lord 
Krishna, and a description of the application of the Yogic 
practices. 

The second lam'a gives a description “ that all world¬ 
ly lights Xnurhai 'dlani) resemble darkness before that 
Illumined One embracing all lights {Munawwari ki 
muMt-i-hama nurhd ast). 

The third lam'a deals with the Essence of human Body 
{Dar haydn-i-mdhlyat-i-qdlih-i-insdnl). 

The fourth lam'a deals with the condition of the dis¬ 
ciple {murid) who sets out on the path of the Yoga. 

The fifth lam'a gives a description of the Essence of 
God (Dhdt) and the Essence of His Attributes. 

The siosth lam'a deals with the knowledge of the 
Absolute Essence. 

The seventh lam'a gives a description of the Attributes 
of the Absolute Essence. It also deals Avith some Yogic 
practices .- 

The eighth lam'a deals with the quality of human 
structure which is qualified as the 'Alamd-sagMr. 

The ninth lam'a gives a description that the seeker 
ultimately becomes initiated into the mysteries of the Self. 

The tenth lam'a deals with the renunciation of the 
desires and also of the growth of the attachment and also 
of the actions and their outcome, so that ‘perfect detach¬ 
ment {tajrid) might be acquired.’ 

The eleventh lam'a is on the description that ‘what¬ 
ever is action {fill) is perishable, and that the body itself 
is the result of ‘action’ and has emanated out of ‘action,’ 
and that the soul which is the agent {fd'il) is imperishable 
and eternal. 

The twelfth lam'a is on the description that the 
worshipper of the real God in certainty reaches perfection. 
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Of the large number of works on Indian religion and 
sciences, written or translated by Muslims, few can how¬ 
ever be mentioned at this place. The 

Translation^ of the translation of the Puranic literature 

Puranas and other - rr*r n- 

religious ^vorks. lliclude that OI thC HaTlb(l^S(l~rUT(in(l 

by an anonymous author;®® the Bhdg- 
wata-Piimna by Tahir b. Tmad in A.H. lOfl at the 
instance of Akbar; the Mahd-Visnu Parana containing 
dialogues between Parasara and Maitereya;'®® the Visnu- 
Purdna (abridged translation); Shica-Purdna-,'^^^ the Skan- 
da-Furdna entitled Kshetra Mahatam}^- and the Purdntha- 
frakasa. Among other works are a Persian translation of 
the A mrtkunda, on the religious and philosophical doctrines 
of the Hindus riz., Bahr-ul-Haydt by Muhammad of Gawa- 
liar.J This work had already been translated into Arabic 
during Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din’s reign by a newly converted 
Brahman named Karnama (?). A Persian translation of 
the Hito'pdesa was made by Taj-ud-Dln.^®® Zain-ud-Din 
‘Ali Easa’i compiled a code of Hindu laws from original 
Sanskrit sources;^®^ a full account of the creeds, traditions, 
and sects of the Hindus (and Muslims) of India by Muham¬ 
mad Hasan Qatll in his work the Haft-Tamdsha, and a 
Persian translation of a Sanskrit poetical work on Islamic 
theology and science, styled as Khub-Tarang, compiled by 
Shaikh Kamal Muhammad in A.H. 984.^®® 

Among other notable translations are that of Bhaskar 
Acharaya’s Sanskrit treatise on Algebra and Mensuration, 
the Bijagunlta by ‘Ata-ullah Eashidi in A.H. 1044, and 

99 Ethe: I. 1851. 

190 Bodleian Catalogue^ 1318-19. 

101 '\y Pertsch, Berlin Catalogue, p. 1028. 

10- Ethe: 1860. 

^Ihid, 2002. 

103 Garchin de Tassy: Hist, de la litter etc. p. 188. 

101 Eieu: I, 63b. 

103 Ethe: I, 2006, 
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Mukammal Kban Gujrati’s translation of the Tajak, an 
astronomical work into Persian. The most important 
work on Indian system of medicine was compiled by 
Muhammad Qasim Farishta (d. 1033 A.H.) entitled the 
Bastur-ul-A tibha. 

Indian music received the special attention of Muslim 
writers. Abul Fadl remarks that distinguished Indian 
musicians at the Muschal court included 
Works on Indian Mirza Tan Sen (d. 997 A.H.), “ a musi- 
cian like whom has not appeared in the 
last thousand years,” Ram Das, Kala- 
want and Baba Har Das. Both Akbar and Shah Jahan 
were great lovers of Music, and at the order of the latter, 
all genuine Dhurpads of the famous Indian musician 
Bakshawa of Gawaliar were collected in a work entitled the 
Ragha'i Hindi. In 1076 A.H.. Faqirullah translated 
Indian musical modes and melodies from the original 
Sanskrit work the Rdga-Ddrparna into Persian. During 
‘Alamgir's reign, the translation of a Sanskrit work on 
Indian music entitled the TarjumaH Parijataka was made 
by Mirza Raushan Damir, who calls himself “a born slave 
of Emperor ‘Alamgir.” Many other smaller treatises on 
music based on Indian sources or translations from Sans¬ 
krit are extant. A tract known as the Rdgmdld on Indian 
rags and rdganls written in A.H. 1188, and a collection 
of Indian rdganis in Rekhta, Braj, Panjabi and Persian 
made a little later. Three other works ^vritten in the 
12th century deserve mention : (1) the Kanz al-Mdsiql, a 
repertory on Indian music, Hindi dhoras mixed with Per¬ 
sian verses; (2) SJiO-nis al-Aswat, a treatise on Indian 
music compiled in 1109 A.H., and (3) the Mufarrih al- 
Q,uluh by Hasan ‘Ali Izzat of Deccan at the order of Tipu 
Sultan (A.H. 1197—1213) completed in A.H. 1199. 

During the reign of ‘Alamgir, Mirza Fakhr-ud-Din 
Muhammad made a serious attempt at the scientific 
presentation of Indian arts in his encylopeadic work 
F. 27 
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the Tuhfat-iil-Hind, written at the order of Kukaltash 


The Tuhfat-ul-Hiiul. 


Khan for the Emperor’s son prince Mu‘iz- 
ud-Din Jahandar Shah. It deals with 


the Indian system of Writing, the 
principles of orthography, prosody (pingala). rhyme (tuk), 
rhetorics {alankdrd), love and lovers {srhgdra-rasa), music 
{sangita), science of sexual enjoyment (kok), physiognomy 
(samndrika) and an Indo-Fersian lexican and terminology. 

We have already outlined briefly Dara Shikuh’s inter¬ 
est in Hinduism and his approach towards Indian philo¬ 
sophy.^®® Two things are clear from 
Dara ^ihuh s the studv of his works on Hinduism and 

approach of Indian , . ^ . 

phHosophy. his translations from Sanskrit. First, 

his pursuit of Indian religious thought 
was intuitive, with a spiritual background; it was neither 
academic, nor intellectual, nor, as some think, it had any 
political motive. As he himself observes,’®’ it was a part 
of “ his desire for investigation of the Truth.” Secondly, 
its comparative value was confined, unlike Badauni and 
Abul Fadl, to Islamic thought only—mostly in the details 
of technical terms and not of any major speculative prob¬ 
lems. Thus, in the first place, we find that his ‘word for 
word translation of the Upanishads was made “for his 
own spiritual benefit and for the religious advancement of 
his children, friends and seekers of the Truth”.'®® Similarly 
he remaks in the Majma'-ul-Bahrmn that his researches 
(in comparative study) were according to his own in¬ 
tuition and taste, for the benefit of the members of his 
family and that he bad no concern with the common folk 
of either community."'® He does not find disavowal of the 
Truth in Hinduism and the Vedas appear to him as “ the 


1®® Supra. Chapt. I. {Introductory)-, as also Ckapts. IX—XII 

I Tl/Td, * ’ 

^®^ Sirr-i-Akbar, preface. 

108 Ibid. 

’o» Majma‘-ul-Bal}.ram, p. 38. 
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essence of monotheism.” The monotheistic philosophy 
of the Upanishads, he thinks, is “ in conformity with the 
holy Qur'an and a commentary thereon.”"” And he comes 
to the conclusion that in the Upanishads, " the verses of 
the holy Qur'an are literally found. ” 

Dara Shikuh’s translations from Sanskrit include 
that of the Upanishads, entitled the Sirr-i-ATchar (wr. 
1067 A.H.), the Bhagwat-mta. {lar. between 1065-67), and 
a translation of the Yoga-Vasistha made 
His works on Hindu- instance. His other works on Hin- 

isnt and translations 

from Sanskri:. duism are the Majma‘-nl-Bahrain, a 

comparative study of Hinduism and 
Islam: and the Mukdkima or Seven Dialogues on compara¬ 
tive mythology with a Hindu saint named Lai Das. The 
Risdla’i Haq Nimd, though a treatise on Sufic practices, 
shows distinct signs of the influence of the Indian Yoga 
philosophy. Dara Shikuh claims that he nad read a Persian 
translation of the Yoga-Vas-istha by Shaikh Sufi—probably 
by Sufi Sharif QubjahanI ent. the Tuhfa'i Majlis, based on 
the Yogavdsishthasaras —prior to A.H. 1066, when he 
ordered a retranslation of the work. Some of the physical 
exercises detailed in the Risdla, e.g., the Hahs-i-dam, the 
dwurd-burd, the astral healing, the centres of meditation 
in the heart and brain etc., bear a close resemblence to the 
Hindu Tcintric meditations. The Sdlik’s journey through 
the four worlds of Ndsut, Jabrut, Malakfit and Ldhutf for 
instance, is compared by him to the Indian Avasthdtman 
or the four worlds of Jdgrat, Swapna, Susupati and 
TnrhjaM- The Majma'-id-Bahrain, written in 1065 A.H., 
prior to the translation of the Upanishads, shows clearly 
that by that time Dara Shikuh had acquired considerable 
knowledge of Hindu—Yogic and Vedanta—philosophy, 


110 Sirr-i-Albnr, op. cit. 

Ill Ibid. 

11- Majma‘-ul-Bahrain, Bib, Ind. p. 46. 
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together Sanskrit technical vocabulary of Indian mytho¬ 
logy and cosmology, etc. which would enable him to make 
a comparative study of the same with their equivalents 
from Islamic thought. Thus we find, that he has dealt 
with the identical conceptions of Elements, Senses, Devo¬ 
tional Exercises, Soul, Air, Soimd, Vision of God, Skies, 
Earth, Resurrection, etc. in both the religions. The 
Miikdlama Baba Lai wa Ddrd Shikiih shows the same com- 
ptirative spirit and his knowledge of Indian mythology 
and some aspects of the speculative philosophy of the 
Hindus. 

Dara Shikuh’s knowledge of Sanskrit language, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that he employed a large number of 
Sanskrit Pandits in the translation of 
His knowledge ot ^he Upanishads, appears to be very con- 
siderable. It is not known as to how 
many Sanskrit works he had read in 
the original. Stray references in some contemporary 
works allude to his keen appreciation of Sanskrit poetry. 
A delightful story tells how being pleased with the Sans¬ 
krit poetry of his favourite poet Jagannath Misra, Dara 
Shikuh promised to give him anything he asked for.^*® 
Many contemporary Sanskrit poets, including Kavindra- 
carya, Kavl Hariram and others have showered great 
praises on him for his learning and pationage of Sanskrit 
poetry.Nothing, however, is known of the actual 
scope of his studies in the field of Sanskrit literature and 
philosophy, either from contemporary Sanskrit writers or 


Medeaval Indian Mysticism, London, p. 1L3 sq. 

11^ Vide. Wie Kavindracandrodaya (Poona, 19-39) ; An antholoo'v 
of addresses presented to Kavindracarya, the poet-scJiolar ‘of the 
house of Dara Shikuh, by 69 pandits of Benares and Prayag 
and^ for the poet’s successful persuation of Emperor Shah 
•Tahan to abolish the pilgrim tax on Allahabad and Benraes. For 
a complete list of the names of the pandits, many (jf whom refer 
to Shah Jahan and Dara Shikuh in most euloaisino- lano-uao-e 
vide, preface to the work (p. xv //.). c’ o o > 
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Persian historians. Unless such evidence is forthcoming, 
his knowledge of Sanskrit literature can only be based on 
the internal evidence of his works on Hinduism—his inti¬ 
mate acquaintence of Hinduism, particularly Hindu my¬ 
thology as evidenced from the Mukdlama-, of traces of 
Hindu gnosticism from the Risdla'i Haq Numd ’; of the 
technical Sanskrit philosophical vocabulary from the 
Majma‘-ul-Bahrain; of the Vedantic and philosophical 
terminology, cosmogonic myths, legends, mystic interpre¬ 
tations and the symbolicisms in the intricate Aranyakas 
and Brahmanas from the Sirr-i-A kbar. P. K. Gode of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute claims to have 
discovered a Sanskrit work (?) of Dara Shikuh. entitled 
the ^amudrasangamn (IMingling of the Two Oceans) in the 
form of a MS. dated 1708 A.D. I do not know on which 
basis he claims it to be a Sanskrit work of the 4 >rince. It 
would be a rare find if the work does not happen to be a 
Sanskrit translation of the Majma'-ul-Bahrain (Mingling 
of the Two Oceans). 

Dara Shikiih was associated with many Sanskrit 
scholars and his intimate knowledge of Hinduism may be 
the result of that contact. In the Preface 

Sanskrit scholars i c»• • < j , i i , i 

associated with Dara to the bitr-i-A kbar, he observes that the 
city of Benares “ the centre of the scien¬ 
ces of this (Hindu) community” was “in certain relation 
with him.”"’ Bernier tells us that “a large staff of Benares 
Pandits’ "® was presumably brought to Delhi for the pur¬ 
pose of helping him in the translation of the Upanishads. It 
is, however, difficult to ascertain the names of the Sanskrit 
scholars and their exact share in the translation. Nearly 
all Persian and Sanskrit sources are silent in this respect 
and the meagre information like that of Mirzp Muhammad 


Op. cit. 

Travels, p. 323, ns, ff. 
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Kazim that “he was constantly in the society of Brahmans, 
jogis and sannyasis”^^^ does not lead us anywhere. From 
the chroniclers of the Mughal period, we gather that at 
the Delhi Imperial court many eminent Sanskrit scholars 
were employed and maintained by the Emperors Akbar, 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan.”" Among those, who were at 
the court of Shah Jahan were Panacharaj of Benares and 
Phatan Misra, former 'proteges of Jahangir; Hamath on 
whom Shah Jahan conferred the title of Mahdpdtra, Ka- 
vindracarya SarasvatT on who the Emperor conferred the 
title of Snrra-i'klyanidhd'ria-, Vamsidha Misra, and Jagan- 
nath (Misra ?) of whom it is said that he “was once weighed 
with silver at the Emperor’s order, and the money was 
given to him as a reward.”® Jagannath was also given 
the title of Mahdkabrai (poet-laureate) by the Emperor. 
Another Benares Pandit (probably Kavindracarya. Infra) 
was granted a pension of Rs. 2,000. Other Sanskrit 
scholars who were directly in the pay of prince Dara 
Shikuh included: 

(1) BanvalT Das. with the nom de plume of Vail, 
a munshi of Dara Shikuh. He was a bi-lingual 
scholar in Persian and Sanskrit and remained in the 
service of the prince for a long time. His works in¬ 
clude the Rajavali (Rieu: II : 855a iii), a historical 
work on the Delhi kings from Yudhistra to Shah 
Jahan and a mathnawi (Sprenger : Ov.de. Cat. p. 589). 

(2) Jagannath Misra, the eminent Sanskrit poet 
and scholar on whom Shah Jahan bestowed the title 
of Panditraja. He was attached to the court of 


'Alamglmama. 

118 Bihiliographn of Mughal India, (Karnatak Publisliino- 
House), Appendix III ]). ir,4.(j.3. on Sau.d.rit of Mughal 

/ erioi/. Amon^ those who lived during- ;^ah lahau’s reign the 
names of G3 writers are recorded. Some of these, atleast, "appear 
to have connection with the Mughal court. 

11® Tadhkiia i 'I lamui Hunud (Cawnpore) p. 31. 
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Dara, ^ikuh. whowas a great admirer of his poetry. 
Among his works is the Jagatsimha containing eulo¬ 
gies of Dara ^ikuh and the Asif-vildsa devoted to 
the praise of Asif Khan, brother of Nur Jahan. So 
aftached was the pandit to the prince that after the 
latter's execution in 1659 A.D.. he left the Mughal 
court and retired to Muttra. 

(3) Chander Bhan Brahman, another munshi of 
Dara Shikuh, who translated for him the Mukdlama 
into Persian. (For his life etc. see Infra, Chapter 
XI. f. n. 16 and 17). 

(4) Kavindracarya Sarasvati of Benares, whose 
connection with the Mughal court and his great in¬ 
fluence with Shah Jahan and Dara Shikuh is estab¬ 
lished from the Sanskrit anthology Kamndracmdro- 
daya. Code’-'’ has identified him with Bernier’s 
“ most celebrated pandit in all Indies.” who ” be¬ 
longed to the house-hold of Dara Shikuh.” He was 
an honoured person at the court and led a deputation 
of Benares pandits before the Emperor to seek the 
abolition of Pilgi-im Tax on Benares and Allahabad. 
Shah Jahan conferred upon him the title of i^arva- 
vidyanidhana and also gave him a pension of 

Rs. 2,000. 


i-'J Kai-Jndracarija Sarasvati at the Miajhal Court: vide, the 
Aumds of Sri Yenkuteswara Oriental Institute, Yol. I. part, 4. 
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THE MAJMA‘-UL-BAHRAIN 

ijifi Y I j 


“Islam and Infidelity are both galloping on the way towards 
Him, exclaiming; ‘He is One and none shares His sovereignty’ 




“.it (Majma‘-ul-Bahrain) is a collection of the truth 

and wisdom of two truth-knowing groups." 

—DArA SJilKUH— 

The Majma"-ul-Bahrain or “the Mingling of the Two 
Oceans ’’ was finished by Dara Shikuh in the year 1065 
The Majma'.ui. ^ ^ ’ Corresponding to the forty-second 
year of the author^ two years before he 
undertook the monumental work, the Sirr-i-Akhar or “ the 
Great Secret,’’ a Persian translation of the Upanishads. 
Though a treatise on the technical terms of Indian pan¬ 
theism and their equivalents in Sufi phraseology, poor in 
spirit, largely verbal and devoid of any deep insight or 
great spirituality, it is a work of utmost interest to a stu¬ 
dent of comparative religion, as it embodies an attempt of 
its own kind, to reconcile the doctrines of two apparently 
divergent religions. It tries to show the similarity and 
identity between Hinduism and Islam and brings out the 
points where the two oceans of religious thought meet. 

1 Afaima’-ul-Bahrain, (Bib. Ind.), p. 116: 
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The absence of the glow of true inspiration and the 
poverty of the quality of the text, suggests to Johan Van 
Manen,- a measure of prudence and 
The chaiae-Lu- of the cautiou ou the part of Dara Shikidi who 
was later on executed as a heretic on its 
account, but this matter-of-fact substance 
and the terminological comparisons, considered with his 
other pronouncements on his religious belief, do not indi¬ 
cate that he was mindful of the dire consequences. Even 
in the present work, he gives expression to his sentiments 
freely. “Mysticism is equality,” he says.“ “it is aban¬ 
donment of (religious) obligations.’’ At another place he 
expresses his own attitude in search of the Truth by voic¬ 
ing what Khwaja Ahrar said : “ If I know that an infidel, 
immersed in sin, is in a way, singing the note of mono¬ 
theism, I go to him, hear him and am grateful to liim.” ^ 
Keeping fully in view the nature of the work, it leaves 
much scope of any doubt on the matter. This is what he 
himself says: “C my friend, whatever I have recorded 
.... is the outcome of much painstaking and considerable 
research and is in accordance with my own inspiration, 
which although you may not have read in any book or heard 
from anyone, is also in confirmity with the two (given in 
the context) verses of the holy Qur'an. Now if this expo¬ 
sition is distasteful to certain v/orthless fellows, 1 enter¬ 
tain no fear on that account: ‘ Then surely Alluk is iSelf- 
sufficierit, above any need of the worlds A ^ 

- Ihii]., p. vi. 

Ihnl., p. SU. 

i Ihid. 

"> Ibid., p. ll.j. : 

. 
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Much can be said on the points of difference of the 
religious doctrines of the two, and some of the identical 
enunciations and definitions as given by 
Its .neat human Kara Sliikuh. can be easily refuted by 
the learned scholars on both sides, as for 
instance, the Islamic view of ruh (soul) 
is fundamentally dissimilar to tliat of the Vedantist. The 
former does not consider the soul as reality or believe in its 
association and identification with God, and that nafs 
(self) is sharply differentiated from ruh (soul), while in the 
Upanishads, the central doctrine seeks to establish Atman 
as the sole realitv and the realisation of Brahman as Atman 
is emphasised. This and such other points of essential dis¬ 
similarity of doctrines are strikingly^evident from the 
Maima‘-)tl-Bahrain, but the real appreciation of the 
attem]-)! lies in the great human interest shown by Kara 
^ikiih, apart from the fundamental divergencies of philo¬ 
sophical speculations, in the identical conception of Divinity 
Kessurrection. MuktJ and Nejut, BaJiisht and Sivar- 
ijaloka. God's attributes, the Vision of God. the Divisions 
of Universe: a comparison of elements, skies, worlds, airs, 
senses both internal and external, devotional exercises etc. 
—all form a very intei'esting comparative study. 

The Ma jma‘-iihBaluviii marks the beginning of a very 
commendable e.l'fort of a prince that led him towards a 
deeper and more intimate compinhension of Indian philo- 
.sophical and religious thought, which produced a few years 
later, the translations into Persian of the Gita, the 
U-jia id shads and the Yoija Vasishta. It also showed that 
while living together for centuries, Hindus and Muslims 
should not judge each other by vague and superficial notions 
of each other's religion, but should try to comprehend the 
essentials of Truth as contained in their respective scrip¬ 
tures. 

The introduction to the treatise is most illuminat¬ 
ing. It opens with the assertion that there is no funda- 
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mental difference between Hinduism and Islam. “Islam 
The riciace Infidelity (Hinduism) both are gallop¬ 

ing on the way towards Him; both 
exclaim: ‘He is one and none shares His sovereignty”." 
On the unparalleled and matchless face of the Incompara¬ 
ble Lord are the unparalleled locks of Faith (Islam) and . 
Infidelity (Hinduism) and by neither of them He has 
covered His beautiful face.. This verse of Sana'i is given 
in the opening : “ In the name of One who hath no name; 

with whatever name thou callest Him. He uplifteth His 
head”.' Proceeding, he observes, that after ascertaining, 
the true religion of the Sufis and obtaining the mystic 
inspiration, he thirsted to know the tenets of the religion 
of the Indian monotheists. “This unsolicitous fnqlr. 
Muhammad Dara Shikuh. after knowing the truth of truths 
and after ascertaining the secrets and subtleties of the 
true faith of the mystics,” he says, ‘‘and having been en¬ 
dowed with this great gift, he longed to know the tenets 
of the religion of the Indian monotheists; and after having 
the association and discussion with the doctors and perfect 
divines of this (Hindu) religion, who had attained the great¬ 
est perfection in religious exercises, comprehension of 
God, intelligence and religious insight, he did not find any 
difference except verbal, in the way in which thev sought 
to comprehend the Truth.”® 


« p. 1. 


” Ibid.: 

® Ibid. : 

- tJ h J iJ 0 jyj (J ( 
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After having repeated discussions with the perfect 
divines of Indian religion, he remarks, that he complied 
the views of the two parties and having brought together 

the points-a knowledge of which is absolutely essential 

and useful for the seekers of the Tiuth-he has compiled 

, a tract and entitled it Mnjma'’-ul-Balirain or ‘the Mingling 
of the Tavo Oceans’, for, “it is a collection of the truth and 
wisdom of two Truth-knowing groups." Concluding, he 
adds, that he had to think deeply on the subject. He disre¬ 
gards the commonalty of both the creeds : “while discerning 
and intelligent persons wili^ derive much pleasure from this 
tract, the block-heads without insight will get no share 
of its benefits. 1 hav-e put down these researches of mine, 
according to my intuition and taste, for the benefit of the 
members of my family and I have no concern with the com¬ 
mon folk of either community.’’'’ 

/t.s" contents. 

The tract is divided into the folloAving twenty-two 
sections: — 

(1) On the Elements {'Andsir). 

(2) On the Senses {Hawds). 

(3) On the Devotional Exercises {Ashqhdl). 

(4) On the Attributes of God, the Most High 

{Sifdt-i-AUdh Ta‘dld). 

(5) On the Soul {RUh). 

(6) On the Air {Bad). 

(7) On the Four Worlds {'Aa'dlim-i-ArhaAi). 

(8) On Sound {A icdz). 


i* Jhid. ; 
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(9) On Light (Nfir). 

(10) On the Vision of God (Rfiyat). 

(11) On the Names of God. the Most High 

(Asmd'i Allah Ta‘dld). 

(12) On Apostleshi|)*and Saint.ship {Xuhuincat wa 

Wilnyat). 

(13) On Brahmarjda. 

(14) On the Directions (Jihat). 

(15) On the Skies (Asmdnhd). 

(16) On the Earth (Zamm). 

(17) On the Divisions of the Earth {Qismdt-.i- 

zamm). 

(18) On the Barzahh. 

(19) On the Ressurrection (Qiydmat). 

i'20) On Mukti {Sulration). 

(21) On Day and Night (Rnz wa Shah). 

(22) On the Infinity of the Cycles {Benihdyati’-i- 

Ad war). 

According to Sir Jadunath Sarkar”’ and the author of 
Siyar-'iil-MutdkhklLrln'^' it was AIajma‘-nl-Bnhrain. which 
brought about the end of the prince. 

, .. The orthodox historians like the author 

Coiit(.‘iupoiary cuti- 

(isii! of tho work. of ‘Alaniginidma and others have 
charged him with the relentless zeal for 
his ‘’free-thinking and heretical notions,” which made 
him show an inclination “ towards the institutions and 
religion of the Hindus, ” whose Brahmans and learned men 
are characterised by them as woidhless teachers of delu¬ 
sions.”'- Even contemporary European travellers support 
the view'"' that it was his liberal outlook on the matter 


Aunin(!:(’h. \’ol. 11. p. 214. 

Vide. p. 403. 

'2 Elliot. Yol. TII. 170. 

's For details, see Muiiacei's Storia de Moc/or, Yol. I.; 
Bernier's Troreh ete. 
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of religion and the compilation of the Mingling of the Two 
Oceans, a first attempt of its own kind to reconcile the 
divergent doctrines of Brahmavidya and al-Qur'dn, which 
procured a decree from the legal advisers of Aurangzeb 
that Dara Shikuh had “ apostatized from law and having 
vilified the religion of God, had allied himself with heresy 
and infidelity.” Consequentlv he was executed in the year 
1659 A.D. 

But judging the attempt of such a compilation from 
another point of view, we agree with Dr. Qanungo,“ that 
undoubtedly the prince struck an original line of investi¬ 
gation, which if honestly persued for the sake of the neg¬ 
lected commonalty, may achieve great things in the present 
century, when the fate of India depends upon a fresh at¬ 
tempt at the mutual comprehension of the two spiritual 
elements and an appreciative study of her two apparently 
discordant cultui’es. Similar attempts were also made in 
the time of Akbar when translations of important Hindu 
scriptures were made into Persian, by a band of devoted 
scholars; and these, too, did not find favour with the ortho¬ 
dox school, which was not so powerful then as in the days 
of Aurangzeb. But even then they were not much read, 
except, by a few liberal-minded Muslims and the Hindu 
court nobility. 

Dara Shikuh’s endeavour to establish by comparative 
process that the ideas of Indian cosmogony are similar to 
it^ comparaiive those embodied in the Quran are often 
interpreted as “an irreligious and ridi¬ 
culous attempt to extol the virtues of Hinduism over 
Islam,” but nothing can be a more pnjustificable perversion 
of truth than this charge against the Prince. It is far 
from our purpose to defend him, but we can never doubt, 
even for a moment, the underlying sincerity of purpose in 
such an attempt, which placed religion on a broader founda- 


Yol. I. {oj). cit.). 
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tion and tended to point out a way to a better comprehen- 
‘sion of each other’s ideas in a spirit of mutual goodwill. 
The common bond of the uniformity of basic ideals of the 
Hindus and the Muslims, showed to him that the different 
modes of expression used in the two religions, were nothing 
but the varying phases of one changeless Truth. As 
against the rather lukewarm and more often niggardly 
attitude of the pandits in imparting learning and religious 
knowledge to others, the unimaginative and fanatical muJln 
forgetting that Islam had an unprecedented recoi’d of reli¬ 
gious toleration and patronage of learning and sciences, 
denounced such attempts of an enlightened princes as “start¬ 
ling innovations” and “rank here.sy”. Unfortunately this 
spirit of misti'ust and religious antagonism, has been much 
accentuated in recent times of political quandry. but 
taking a broader aspect of things, can we assert that living- 
side by side for centuries, both the Hindus and the Mus¬ 
lims in India, have left behind an era totally barren of 
common cultural contributions I Have their social, reli¬ 
gious and cultural ideals not contributed anything to the 
growth of an Indo-Muslims thoughtWhatever the answer 
to these questions, Bara ^ikCdi did not consider that 
the two great religions stood apart absolutely irreconcil¬ 
able. Overlooking the sectarian dogma or philosophical 
disputes, there exists to this day, a vital bond of cultural 
unity, ^uch bonds of Indo-Muslim thought, towards the 
evolution of which the Majnud-ul-Bahiain. though not rich 
and* exuberant in language and style, is a starting point, 
it is hard for anyone to deny. 

Let us now consider some of the subjects dealt with in 
the Majma'-ul-Bhruiid'' : 

Soul is of two kinds; common soul and Soul of souls 


Ill all cases, I have followed the text of the Majma-ul- 
Bahrain, (Bihiliotheca Indiea. 1929), edited l)v M. Maliffiz-ul- 
Haq. ■■ ’ ' 
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Run or Ati}iQ)i. 


(Abul Arivdh), which are called Atman and Paramdtmdn\ 
in the phraseology of Indian divines.* 
When the Pure Self {Dhdt-i-Baht) be¬ 
comes dominated and fettered, either in respect of purity 
or impurity, He is known as ruh (soul) or Atman in His 
elegent aspect and jasad (body) or mrira in His inelegant 
aspect. And the self that was determined in the eternity 
past is known as Ruh-i-A ‘zam (Supreme Soul) and is said 
to possess uniform identity with the Omniscient Being. 
Now the Soul in which all the souls are included, is laiown 
as Paramdtmdn or A hid A nruh. The interrelation between 
water and its waves is the same as that between body and 
soul or as that between sur^/r/ and Atman. The combina¬ 
tion of waves, in their complete aspect, may very aptly, be 
likened to Ahid Arwdh or Poramdtmdry, while watei' only is 
just like the August Existence {Hadrat-i-Wajud) or Auddha 
or Chetana. 

Sound emanates from the same breath of the Merci¬ 
ful which came out wdth the word Kun or 'Be” at the 
time of the creation of the universe. 

' Indian divines call that sound Saras- 
vati,'*' which they say is the source of all 
other sounds, voices and vibrations: ‘‘Whatever thou 
hearest, it is His melodious voice : who has, after all, heard 
such a rolling sound ? ’’ According to Indian monothe¬ 
ists, this sound which is called Nada. is of three kinds. 
First, Andhata. which has been in the Eternity Past, is so 
at the present and will be so in the future. The Sufis name 


i The Atman iii the Itig-Vedie ifiiilosophy is a Yer 5 ' eoinpre- 
heusive teim, but g'enerally it deuote.s the individual soul 
disting'ui.slied from PtiKimdtindn or the Universal Soul. 

Siir/i.-^rutl tonus a triad with the sarrifieial goddesses Ida and 
harati; in the Brulnunnas, .she is ideiititierl with A ak or “Speach”. 
She i.s also called the goddess ot learning and eloquence and is 
often identified with a cele.stial or oracular sound. 

The three-fold sound—the Phy-ical sound, the Piiy.sioiogical 
.sound tmd the P.sychic or Spiritual sound is also described iif the 
Risdlu i Haq Nunia’, p. lG-17. 
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this sound as Avaz-i-^Iiithiq or the Absolute Sound or 
Sultun-ul-AdJikaA^ i.p. the Highest (the King) of Devo¬ 
tional Exercises. This sound is eternal and is also the 
source of the perception of Mahdkasa -^^ but this sound is 
inaudible to all, except the great saints of the two com¬ 
munities. Second. Ahata or the sound which originated 
from the striking of one thing against another, without its 
combination into words. Third. Sahda or the sound which 
emanates together with its formation into words. Sobda'-'’ 
possesses an affinity with Sarasroti and is the source of 
Ism-i-A ‘zam or the Great Name of the Muslims and VedCi- 
mukha or Om of the Hindus. lsm-i-A‘zam means that 
He is the possessor of the three attributes of Creation, 


The (levotioual exerrise, Sultan-itl-Ai]]ikdr termed as the 
"Yoiee of Silence ’ lias been de'-cribed by Dara .Sbiki'ili in liis u\\ n 
picturesque way in the Qactiri .systems of meditation. Chapter I. 

Malidkusa or the Great Ether, is compared by Dara ^ikfili. 
with ‘Unsar-i-AAam or the Great Element, through whose instru¬ 
mentality we hear sounds (p. 41); “and it is through the sense ot 
hearing that its real essence is manifested.” At another place, tp. 
64) it is described as the ninth sky, encircling all other skies. 
And again the ‘Unsur-i-A‘zam or Maliakdsa is identified with 
Suksma Sarira or the Element body of the Divinity, (p. 681. 

Sabda or sound is associated with the sacred syllable Aum (,Oni) 
in the Amrit. Upan. The comparison of lsm-i-A‘zam with Aum 
(Om), is comprehensible in as much as both denote some attributes 
ot Divinity. Both are comprehensive terms: the former, a?, 
generally admitted, is one of the yet undetermined ninety-nine 
names of God, while the latter, though used in many respects in 
the Upanishads, appears as a mystic monosyllable, and is there 
set forth as the obi’ect of profound religious meditation, the highest 
spiritual eSicacy being attributed not only to the whole world but 
abo to its three sounds, .4, U and M of which it consists. Ism-i- 
A‘zam, is described above as the possessor of the three attributes 
of creation, preservation and destruction; similarly, Aum (Om) is 
the mystic name of the Indian triad, representing a union of the 
three gods, viz., A (Vis'nu), U (Siva) and M (Brahman). Other 
details with regard to its origin, etymology and various symbolic 
aspects are given in both the Brihadaranyaka and Chdndogya 
Gpanishads. The functions of the above-mentioned triad, associat¬ 
ed with Aum (Om) are explained by Dara Shiktih in another sec¬ 
tion (p. 44) : “Brahman or Jibra’il is the angel of creation, 
Visnu or Mika’il is the angel of duration of existence and 
Maheb'aia (.8iva) or T.srafil is the angel of destruction. 

F. 29 
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Preservation and Destruction, and Fatha, Dhamma and 
Kasra, which correspond with Akdra, Ukdra and Makdra, 
have also originated from this Ism-i-A'zam. The Indian 
divines assign a special symbol to this sound which bears a 
close resemblance to our Ism-i-A ‘zam and in which traces 
of the elements of water, fire, air and dust and of the Pure 
Self are manifest. 

In the Indian language, the Absolute, the Pure, the 
Hidden of the hidden and the Necessary Self is known as 
Asanga, Tringuna, Nirdkdra, Niranjanu 

Namei of God , „ " ,.,7 ■ r/• 1 i , 

and Sattva thitta. If knowledge is at¬ 
tributed to Him, the Indian divines designate Him as 
while the Muslims call Him M/fm. Fov al-Haq 
they have the word Ananta, for Qddir they have Samar- 
tha. for SamV they have Srota and for Bafir they have 
Drasta. If spirit is attributed to that Absolute Self, they 
call Him Yyakta ; Allah they call Om, Hu they call Sah and 
they designate firishta as decta in their language. Walu 
or Divine revelation is known as Akdsavdni, Mazha)-i- 
Atmdm oi' perfect manifestation is called Amtdra 

Buyat or the Vision of God is called Saksatkara . 

Speaking on the Ressurrection {Qiydmnt), he says, 
that the belief of the Indian monotheists is that after a 
Qii/aniat and Mahu- lo^g sojoum in Heaven or Hell, the 
Mahdyiralaya-^ would take place. This 
fact is also ascertainable from the holy Quran: ‘‘And 


}kdy'ii)ralajnt. iicfordiuo' tti 1 i'ftnn pitraiui, is the total 
anmlulatiou of the uniTer,se at the end of a Kalpa. Dara Shiktih 
(•cdls It (^n,umat.>.k uhm (p. 40). At another jdare (74) . he ob.serves 
thcit the smaller Ee.ssnrrection or Qiijdmat-I-Sayhra, known in the 
Indian phra.seoloow as hhovdapralaya, whioh couie.s either like the 
mnudation of water or the oonfla-ration of fire or storms, would 
proceed Maluipndaya. u hudi is ordained in the followinff two Terse.s • 

(NT\ ^48^^ ''banged into a different earth ” 

(XIX 48); and On the day when 4Ve will roll up the heaven like 
the rolling up of the scroll for writing.” (XXI, 104). 
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when the Eessurrection comes.” (LXXIX, 34), and 
this verse : “And the trumpet shall be blown, so all those 
that are in the earth shall swoon, except such as Allah 
pleases.” (XXXIX, 68). The Hindu conception is that 
after the destruction of heavens and hells, the upsetting 
of the skies and the completion of the age of Brnhmmida. 
the occupants of Hell and Heaven will achieve nniktl, that 
is, both will be absorbed and annihilated in the Self of the 
Lord, as stated in the holy verse : “ Every one on it must 

pass away. And there will endure for ever the person of 
thy Lord, the Lord of glory and honour.” (LV. 26. 27.) 

Mnkti according to him, is identical with the Islamic 
conception of Salvation. It denotes the annihilation and 
disappearance of determinations in the Self' of the Lord, 
as is evident from the holy verse: “And the best of all is 
Allah’s goodly pleasure—that is the grand achievement,” 
(IX. 72). The 'entrance in the Ridivan-i-Akhar or the 
High Paradise is a great Salvation called Muktl. 

It is three-fold. First. Jivanmukti, or salvation in 
life, which consists “ in the attainment of salvation and 
freedom, bv being endowed with the 
wealth of knowledge and understanding 
of the Truth, in seeing and considering everything of this 
world as one, in ascribing to God and not to oneself, all 
deeds, actions, movements, behaviour whether good or bad. 
and in regarding oneself, together with all existing objects, 
as in complete identity with the Truth.” Secondly. 
Sarvamuktl, or the liberation from every kind of bondage, 
consists in absorption in His Self. This Salvation is 
“universally true in the case of all living beings, and after 
the destruction of the sky, the earth, the Paradise, the 
Hell, the Brahmanda and the day and the night they will 
attain salvation by annihilation in the Self of the Lord.” 
To this Salvation, is a reference in this verse: “ Now 
surely the friends of Allah, they shall have no fear nor 
shall they grieve.” (X. 62). Thirdly, Sarcadamiikti, or 
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Eternal Salvation, which consists in becoming an 'Arif and 
in attaining freedom and salvation in every stage of 
(spiritual) progress, “ whether this advancement is made 
in the day or in the night, whether in, the manifest or the 
hidden world, whether the BraJimdnda appears or not, and 
whether it takes place in the past, the present or the 
future. “ Explaining the mystic significance of the 
Eternal Salvation, he observes, that wherever the holy 
Qur’an speaks of the Paradise, e.g. in “Abiding therein 
{i.e. Paradise) for ever.’’ (IX. 22.), the word ‘Paradise’ 
^applies to Divine Knowledge and ‘ for ever ’ refers to the 
perpetuity of this Muktl, the reason being, that in what¬ 
ever state one may be, the capacity to know God and to re¬ 
ceive Eternal favour is necessary. Hence the following 
two verses give good tidings to such a group of persons as 
have been ordained to attain Mxiktt : “Their Lord gives 
th,em good news of mercy from Himself and (His) good 
pleasure and gardens, wherein lasting blessings shall be 
theirs; abiding therein for ever; surely Allah has a mighty 
reward with Him.” (IX. 21, 22); and “ Give good news 
(0, Prophet) to the believers who do good that they shall 
have a goodly reward.” (XVIII. 2, 3). 

In the Discource on Elements if AnaAir), the five ele¬ 
ments forming the constituents of all mundane creation, as 
understood in the Islamic phraseology, are compared with 
those of the Indian conception. First, the Great Element 
{‘L nsiir-i-A'zam)-, second, wind (bad); third, fire {dti^): 
fourth, water (db) and fifth, earth (khdk), are identical 
with the panchabhuta (five elements) known as dkdki, 
vdyu, tejas, jala and prithm. 

There are three dkdsasBhiitdkdsa, which surrounds 
the elements; Mahdkdsa, which encircles the whole exist¬ 
ence; and Chiddkdsa, which is not transient and is perma¬ 
nent and there is no Quranic or Vedic verse to testify to 
its annihilation and destruction. The first thing to ema¬ 
nate from C h'lddkdsa was Love if Ishgfj. which is called 
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Maya- in the language of the Indian monotheists; and “I 
was a hidden treasure, then I desired to be known, so I 
brought the creation into existence, ” is a proof to this 
statement. From Love Ruh-i-A ‘zam or Mahatmdn,-^ 

the Great Soul was born, by which is understood a 
reference to the soul of the Prophet and to the “ complete 
soul ” of Muhammad. The Indian monotheists call him 
Hiranyagarhha.-* 

Similarly, the five senses— Shdmma (smelling), Dhd’iqa 
(tasting), Bcisira (seeing), Sdmi‘a (hearing) and Ldmisa 
(touching) are the Panchaindriydm of Indian concep- 


-- Mai/a does uot signify f/ove or aceording to Indian 

conception. In its old sense it may mean ‘wisdom’ or ‘super- 
l arural power’, but in the Vedic literature, it denotes ‘unreality’, 
‘illusion’ or ‘super-natural magic’, e.g., “Indra by his magic powers 
im-dgd) goes about in many forms.” {Brih. Upon. II, 5, 19.). In 
the Big-Teda, the word occurs in the meaning of supernatural 
])owers or artifices. It is this thought which is develo])ed into 
the theory of cosmic illusion and can be roughly compared to ‘I.shq, 
it taken as illusion identified in the Samkhya with prakriti and 
the later N’edanta doctrine of Magd, in which it is regarded as the 
source of the visible universe and the inevitable illusoriness of all 
human cognition. The theory of cosmic illusion of the later Mi'iga 
doctrine, is best expressed in the >^vet. Upan. (IT, 9-10) : 


‘‘The whole world the illusion-maker projects out of this 
(Brahman), 

And in it by illusion the other is confined. 

Xow, one sliould know, the Xature is illusion. 


And the Mighty I.ord is the illusion-maker.” 

23 The text reads jivatinan (living soul). / j 

11 ir(ingugin-hha is translated by Dura Shiktih as -r*. 

in the A'/rr-i-A/, bur (fol. Ilb.). It is the name of Brahman, lit. 
golden fetus, .^o called as born from a golden egg out of the seed 
de]K).sited in the waters, when produced as the first creation of the 
Self-existent; “Who of (dd created the Golden Germ {Hiranga- 
garhha)”. tivet. Upan. Ill, 3, 3; and in the Rig-Yeda (X. 121, 1) : 
‘‘In the beginning arose IIiranyagarhha. 

The earth’s begetter, who created heavens.” 

According to Manu (1, 9.). this seed became golden egg, 
resplendent as the sun in which Brahman was born as Creator, who 


i-- therefore regarded as'a manifestation of tlie Self-existent. The 
com]>ari.son of Ruh-i-A‘zam with Hirang'igarhha as the “complete 
soul” of the Prophet is very far fetched. 
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tion, which are called glrrana (nose), rnsand (tongue), 
chaksuh (eye), hota (ear) and trak (skin) with their quali¬ 
ties of perception known as cfcindha, rasa, ruipa, kihda and 
sparsa. The description of the relative qualities of the 
senses and their association with ele- 


Scu^ie^ : Intcinal and 
External. 


ments is of much interest. 


The sense of 


smell is allied with dust, for the reason. 


that none of the elements except dust possesses smell which 
is perceived by Shdmma. Dhd’iqa is connected with 
water, for, the taste of water is perceived by tongue; 
Bdsira is connected with fire, for, colour is perceived by 
eye only, while luminosity is present in both. Lcimisa is 
connected with air. for, the perception of all tangible 
objects is through the medium of air; and Scim'da is connect¬ 
ed with the ‘Vnsnr-i-A'zam or Mahdkdsa, through whose 
instrumentality we hear sounds. It is through the sense 
of hearing that the real essence of Mahdkdsa is manifested 
to the religious devotees, while no one else can realise it. 
Such exercise is common to the Sufis and the Indian mono¬ 


theists; the former call it Shaqhl-i-Pds4-A nfds or the 
exercise of controlling of the breath, while the latter call 
it Dhydna in their own phraseology. 

Then there is the comparison of internal senses, which 
according to Islamic conception are five— Mushtarak or 
common, Mutakhayyila or imaginary, Miitafakkira or con¬ 
templative, Hdfiza or retentive and Wdhima or fanciful. 
In the Indian system, however, these are four in number,-'* 


Accuidino' to Sankaraoliarya {Mandukya-Tpnn.. 3), the 
senses are three-fold. (I) Five organs of sense (Buddlundriya) viz., 
those of hearing, touch, siglit. taste and smell; (2) five organs of 
action (Karamlndriya), riz., those of speech, handling, locomotion, 
generation and excretion; and (3) five vital breaths {Prana), the 
.sensoriuni {manas), the intellect {huddht), egoism (ahamkdra) and 
thinking (cliittu). Buddhl is described as the five-fold perception 
and the original source of vital breaths. 
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viz., Buddhi,'-'^ Manas,'-' Ahamkdra,'-^ and Chittd ^^—a 
combination of which is called Anidlikuranad" and this in 
turn may be looked upon as the fifth. 

A comparison of some of the attributes of God is most 
striking. According to the Sufis, there are two Divine 
attributes of Jamal or Beauty, and Jaldl or Majesty, which 
encircle the whole creation; while accord- 
God s Attributes. Indian devotees, there are three 

attributes of God collectively known as Triguna^^ or sattva. 


Buddhl or intellect, wliicli is decribed by Data Sbikfili as 
“understandino', whii li possesses the tharacteristie ot moving' to¬ 
wards good and evil”, is more than that. In the Katha-Z'pan. 
(Ill, 10.) it is ‘higher than mind {manas)’ and again till, o.) 
‘Know thou that intellect (buddhl) as the chariot-driver, and mind 
(mums) as the reins’. 

Manai or mind, exjdained as “possessing she two chaiacter- 
istics of samkalpa (determination) and Vihalpa (abandonment or 
doubt).” in the Kena-Upan (‘IV, 5): “that which they say inanai 
is thouglit,” and in the KnfhaJ'pan. (Ill, 10) it is said to be 
‘higher than objects of sense.’ 

Ahamldra or egoism or self-couscionsness .... which attii- 
butes things to itself, is one of the qualities of Paratnatmdn. for 
the reason that it jiossesses mdi/d. More details are given by Bara 
^ikuh with regard to the three fold Ahamkfira, viz., (1) Ahamkdr- 
dattva or ./ndnasrarupa, which is “the high stage of Paraimltindn 
when he says: ‘whatever there is, is I’. Such is the stage of 
Complete encircling of everything: “Xow surely He encompasses 
every thing.” (Qur’an, XLI, 54). (2) Ahamkdr-Raia.t or 

Mallii/nma. which is the middle stage, when the neo[)hyte says: 
“Myself is free from the limitations of body and elements.” (3) 
Ahamldr-T/nna.i or the servitndtj to the August Sell. 

-■' ChlUa or thoxight, whicli is described by Bara Shikiih, as 

“the messenger of mind.and which does not possess the 

faculty of distinguishing between right and wrong.'’ But in the 
Lhdnd. C pan. (VII, 5, I.) it is described “assuredly more than 
samkalpa, for, when one thinks he forms a conception, then he 
has in mind, then he utters .speech.” 

Antdhhiraaa. the internal organ ot mind and the ^eat ot 
thought. 

That who possesses three (tri) qualities (yana'). In the 
Sirr-i-Alhar, Triguiia is translated as Sih Sifdt. in .some remote 
way the comparison of Jaldl and Jamal with the collective Trigitna 
(raja.f, iama.': and .laffrti) may be plausible. Sattva mav be more 
appropriately compared with the attribute of Kamdl. e.g\. Exalted, 
Wise, First and Last, Outward and Inward. 
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rajas and tamas, denoting creation, duration and destruc¬ 
tion respectively. But as these attributes are included in 
one another, Indian mystics name them Trimurtl —Brah¬ 
man, Visnu, and Mahesvara, who are identical with 
Jibra’il, Mika’il and Israfil. Brahman or Jibra'il is the 
angel of creation, Visnu or Mika'Il is the angel of duration 
or existence, and Mahesvai-a or Israfil is the angel of des¬ 
truction. 

The description of these three Divine attributes is 
more vivid. The Trigiina is manifested through Brahman, 
Visnu and Mahesvara, whose attributes are, in turn, mani¬ 
fested in all the creation of the universe. Thus when a 
person is born, he lives for an apportioned period and then 
is annihilated. The potential power of these attributes is 
called Tridevi. Now Trimurtl gives birth to Brahman, 
Visnu and Mahesvara.;^- while Tridevi was the mother of 
Sarasvati, Parvati, and Laksmi who are connected with 
Rajognna, Tamoguna and Sattvagunn respectively. 


According to hidian thought, these three attributes indicate 
a progressive dih'erentiation ot tlie Supreme Soul. First, there 
was nothing but Darkness (tinnas) in the \\orld. When impelled 
by the Supreme, it goe.s on differentiation. That form becomes 
Passion {rajas), and. Passion in turn, when impelled goes on to 
differentiation. That form becomes Purity {satfm). 

The Maitri-Upan. (Ill, -5) gives a very vivid description oi 
characteristics of rajas and tamas: (1) Tamas or Dark Quality, 
whose characteristic are, “delusion, fear, despondency, sleepiness] 
weariness, heedle.ssne.ss. old age, .-sorrow, hunger, thirst, wretched¬ 
ness, anger, atheism (nastll i/a), ignorance, jealousy, cruelty, 
stupidity, shainelessne.<s, religious negle."t, pride and uuequable-' 
ness,” (2). The characteristic of Rajas or Passionate Quality, on 
the other hand, are “inner thirst, affection, emotin, covetousness, 
maliciousness, fickleness, distractedness, ambitiousness, accquisitive- 
ness, favouritism towards friends, dependence upon surroundino’s...” 

32 In the Maitri-Upan. (IV, 2), it is thus: “Thus part of Him 
which is characterised by Darkne.ss (tamas) is Eiidra; that part of 
Him which is characterised by Pa.ssion (rajas) is Brahman; and that 
part of Him which is characterised by Purity (sattva) is Visnii.’’ 
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JOG-BASHISHT 

The Yoga-Vasishta is a very rare and valuable didacti¬ 
cal work in Sanskrit on Hindu Gnosticism. According 
to V. Mitrad in Sanskrit it is the earliest 

The Yoria-Vasiilita. , ,, , i i j 

work on Yoga or speculative and abtruse 
philosophy delivered by the venerable sage Vasishta to his 
royal pupil Eama. It embodies the loci communes or 
common place relating to the sciences of ontology—the 
knowledge of sat, real entity; the asat, unreal non-entity, 
the principles «f Psychology or doctrines of passions and 
feelings upon other cognitious, volitions and other facul¬ 
ties of mind and the tenets of ethics and practical morality 
all derived from Platonic dialogues between the sages and 
tending to the main enquiry concerning the true felicity, 
final beautitude or summum honum of all true philosophy. 

The Yoga philosophy had already been made, accessible 
to the Mohammedan Avorld, when in the beginning of the 
eleventh century Alberuni translated into Arabic. Patan- 
jali’s famous work Yoga-Sutra and Sahkhya-Sutra. The 
copies of the above translations are very rare and according 
to Weber.^ the contents of these works do not harmonize with 
the originals. For a detailed account of these works the 
reader is referred, to the preface of the translation of the 
Yoga-Vasishta mentioned above. Therein the translator 
also explains the Yoga System in all its various aspects. 

Dara, as we know, was himself a keen student of 


^ Yof/a-Vasishta Mahdramuiiana of T uhmki (preface to the 
translation), Calcutta 1891. 

- Indian Literature, ])p. 289. 
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Gnosticism, so a work on Indian Gnosticism could not 
escape his notice. He ordered the tran- 
Ya.i.htn. station or this work to be made under his 

personal supervision in the year A.H. 
1066 (A.D. 1656). The copies of this work are not very 
rare in India. In Europe MS. copies of the Persian tran¬ 
slation are preserved in the Bodleian Library,^ the India 
Office Librai'v^ and Bibliotheca Sprengeriaiia.'’ It is also 
interesting to note that a translation of the Yoga-Vusishtd 
was also made by the order of Akbar in the year A.D. 
1598. This manuscript has been noticed by Dr. Ethe.“ 
Pandit Sheo Narain^ gives a detailed account of the tran¬ 
slation made at the instance of Dara Shikuh. in his article 
on Dara ^ikuh as an Author. The work was lithograph¬ 
ed at Lucknow in 1887, but copies of this edition are now 
verv rare. 

Many Persian translations of Yoga-Vasit-lUd made at 
different times are still extant. One is by Pandit Anandan 
(called Bahandan by Ethe. Cat. Ind. Off. Yol. I, 1971), 
which has been noticed in the Bodleian Catalogue (No. 1328) 
and also by Rieu. (Vol. I, p. eia). The translation of 
Shaikh Sufi mentioned in the Preface of the present work, 
is probably that of Sufi Sharif Qubjahanl. entitled Tuhfah- 
i-Majlis or AOvcir dar hall-i-Asrdr, based on the’^ Yogamsi- 
■OithasCiras (AVeber, Berlm Cat. p. 186) divided into ten 
chapters each called Tur. (See also Rieu. Vol. Ill, p. 
1034b, No. X and AV. Pertsch, Berlm Cat. jy. 1022, No. 4). 

The translator in the preface gives an account of the 


® Ethe aud Sehaus' Catalogue, Xo. 1328. 

■* Cat. of Persian MSS. in. India Office. Nos. 118-3, 1333. 1839. 

Pr. 1'offer’s Catulojjue, No. 16(51. 

« Catalog,(c of Persian MSS. in the India Office Library No. 

‘Jonrnul of the Punjab Historical Society, Vol. II, No. 1. 
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circumstances which led to the translation of the Yogn- 
Vasishta into Persian. He writes. 

Preface to the “ Gratitude, adoration and submission 

1 ranslation. 

are offered to One, the Sun of whose 
glory shines in every atom of the cosmos and where grandeur 
is manifested in the Universe, although, He is hidden from 
all eve and is behind the veil; boundless benedictions in all 
sincerity and faith free from error, omission or sanctimoni¬ 
ousness to that choicest product of His creation, to that per¬ 
sonification of all that is best i.e. Muhammad the Prophet, 
and the same to ‘Ali the object of his love. Let it be known 
to the noble souls that the scholars who have before this 
translated Jog-Baskisht into Persian and ommited some of 
the Sanskrit terms, have not been able to convey the sul)til- 
ties and full sense of the text. It was for this reason that 
in one of the months of the year A.H. 1066, (A.D. 16o6). 
the crown of the kings, the refuge of the world, the descen¬ 
dant of the glorious kings, God’s best creature, the initiate 
in divine mysteries, the embodiment of what is grand and 
noble, the God-knowing king Dara Shikuh. son of Shah 
Jahan ordained as follows ;—‘ Since the translations of this 
sacred book which are extant, have not proved of much use 
to the seekers of truth, it is my desire that a retranslation 
.should be undertaken in conference with learned men of 
all sects who are conversant with the text. My chief rea¬ 
son for this noble command is that although I had profited 
by perusing a translation of it ascribed to Shaikh Sufi," yet 
once two saintly persons appeared in my dreams; one of 
whom was tall, whose hair was grey, the other short and 
without any hair. The former was Vasisht and the latter 
Ram Chandra, and as I had read the translation already 

** This translation referred to above, as its title 



indieutes is not complete. Ethe. Yol. I, Xo. 1972.) 
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alluded to. I was naturally attracted towards them and 
paid my respects. Vasisht was very kind to me and patted 
me on the back and addressing Bam Chandra told him that 
I was brother to him because both he and I were seekers 
after truth. He asked Ram Chandra to embrace me which 
he did in exuberance of love. Thereupon Vasisht gave 
some sweets to Ram Chandra which I took and ate. After 
this vision, a desire to cause the retranslation of the book 
intensified me.” 

The Contents. 

The work as originally written in Sanskrit is divided 
into the following six Prakai'nas :— 

(Vairagya-frakarnam). Vanities of Life. 

{Mumukshvryarahdra-praknranam). Renuncia- 
' ’■/ tion. 

{Utpatti-pmkaranam). Creation. 

(Sthiti-prakaranam). Preservation. 

{Upasama-prakarnam). Dissolution. 
jJyjlj {Nirrdna-prakaranam). Beautitude. 

II 

GiTA 

The Persian translation of the Bhcigwatgita, in 18 
adhyayas, was made by Dara Shikuh, probably with the 
help of some pundits, between the years A.H. 1065—67. 
It is described as an attempt to piesent “ the highest and 
the best tenets of Hinduism in the most attractive garb.” 
Although a number of other Persian translations of the 
same work exist in India, I have not come across any good 
MS. of Dara Shikuh’s version, with the exception of one 
(that, too, of doubtful character) in the private collection of 
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Sayyid Eamadan ‘Ali Shah Garde?! of Multan. The fol¬ 
lowing Persian translations of this important Hihdu 
Scripture, “ the Song of the Most High ”—comprising the 
discourses between Sri Krishna and x4rjuna on Divine 
matter, which was interpolated as an episode in the sixth 
Parva of the Mahabharata, were made prior to that of 
Dara Shikuh’s :— 

1. Gita Stmhodham, translated from Sanskrit com¬ 
mentary— Sunbodhani. Date not known. (Catalogue of 
Persian MSS. in the Bodlein Library, 1321). 

2. A versified Persian translation of the i^rlmad 
BhdgwatgUa, by Faidi (Edited by M. Asif LAli and now 
published at Delhi). 

3. A Persian ti-anslation from Sanskrit ascribed to 
Abul Fadl (?) (Rieu; I. 7676; Add. 6607; Vol. III. p. 
1034b. Ethe: I. No. 1950. See also infra). 

4. Another version entitled as the Mir’at-nl-Haqaiq 
with comparative comments in Islamic terminology on 
its philosophic import bv ‘Abdul Rahman ChishtI in 1065 
A.H. (Ethe. opt., cit.). 

5. Another Persian translation of the Bhdgicatgitn 
by an anonymous author. (Ethe: 1950). 

6. Two more Persian versions are also mentioned: 
one noticed by J. Aumer (Munich Catalogue, p. 140); and 
the other, ascribed to ikbul Fadl (?) in the Library of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

According to Ethe {Cat. of Pers. MSS. in hid. Off. 
No. 1949), a copy of Dara Shikuh’s translation is wrongly 
ascribed to Abul Fadl, the real author (translator), as is 
indicated by a note on fol. 13 of the MS. copy is Dara 
Shikuh. In view of this categorical statement, it is essen¬ 
tial that differentiation may clearly be made between the 
translations made by Abul Fadl (?) and Dara Shikuh. 
Apart from an abridged version of the GUa, included in the 
Razmndma, a Persian translation of the Mahabharata, 
made by four scholars at the instance of Akbar {vide. Pro- 
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logue, supra), wherein the whole discourse between Sri 
Krishna and Arjuna is condensed into few pages, it does 
not seem likely that ikbul Fadl also made a translation 
of the Gita in 18 adhydyas, separately. Abul Fadl 
himself does not mention it in the A’tn-i-Akhari (Bloch- 
mann, p. 104) among the translations made for Akbar; nor 
does Badauni include it among the various Sanskrit works 
which were translated during that period. {Mantakhah- 
ut-Tawdrlkh Vol. II). 

The tOxt of both the MSS. in the India Office Library 
and the British Museum (as appears from the first lines 
cited therein) does not differ. The date of the translation 

is missing in both, but it is described that “ the version of 
the GUd is full and follows the (Sanskrit) text very closely.” 



CHAPTER XI 


M II1, ala Hill Baha Lai ira Dara X7/ iliuli 

“Baba Lai told me: 'Be not a ^aikb, be not a saint, be not 
a weilder of miracles. Be rather a /tn/Ir—unpretencious and 
sincere.’ ” 

—DARA SHIKUH— 

SEVEN DIALOGUES ON COMPARATIVE 
MYTHOLOGY. 

Baba Lai, a Hindu Y^ogi and the foundei' of a petty 
modem Indian monotheistic sect, known after his name 
as the id/U, belonged to the order of KabirL Baba 
Lai is one of the perfect gnostics." Observes Dara Sh ikiih. 
“He is unparalleled in the Hindu community in majesty 
... and firmness. He told me: ‘Gnostics 

are to be found in every community and 
through their grace that community is granted salvation 
by God’."- There are two conflicting statements advanced 
about the place of his birth. According to Pandit Sheo 
Narain,-^ who claims to possess a manuscript copy of his 
biography, he was a Kliattri of Qasur who lived at his 
Asthan at Dhianpui- near Batala; but YVilson who fur¬ 
nishes a very vivid account of the origin and doctrines of 
the Bahd LdlJs, asserts that the founder of this apparent¬ 
ly now extinct sect was born in Malwa in Rajputana dur¬ 
ing Jahangir’s reign (A.D. . 1605-1627).^ Apart from 
these two statements, it would be noticed with surprise 

1 Hasnndt-ul-‘Arifhi, (Lahore), p, 4-4. 

- Ibid. p. 40. Here Sufic aphorisms of Baba Lai are also 
given. 

* Journal of the Panjab Historical Societij, Lahore, Vol. II. 
p. 27-28. 

ilsou: Sketch of the T’cliijiaus Sects of the Hindus in 
Journal Asiatique, Paris, 1832, p. 296. 
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that this sect, which had its birth in northern India in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, is still said to be in 
possession of a religious house at Baha Lul ka Saila near 
Baroada.® 

The followers of Baba Lai are often included among 
the Vaisnava sect; this classification is warranted by the 
outward appearance of these sectaries, who streak their 
forehead with the goplchandana and profess veneration 
for Eiama. They are adherents of the 
Bliahti-ntlirga or the Devotional Path, 
though the doctrine of Incarnation has 
no place in their teachings. Their attitude towards reli¬ 
gion is essentially monotheistic. Their chief characteris¬ 
tics are a Unitarian conception of Divinity, belief in the 
Sahkhya-Yogic process of creation and in the immortality 
of soul; salvation dependent on karma (action) and an 
adherence towards a medly of the Tonic, YcdCintie and 
Sufic tenets, both in worship and meditation. This petty 
offshoot of one of the major i-eformist school ciz., Rama¬ 
nuja’s Sri-samfraddya, did not possess any individual 
spiritual force or any special doctrinal formula, on the 
other hand, it borrowed much from the tenets of its sister 
sects of the same spiritual origin like the Kahir-Panthis, 
the KJiakis, the Muluk-DasU and Senn-Pa-ntJns, and play¬ 
ed only a minor role in its contribution to the reformist 
uphea\al of the Bhakti cult which shook the solid founda¬ 
tions of Indian religious thought in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Baba Lai is described as the pupil of 
Chetan SwamI, the famous Indian reformer. He came to 
Panjab along with the latter and after attaining some per¬ 
fection in religious meditation, he went to Lahore in 
A.D. 1649 and finally settled down In Sirhind in the 
Panjab. 


iarquhar J. ]S*. Outline of Religious Literature, p. 334. 
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Grierson/’ while summarising his achievements 
remarks that Baba Lai was one of those Indian reformers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, who, like Kabir, 
Dadu and Akbar. endeavoured to found a purely mono¬ 
theistic religion, combining elements partly derived from 
the beliefs of the Musalman Sufis and partly those of the 
follow'ers of the Bhaktl-maKju. Like Kabir, he folloAved 
the Bhaktl-mdrga in the name by which he referred to the 
Supreme riz., Eama; but, also as in Kabir's teachings, 
this Rama wms not to him the Deity incarnate as the earth¬ 
ly prince of Oudh, but was God the father, or in other 
words, Rama after he had returned to heaven from his 
incarnate sojourn upon earth. The doctrine of Incar¬ 
nation, which is an important part of the Bhaktl-mdrga, 
had no place in this system. On the other hand, as in the 
Bhaktl-mdrga and as in the Sufism, the key-note of his 
system was an all-absorbing love directed to the gracious 
personal God. As he himself says, ‘The feelings of a per¬ 
fect disciple have not been and cannot be described; as it 
is said, “A person asked me, what are the sensations of a 
lover?” I replied, ‘‘When you are a lover, you will 
know.’” 

While Baba Lai was at Delhi in the yeai’ 1649 A.D., 

Dara Shiktih was attracted towards the saint, but he met 

- / . 

him four years later at Lahore, where he halted after his 

unsuccessful return from the expedition of Qandhar. 

Seven discourses were held between 
Dara i^ikuh meets the Pi’ince and Baba Lai before the 
Baba Lai. former left for Delhi. Wilson,' with¬ 

out any authority, dates the several 
interviews as having taken place in 1649 A.D., but this 
chronology is rather doubtful, as Dara Shikuh Avas not at 

® Baiba Lrd'is (condensed from Wilson by George A. Grierson) 
in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Yol. II, p. 308. 

" Religious Sects of the Hindus, Vol. I, p. 347, ff. London 
(1862). 

F. 31 
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Lahore in that year, and it is explicitly stated in the 
seventh discourse that it was held at Dara Shikuh’s tem¬ 
porary residence at I.ahore. Dara Shikuh reached Lahore 
after the Qandhai- expedition on November 22, 1653 A.D. 
and he remained there for three weeks; so we can date the 
seventh discoui’se in the middle of December. 1653 A.D. 

As regards the difi'erent places where the Dialogues 
were held, we have ample evidence at hand in the text it¬ 
self. The first took .place in the garden of Ja‘far Khan 
at Lahore; the second in the Sarai Anwar 
"WlicTt’ the Diu- Mahal in Badsbahi Bagh; the third and 
io„ue. hdd. slrth in Dhanba'i's garden; the 

fourth in the palace of Asaf Khan near 
.Shahganj; the fifth in the hunting-ground of Gawan near 
Niklaupur" and the sere nth, which lasted for three days at 
an unknown jilace described as ; 


Dara Shikiih ha,s recorded one of the aphorisms of 
Baba Lal.“ ‘’Baba Lai, to whom I have made a refex’ence 
elsewhere, was a Mundya and belonged to the order of 
' Kabir. He told me that spiritual lead- 

ers are four-fold, first is like the gold 
incapable of transforming others to its 
kind. The second is like the alchemy which can convert 
others to gold, but the latter, remains ever devoid of the 
properties of the former. The third is like the sandal¬ 
wood tree, which is capable of endowing the qualities of its 
species to trees of a particular receptive branch. The 
fourth —the Perfect preceptor—is like a candle, which is 
capable of illuminating a hundred thousand candles. To 


For a description of tliese places and their exact location vide. 
Jjatif’s Lahore : Its History, Architectural Remains & ^ntiaui- 
ties, (1892). 

9 Hasandt-uUArifln, Mujtaha’i Press Delhi, (A.H. 1309). 
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this purport, I (Dara 8hikuh) have said the following 
quatrain : 

■’The Gao^Uf enJowx yon with iUuminaiiun—boily and sonl : 

A barren thorny inoiind he transform^ into a rose warden. 

The Perfect loads \ou out oi the eironeous path— 

A candle illuminates a thousand caudles!*' 

Baba Lai told me, ‘Be not a Shaikh, be not a saint, be not 
a wielder of miracles; be rather a faqlr, unpreteneious and 
sincere.’ 

In the course of my studies in the subject I have come 
across a number of paintings of the old Mughal school, 
depicting the meetings of Dara Sldkidr with Baba Lak 
In the Court Painters of the Grand Mnghals. a miniature 
portrays the Prince sitting by the side of Baba Lal.^" The 
compiler gives a short account of Baba Lai in the following 
words: “LM Swam! was a Kshatriya, born in Malwa in 
the reign of Jahangir, he settled near Sarhind in the 
Panjab, where he built himself a hermitage together with 
a temple and was visited by a large 
number of disciples. Among those who 

3 Paintings and 2 ^ ° 

Mathnawis commouio- wei'c attracted by his teachings, was 

rating the Meeting-,. _ ^ 

• Dara i^ikuh and two Pandits” who were 

in the Prince’s service and have recorded 
in a work entitled yddir-ul-Nikat. the conversation which 
took place between Lai Das and the Prince during seven 
interviews between them in the year 1649 A.D." Another 
painting which was exhibited at the Second Indian 
Historical Records Commission, shows the Prince engag¬ 
ed in serious conversation with the saint.’- A painting 

10 Binyon: Oxford, 1921 (Plate XXII). 

11 According to Wilson {op. cit.) the two Pandits mentioned 
here, were Yadu Das and Bai Chand, but in view of the clear testi¬ 
mony, the conversations were recorded and later translated into 
Persian by Chander Bhan Brahman, (see footnote IT infra). 
As regards the date of the Dialogues, Binyon seems to have 
followed Wilson (supra). 

1- Appendix, p. xxv. 
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depicting the meeting of Dai a Shikuh with Baba Lai may 
be found in the Indian Painting under the Mughals.^"' 
Whether these paintings w'ere made at the instance of the 
Prince or not. it might be presumed that they clearly 
depict three of the seven sittings, which Dara Shikuh 
held with Baba Lai. Two versified stories depicting the 
relations between Dara Shikuh and Baba Lai (called 
Shah Lai the Perfect) are narrated in the mathnawl Kaj- 
kulah of Anandghana Khwash written in A.H. 1208.^^ 
Keeping this view, in fact, it can be asserted that these 
discourses were pretty well known not only during the life 
time of the Prince, hut also, one hundred and forty five, 
years afterwards. 

The seven discourses were originally composed in Hindi 
and were later on translated, according to Delhi edition.'-^ 
under the title of Nadir-nn-Nikat by Dara Shikuh's mir 
munshl Eai Chander Bhan,’“ w'^ho was appointed, later, 
by Shah Jahan as the Chief Secretary in the Imperial 
Ddr-id-In.^a. Himself a great Persian 
The Text of the .scholar and a ])oet, he was a guide and 

r>Ucotir<!e=i. i? • 1 e 1 • • 1 ° 

triend ot the prince in the course of his 
Sanskrit studies. He acted as an inter- 


Plate xlvi (from M. I)emotte.s Collection). 

Cat. of per. MSS. in India office. Vol. I, (2905 & 172o). 
lithographed, 1885. 


Munshi Chander Bhau Brahman of Patiala and a pupil of 
Mullah ‘Abdul Hakim of Sialkot, was Dara Shiktih’s Chief Secre¬ 
tary. He is the author of the famous Chahur-Chaman, written in 
a masterly Persian style and composition dealing with Shahjahan’s 
court, ds splendours and festivals, followed by a memoirs of 
authors own life; Munsha’dt-i-Brahman, a collection of letters to 
the Emperor and other eminent personages of the time; a Diwan 
of lyrical poems entitled Diwan-i-Brahinan. Among his other 
works are the Kdrndmah, Tnhfat-ul-Wuzara, Tuhfat-ul-Fiisha etc. 
(for more details of his works vide. Ethe, 1574, 2093 ‘mOd’- also 
Bodleian 6at. Aos. 1123, 1385 & 1380; Eieu I, p. 397 so ’ II p ’838 
III, p. 1087a. Details about his life are given in^’ie 

etc. ). He died in A.H. 
7i ‘’1’ according to others, in A.H. 1003 = 

(A.U. lf)b^-oo). 
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preter during the whole eourse of the dialogues and then 
ti'anslated them into Persian.’’ 

Several lithograph copies of these discourses have 
been published : one edited by Charanjilal (Delhi. 1885), 
a second by Mun.shi Bulaqi Dass text with an Urdu trans¬ 
lation (Delhi, 1896), a third published at Lahore, with no 
date, by Malik Chanandin; and lastly the text with an 
excellent French translation, published in the Journal 
Asiatique (cci.i, p. 284 sq.) under the title “Entre le 
prince Imperial Dara Shiktih et I’ascete Hindu Baba Lai 
Dass” by Huart and L. Massignon. 

While comparing the text of three afore-said Indian 
editions with that of the Paris edition, I was surprised to 
find that the text of the latter materiallv differs from that 
of the former, which contains exclusively discourses on 
asceticism, while the latter, has an extensive theme of 
various comprehensive subjects relating to Hindu mytho-. 
logy and comparative religion. Since Baba Lai was a 
Hindu Jogi, who probably did not know Persian (as the 
discourses weie carried on in Hindi), it is more likely that 
he should be questioned by the prince on subjects connect¬ 
ed with Hindu religion; the Mukfdama BdM Lai and Ddrd, 
SAlkuh, lithographed at Delhi and Lahore do not seem 
to have been translated from Hindi, as in both of them 
we find some answers given by the Faqir (Baba I.al) in 
Arabic.’’’ 


’’ Ill tlie Jiiiniud A.diitiijiir, Pari'^, Tome eeix, p. 284, vide, 
footnote ]). 289 which says, ’‘P-i, la ms. ]). ad.ioute eette glose 
precicnse: — « 

j 1 ckA (/.i L yj/G'/ >9 

Vide, Third Discourse, (Tjahore edition jip. 12). 

(jiioth 1, "What are possessions of a facjh-'s monastery”? 
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The two versions of the discourses are altogether 
different, the Nddir-tm-Nikdt and the Mnkdlama do not show 
any relation with each other except in the partial theme 
of the ascetic life, (to which the later makes a passing 
refei'ence) which both discuss in somewhat different man¬ 
ner. Dr. Ethe savs,^’' that Xddh-un-Nikdt is the work of 

♦ 

Dara Shikuh but he does not quote any authority in favour 
of his assertion. To me it is neither the dialogue nor a 
continuation of it. It is the name of the Risdla'i Haq 
Niimd, as a MS. copy of the same bears this title. 

The MS. copy of the Mukdlama in the Berlin Library-' 
and the Bodleian Library-- not only agree with each other 
(as appears from tbe first lines of the both quoted in their 
catalogues), but with that preserved in the Oriental Public 
Library Patna.-’’ The French critics have prepared their 
text by the recension of the Oxford MS. with one other 
MS.-^’ 


Quoth he. ‘‘The poor is under God’s protection! 

✓ ^ 

Quoth I, “What is suitable for a faqir”? 


S 




Quoth he. “There is no God but one God! 


All quotations by Wilson in the Journal A.daUque, Tol. XYII, 
(1832), p. 290, sq. also seem to have been based on a text similar to 
Delhi edition. 

Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the India Office Library, 
Vol. I, pp. 275. 

Vide, Catalogue Asiatic Society of Bengal. Curzon Collec¬ 
tion. 

21 Perstch, 10,081,2. 

22 Vide. Column 781. 

2s Hand-list of Persian MSS. Ao. 1440. 

21 Journal Asiatique. 1921), pp. 284. 
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The iiaiuie 
Diseojjixe-^, 


I have throughout followed their text. The discourses 
az’e mainly religious in character, yet 
they touch slightly some topics on mys¬ 
ticism and pantheism—the subjects 
dealt with are varied and trivial and often their elucida¬ 
tion is obscure; yet from the point of view of compara¬ 
tive mythology, they are of extreme interest. Some of the 
themes mentioned therein, it would not be out of place to 
record here: —■ 


1. (Characteristics of Ascetic life. 

2. On different aspects of Hindu mythology. 

3. Divine Soul and Human Soul. 

4. On Burial and Cremation. 

5. The significance of the Kashi. 

6. Idol woi'ship among the Hindus.-’ 

7. On the Creator and the Created. 

8. What is Heart 1 

9. What is Sleep ' 

10. On Salvation. 

11. On the Transmigration of the Soul. 

The'discourses show the inner soul of the prince, who 
was capable of viewing different religious tenets syntheti¬ 
cally and was deeply interested in the science of comparative 
religion. Unlike Akbar, Dara Shikuh was not a com¬ 
pound of vai'ious aptitudes, but the single feature of his 
‘‘searchings of heart” was his unlimited interest in the 
religious .systems of the world. These discourses, it must 
be clearly borne in mind, did not possess the official charac¬ 
ter of the religious assemblies of opponent faiths conven¬ 
ed at the instance of Akbar in the Tbadat Khana or the 
‘house of W'orshij3' at Fatehpur Sikri. They are on the 

-■* It is to be found in some of the miscellaneous extracts of 
the Mukdlama {viz. Idol Worship) that they are not only un¬ 
acceptable but are diametrically opposed to the tenets of the order 
of Kabir. For a detailed account of the tenets of Kabir, vide 
Carpenter’s TTicCw in India (p. 456-470) and Tagore’s One hun¬ 
dred Poems of Kahir (London, 1913),.— 
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other hand the enquiries of an ardent disciple of the 
mystic path and the answers of the perfect guide. 

They can neither be said to have the “polemical and 
formal character of the official conferences organised 
among the representatives of rival religions at the court 
of the Sassanid Kings.” The French critics justly remark 
to this effect in the following lines: — 

"Ces entretJtnb, qui parajs avoir reellement eu lieu 

ver^ la fin I'aniiee 1063 16.53 n'ont pab le caracttre 

polemique et formalistc ilc tolloipies' offieieux 

organibos entre rcprcbfutauts do religions rivales, a 

la cour deb Sabbanidob, ee sonl dco quobtions pobccb en 

toiito syiupathie et coiifianee par la prinee I'abcetic 

qu'il hii repoiid eoiniiie a im ami. Si Ics siijetb abordes 

appartienuent aux domaencb les plus variOb de la 

civilisation traditionnellc cle 1’ Inde fOu leiiiarqura I'exegese 

synibolique dii Rainayana dT-Sl), le pasage les plus 

originaux sont eeux ou Dai a Shikuh essaie de faire 

analyser par Baba L'al Das, en tenues hindous, “-a 

propie expeiience rcligicnse de Miisalman, et fan 

pait do sfb , as de eoiieiem e.''2'; 

As regards the significance of Baba Lai’s adherence 
to Kabir’s order, the Editors in the Introduction remark, 
that in it lay the germs of reconciliation of Hinduism and 
Islana. Finally they pay a very high tribute to the figures 
of Baba Lai and Dara Shikuh on their attempt at the mutual 
comprehension of the two spiritual elements 

■ yuant a l abccte llabii Ij'al Das, bOn interlocuU'ur 
noiib avoub pu rclevvr, dans la iiirioiibo notice quo 
Dara Shikuh liii a precisement eonsacreeiis que e'etait un 
iiiuiidiva,'.iu et qii'il etait affilie a la seete des KabTr 
qui a protege, aii XVIIIe sieelo ee geime de reconeilitftion 
genereubement seme, entre rhindouisme et I'islam. En ce 
moment ou 1 unite de I'lnde depend d'un nouvel ellort de 
eomprehension mutuelie entre ees deux elements spiritiiels, 

I’attention pent saiTeter legitiment sur les physiomies de 
Dara Shikuh et Baba L'al Das’. 


2® Op. cit. 

Ihid. pp. 284. 

Shathalat, Lithographed, Lahore pp. 44. 

Mundiaya in Hindi means a shaven-headed monk. 
French translators write it as (religieux a tete rasee). 


The 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIALOGUE. 

On the IlinJii Conceiytion of Nada and Veda. 

Dard ^ikilh : How can one differentiate between the 
Nlida and the Veda ? 

Bdbtl Led : As in the case of a king and his command: 
the king constitutes the IVadd and the Veda his command. 

On Idol-u'orship among the Hindus. 

Hard Shikuli: What is the significance of idol-wor¬ 
ship among the people of India and who has enjoined upon 
its practice ? 

Bdhd Ldl : The whole spirit of the practice is for the 
concentration of mind. One who possesses the knowledge 
of the spirit, does not concern about the form; but, whoso¬ 
ever is devoid of inner consciousness, must therefore, attach 
himself to external form. Just as little unmarried girls 
play with dolls, but when they get married they do not con¬ 
cern themselves with it. Such is the case of idol-worship. 
Those who do not possess knowledge of the spirit, would 
certainly strive for its acquisition, through the medium of 
the form; but as soon as they gain inner consciousness, they 
would discard the form. 

What is Kashi ? Is it conformation in life ? 

Bard ^ikiih : It is recorded in Hindu scriptures 
that whosoever dies at Kashi, as a matter of course, attains 
salvation. It is an extraordinary phenomenon! Would 
it not make the pious and the sinner stand on equal footing ? 

Bdhd Ldl : As a matter of fact, Kashi symbolically 
signifies real existence {wajiid) and whosoever perishes in 
existence attains salvation. 

Ddrd Shikuh : Since everyone perishes in real exis¬ 
tence, does it mean that all who die attain muktl (salva¬ 
tion) ? 

Bdhd Ldl ■. Vione except Vhe Saintete-unitive 
dies in existence. Humanity dies of passion which is 
quite distinguishable from real existence. Passion multi- 
F. -32 
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plies anon ; and under its subjection one is ever deprived of 
the rmiktl. 


Hindu Mythology. 

In continuation of his question on the mystic interpre¬ 
tation on some points on Hindu mythology, Dara Shikuh 
enquires about a few apparently abtruse matters in the 
great Indian epic the Riimdyana. This shows that he was 
thoroughly conversant with Hindu literature and mytho- 

logy- 

Dara SAiknh: It is evidently recorded in the Rdmd- 
yana that when Eama Chandra conquered Lanka (Ceylon), 
large number of people on either side were slain. There¬ 
after he sprinkled foUwU Elixir on the dead, with 

the result, that the whole of his own army was brought to 
life; but, the fallen army of Havana, which was also annihi¬ 
lated did not resurrect. Knowing well the established 
properties of elixir—when sprinkled over the dead, brings 
them back to life—how can we account for this ? 

Bdhd Ldl : This was due to the fact that at the battle¬ 
field Eavana’s host had ever the thought of Eama uppermost 
in their minds. The advantage is evident, that with gen¬ 
uine contemplation, men of piety who attain mukti, never 
return to bodily confinement. Since they had been slain 
on the battlefield and prior to their death, they had the 
thought of Eama ever present in their minds, the army 
of Havana attained salvation and did not return again to 
bodily confinement. 

Another interesting question is asked by the prince 
about Sita who was abducted by Havana. 

Ddrd ^ikilh : How is it that Sita after being .abduct¬ 
ed by Havana was left unmolested ? 

Bdhd Ldl: Sita in reality was the Dharma, and as 
such, it had no relative affinity with the Satan. 
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The curiosity of the Prince is further aroused and he 
asks. 

Bara ^ikiih : Since Satan could assume the physi¬ 
cal form of anyone, why did he not become Ram Chandra ? 

Baba Ldl: Sita loved Ram Chandra’s form, but 
could not be afflicted by Ravana, when he came in his own 
form. The characteristics of Rama had so much ingrain¬ 
ed within her that she could have discerned the figure of 
Rama in whatever form it appeared. 

Bard Shikuh : Does the recitation of the sacred 
syllable Om leads one to heaven (Swarga) ? 

Baba Ldl : The syllable Om is the best among all 
the syllables, and the effect of its recitation is as such. 
This statement is true in the case of one who can distin¬ 
guish between things genuine and counterfeit—though 
both may bear a uniform stamp—and whose knowledge is 
pure and unpolluted. 

Bard Shikuh: According to Hindu religious con¬ 
ception, Sri Krishna appeared in his true form before the 
gopls at Brajdham'. Can that form be seen by human 
eyes ? 

Bdbd Ldl : To those who are attached to worldly 
affairs, this bodyless form is not visible; it is visible only 
to faqirs and sad has, who have repressed physical carnal 
passions and who know how to keep their emotions in 
check, but at the same time, do not exterminate them in 
order that their minds may not go astray. 

Bard ^ikuh : It is recorded in Persian works that 
God the Almighty has created man out of the four ele¬ 
ments (earth, water, fire and air) but according to Indian 
conception man is created out of five elements {pancJia- 
bhuta). What is the fifth element? 

Bdbd Ldl : The fifth element is the dkdsa, which is 
named Saravan-sakti (power of hearing) and through which 
one can feel good and evil. Saravan-sakti draws one to¬ 
wards the Almighty. 
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Diira ^ikuJi : In what state a fncfir can be said to 
be detached f lom the mundane world ? 

Bdha Lai : Every living being always eats, drinks, 
sees, hears and rests. In these matters they are help¬ 
lessly tied, but one who does these things without being 
attached to them and who can remain unperturbed even 
in case of lack of food etc., may be said to be free from 
mundane attachments. 

What is Mind I 

Ddrd SAikuh : What is the significance of mind 1 

Bdbd Ldl: By saying: “My mind and yours.” The 
mind attracts our souls towards mother, father, brother 
and women and falls in love. It should be known that 
the love of duality is through mind. 

Ddrd ^ikuh : What is the shape of mind which is 
invisible ? 

Bdbd Ldl: It is like the wind? 

Ddrd Shikuh : How is it? 

Bdbd Ldl: As the wind uproots the trees but is in¬ 
visible, in the same way, mind, though it exits in reality, 
is not visible when it excelerates the five senses. It should 
therefore be presumed, that the shape of mind is like the 
wind. 

Ddrd SJiikuh : What are its functions? 

Bdbd Ldl: It is a go-between of the souls. 

Ddrd ^ikiih ; How? 

Bdbd Ldl : The shop of five senses whom the Indians 
term the Indnydnis stock physical pleasures and com¬ 
municate them to the souls, with the result, that the latter 
become entangled in sinful sensuality. Since mind acts 
as an agent in prociulng the commodity from the shop 
for the buyer, it receives its commission and stands aloof, 
while the buyer and seller respectively stand to loose or 
gain in the bargain. In this manner the mind is a go- 
between of the souls. This is its correct estimate. 
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The Creator and the Created 

Dara ShikHh : How can one differentiate beween the 
Creator (Khciliq) and the Created (makhlnq)'^. I enquired 
of a man and he replied, “Like the tree and its seed.” Is 
this true or otherwise ? 

Baba Lai: The Creator is like an ocean and the 
Created like a clay-jug full of its water; Notwithstanding 
the uniformity of the water with that of the ocean, the 
jug gives it a different shape. Such is the difference 
between the Creator and the Created. 

On Human Said and Divine Soul 

Ddra SMkuh: How can the Paramdtmdn become the 
Jivatrnav and hoAv does it finally return to its original 
form I 

BaM Led : In the manner of water in wine.—the 
latter when poured over earth leaves on its surface all in¬ 
toxicating and alcholic ingredients and what is absorbed 
in the soil is again water. In the same way human be¬ 
ings endowed with individual soul, when they shake off 
the existant ‘intoxication’ of the five senses, become one 
with the Divine Soul. 

On Sleep 

Ddrd Shikuh : What is that sleep which the Indians 
call as Nindra ? 

Bdhd Lai: Sleep—it is both the slumber and awaken¬ 
ing in pursuit of wordly coveteousness. The real awaken¬ 
ing dawns at the cessation of all ideas of worldly posses¬ 
sions {md-o-mani). Love never dies out in the minds of 
the divines; they ever die (sleep) in it and they ever rise 
with it. 

Ddrd Shikuh : What is the sleep of the divines ? 

Bdhd Ldl : His renunciation of all vforldly desires 
and freedom from all personal possessions. In his sleep 
he dreams not of any material objects. Perhaps in the 
Indian Yoga, the divines are themselves called the Nindra, 
as they are above worldly slumbers and awakenings. 



CHAPTER XII 


SIEB-I-AKBAR' 

I. 

The Sirr-i-A kbar or ‘the Great Secret’ is a Persian 
translation of fifty-two^ Upanishads by Muhammad Dara 
Shikuh, which was completed in six months, in the year 
1067 A.H. (1657 A.D.)* at Delhi. The Upanishads, as we 
know, is the recognized name of the philosophical treatises 
contained in the Vedas. The etymology and meaning of the 
word Vpanishad is disputed both by Indian and European 
scholars; but according to the view generally accepted, it is 
derived from the root sad, to sit, preceded by the preposition 
ni, down and \ipa, near, so that the whole word would ex¬ 
press the idea of sitting down of pupils near their teacher to 
listen to his confidential teachings. ‘Out 

Introduction. c i ; u 

of this idea of secret session, observes 
W. Winternitz,'* ‘the meaning secret doctrine—that which 
is communicated at such confidential session—was develop¬ 
ed. Whenever the word occurs, it has the meaning of 

1 The writer of the present work has edited the Sirr-i-Ahbar 
from the oldest MSS. available of the text. The work which is 
still in the process of collation would be published in 4 volumes. 

- The number of the Upanishads varies in different MSS. 
which I have used in preparing the text, but in none of these it is 
less than 50. MS. A (ISo. 52, in the Asifiya Library, Hyderabad- 
Deccan) on which I have based my text contains 52; MS. B 
(R.A.S.B. Cat., p. 178) though incomplete gives the list contain¬ 
ing 50, MS. C (Calcutta University Library) 50 and MS. D 51; 
while Anquetil Duperron’s Latin version of Dara Shikuh’s trans¬ 
lation {Theologica et Fhilosophia Indica: Oupnek'hat id Bst 
Secretmn Tegendurn, 1801, Yol. I, p. 13) contains 50, although 
their number enumerated in the list is 51. Ethe has not given the 
number of Upanishads in any one of seven MSS. in the India 
Office {Cat. of Persian MSS., Vol. I, Col. 1102-3) ; while in the 
British Museum, the only MS. which is complete (Add. 561G) 
contains 51. 

3 According to an India Office MS. (No. 1976 of the Cat., 
Yol. I) it is stated on fol. 2a that it was finished on the 29th of 
Eamadan A.H. 1067. 

^ Indian Literature, Yol. I, p. 242. 
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doctrine or secret or esoteric explanation.’ It' is, however, 
not difficult to conclude from the above that Dara Shikuh’s 
title Sh'r-i-Akhar (the Great Secret) to his translation of 
the Upanishads and his further explanation of the word 
U'panehhat, identifies closely to this meaning as ‘the eso¬ 
teric doctrine or secret explanation’; the latter being ex¬ 
plained by him as ool 

ayat-i-Tau'lild ki sirr-i-foshldnl ast, i.e. verse of monothe¬ 
ism, which is a secret to be concealed. The word as pro¬ 
nounced and w'^ritten in Sanskrit, according to English 
orthography is IJpanishad, in Duperron’s Latin version it is 
Ouf-nek’hat and in French Ufanichat. The Sanskrit 
character ( ^ ) answering to English sh and French ch has 
been changed into Persian kh ( ); and the Sanskrit 

terminal d (^ ) has been changed into Persian ^ ) 

aspirated. 

The Sirr-i-Akhar is divided into the following sec¬ 
tions : — 

(1) Preface. 

(2) A List of the Upanishads trans¬ 
lated. 

Its Contents. (3) A Glossary of Sanskrit-Persian 

Terms. 

(4) The Translation of the Upani¬ 
shads in four parts: — 

Book I. Three Upanishads from the Rig-Veda. 

Book II. Twelve Upanishads from the Yajur-Veda. 
Book III. One Upanishad from the Sama-Veda. 

Book IV. Thirty-six Upanishads from the 

(5) The End. 

Of this translation, the earliest mention has been made 
by Halhed, in the Historical Fragments of the Mughal 
Empire,^ in 1782 A.D., wherein a brief account of Anquetil 
Duperron’s Latin version of the Persian Oupnek’hat of 

® Compiled by Eobert Orne, London, 1783. 
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The Translation 


Dara Shikuh is given. To this is affixed an English ren¬ 
dering of the Preface. In the year 1775 A.D., Anquetil 
Duperron, the renowned discoverer of the Zend-A I'esta, 
received a manuscript of the Slrr-i- 
A sent to him by M. Gentile, the 
French resident at the court of Shuja‘-ud-DavGa and brought 
by M. Bernier. This MS. contained fifty Upanishads 
and comprised of 247 folios"; and Duperron after he had 
collated it with one other MS., translated it into French 
and Latin. The latter, under the title of Oupnek'hat id 
Est, Secretum Tegendum, with an elaborately written intro¬ 
duction, copious notes and annotations w'as published in 
Paris (1801) in two volumes, but the former remains un¬ 
published to this day. Regarding the Latin version. Max 
Muller remarks,' that Anquetil Duperron treated the Per¬ 
sian translation, rendering it into Latin, word for word, 
retaining in spite of Latin gi’ammar. the Persian simtax 
and all the Sanskrit words, which Dara Shikuh had left 
untranslated. In his Monitum ad Lectorem, Duperron 
says,** that in 1656 A.D., Dara Shikuh caused a Persian 
translation to be made, with the assistance of Brahmins of 
Benares, of the Oupnek’hat, a work in Sanskrit language 
of which the title signifies, ‘the word that is not to be said,’ 
meaning ‘the secret that is not to be revealed.’ The work 
contains the theological and philosophical doctrines and 
sacrificial rites of the Hindus as contained in the Rik Beid 
(Rig-Veda), Djedir Beid (Yajur-Veda), Sam Beid (Sama- 
Veda) and A thnrhan Beid (Atharva-Veda). It is an extract 
of four Vedas and gives in fifty sections, the complete 
system of Hindu theology, which establishes the unity of 
first Being, whose perfections and operations personified. 


c Full details of this MS. are given by Duperron in his Latin 
version (Oupnek’hat id Est Secretum Tegendum, Yol. I, p. ii). 

^ Sacred Books of the East, A^ol. I, p. Ixi. 

® Op. cit. 
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became the name of principal divinities of the Hindus and 
demonstrates the re-union of all nature to this first cause, 
the Deity. 

‘This translation, though it attracted considerable 
interest of scholars,’ says Max Muller,® ‘was written in so 
utterly unintelligible a style, that it required the lynx-like 
perspicacity of an intrepid philosopher, such as Schopen¬ 
hauer, to discover a thread through such a labyrinth.’ But 
nevertheless, it appears, that this secondary translation, 
which was made by the very first European who went to 
India for the purpose of studying Oriental religions, is of 
prime historical importance, for it was the first work which 
brought a knowledge of Indian philosophy to the West. It 
is not known whether Schopenhauer did actually read the 
Persian translation of the Upanishads, whom he ‘had the 
courage to proclaim to an incredulous age, the vast treasures 
of thought, which were lying buried beneath that fearful 
jargon,’ and that, ‘which had been the most rewarding and 
most elevating reading which there could be possible in the 
world, that which had been the solace of his life and would 
be of his death’; but he pays a very high tribute of keen 
appreciation to Dara Shikuh for his translation. At one 
place he remarks,^" that Sultan Dara Shikuh. the brother of 
Aurangzeb, was born and bred in India and therefore, pro¬ 
bably understood Sanskrit as well as we our Latin; that 
moreover he was assisted by a number of most learned 
Pandits, ‘all this gives me a very high opinion of his trans¬ 
lation of the Vedic Upanishad into Persian.’ 

It would be interesting to note that how far Dara 
Shikuh’s Persian translation, exhibited a unique degree of 
fascination for Indian philosophy in the West. In 1882 
A.D., the Sirr-i-Akhar, already made available to Europe 


® Op. cit., p. Iviii. 

1® Parerga, Vol. II, p. 185. 
F. 33 
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by Anquetil Duperron, was carried so far as to the third 
remove from the original Sanskrit, for, in the same year 
Franz Mischel translated the Latin version into German. 
Whatever the shortcomings of Dara Shiktih’s Persian trans¬ 
lation, its importance lies in the fact, that, although it was 
originally meant for ‘the spiritual benefit of his own self, his 
children, his friends and seekers of Truth’,“ when the 
Upanishads were once translated from Sanskrit into Per¬ 
sian, at that time, the most widely read language of the 
East and understood likewise by many European scholars, 
they became generally accessible to all, who took an interest 
in the religious literature of India. It is, however, odd 
that the Sirr-i-A khar, did not evoke much interest in India, 
neither at the time it was written nor at a later period: 
the Muslims did not take much notice of it and its study 
was generally confined to the Persianized Hindu court 
nobility of the time. Even to this day, it had been lying 
neglected and buried under a corner of obscurity. 

Much can be said with regard to the nature and quality 
of the translation. Dara Shikuh’s own assertion is that 
he has translated ‘these Ufanekhnts, which are a treasury 
of monotheism, and among which the proficient even in the 
community (Hindu) are very few, without any worldly 
motive, word for word, in a clear style. A comparison with 
the original Sanskrit text, aptly bears out this statement, 
with the exception that at a few places, where the cryptic 
and philosophical sentences of the translation, need expla¬ 
nation in more explicit and unambiguous manner, he has 
most faithfully followed Sankara "'harya’s commentary. 

Preface to Sirr-i-Akhar. 

12 Though there is no mention of this fact in the Sirr-i-Akbar, 
but by an elaborate comparison of the Persian text with Sankara- 
charya’s"commentary, I maintain, that in all the major Ppanishads, 
Dara Shikuh has followed his text and commentary. Sankara- 
charya, who lived in the tenth century A.D., restored a critical 
text of nearly all the fundamental IJpanishads of the Vedanta 
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Apart from the inner structure and the composite and hete¬ 
rogeneous character of the latter/® it would be found that 
disconnected and much repeated sacrificial rituals and dia¬ 
logues, which form a part of the Brahman^,s, have been left 
undisturbed. An attempt has further been made, as would 
be found in the Sanskrit-Persian Glossary, to adapt the 
sense of the text, as far as possible, so as to make it more 
intelligible to the Muslims, by giving suitable word-equi¬ 
valents from Islamic phraseology, of the Indian philoso¬ 
phical terms and gods. In this respect, the Sirr-i-Akhar 
not only attains the merit of an excellent translation but also 
possesses the charm of an original work. As for instance, 
no amount of explanation or commentary would con¬ 
vey a clear idea of Indian deities like Mahadeva as Israfil, 
Vismi as Mikd’U and Brahman as Jibra’U; or Brahmdn- 
loka as 'Alam-i-Dhdt. Brahmloka as Sadrat-ul-Mnutaha or 
Akdsvdni as Wahl Prdnaydm as Hahs-i-Nafs, Om or Veda 


l)liilosopliy. It is still undecided as to the number of Upanisbads 
on AThicb he wrote his commentaries, although a long list of those 
ascribed to him has been compiled bj- Regnaud {Philosophical de 
rinde, p. 34) and Fitzeward (Index of Indian Philosophical 
System). But all the twelve principal Upanishads, viz. Chandogya, 
Aitercya, Kaushitaki, Brihdaranyala, Swetusivdtara, Katha, Taif- 
tariya, Isdvdsya, Murulaka, Kena, Prasna and Miindukya, are ad¬ 
mitted on ail hands to contain Sankara’s commentary. It is with 
regard to these twelve Fpanishads that I am convinced that Bara 
Shikuh has followed Sankara’s text and his commentary. The 
only references to this fact in the Sirr-i-Akhar, are in one passage 
in the Swetaswatara-Upanishad (Fol. 1196)where it is said: 




and the Mundaka-Upanishad 

(Fol. I70a);:! 





and again at the same place: 


The reason offered by Max Muller is that it has been sup¬ 
posed that Sankaracharya, who in writing his commentaries on the 
Upanishads, was chiefly guided by philosophical consideration, but 
it has nonetheless, fulfilled the first and indispensable task in a 
critical treatment of the text of the Upanishads. {Ibid., p. Ixxi.). 
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rmiJcha as Ism-i-A ‘zam. Om naman as Hu Allah, Mahapra- 
laya as Qiydmat-i-Kubra, etc. 

Dara Shikuh’s preface to the Sirr-i-Akhar forms a 
very interesting study. It is a most revealing document of 
supreme importance, which must be read 

Til© Trsf&c© • • • 

in toto, for it touches many things besides 
his spiritual aspirations, which led to the translation of the 
Upanishads. In the following is given the Preface in the 
original with a complete English rendering of the same 
followed by a brief analysis of its salient features :— 


•• 

\/\:i u- L 

^ '-iff 



^ * ** ^ • 



14 A begins with ’d’T'iiUK RRl 

which seems to be a later addition obTiously by the Hindu scribe. 
D opens the Preface with the following verse: — 

C omits the Preface; while nearly all other MSS. begin with: 

The Latin version adds the superscription: 


‘d.M77i’ to the Preface. 

1® B and D both have: which reading is unsatis¬ 

factory. Anquetil Duperron’s Latin translation (Vol. I) has: 
alham am alketab (inspiratio primae souratae). 
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}i>i />v 

i iJoj^j ^.■f-^'^ j^,0\:^ C}j^’3>^li^ 

>^lj^C> bv (3 J [ jL/V 3 

3i>ij ^J{ifO^'3rutiy/^^i//ir.;j!!>L[j^3 (fd.Ba ; 
(/J^^O ■> (f/^PoZ^ li^/c^b^L'^h(3l^^fj 

J3J^'t \jiS 

^ J^(3 Cfj3yt(‘i)i£>^iji^/:f^!j^l(‘i)C^j t l''OvjT 

0 j> Ly r>j v-^*^ 1^ I so^/s 

ji^5 L^^‘ij U oxr 5 
^ > * 

o->bjl/i>i/j/jc:5 j (/j ijl/ri::^li£<v-c:i^/V l>J ^ I jCv 

V .. f ' j " "" ' ,. 

0 fC^ ^ U (v<>y VIJ M J (> j Jf ^yj yS^ J 

16 For the life, works and relations of Mulla Shah with Dara 
Shikuh, vide the Visva-Bharati Quarterly, Yol. VI, Part II (New 
Series), pp. 134-146 and Vol. VI, Part IV (New Series), pp. 331- 
345, where the present writer has discussed Dara Shikuh’s relations 
with the saints of various orders. 

>>3 ejfjjly 


A reads; 
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, >1 

•t^<y/’f‘ -^Z.? tt< ir'T^^ 

of c) \ J ;^Tj:> ^ ^/oZ ^ 

liLijiikji^^ > tio'X i-i., 2oi/ 

y V * V •* y •* * - r / 

V/ i 6J>3f jl>i>^v/(j:5' li C^I 1/ 

(j\^i^^ii^L^is^Jj\:}'^{i>i^ij^iboi}y'''‘^>ojl^Z}Z '# C*^!; 


^fCryj - > t :>'(? (fol .21;) 

ty ^ # • 

<v:>^l/-Cf Cvc^j* 

. // •; ^ It *' •,• 

ftfc/ * c' (i l/ 1/c/^ f' k) C^ ^ J<. ^ 


1® Qur An : XYII, 15. 

Of 


18 A : 

20 Qwr’an ;’ XXXY, 24. Qur'an LYII, ;.^D. 

,, ^ {sloka) ; Duperron’s has selouk, translated e 

,, •, ‘religiosi instituti’. . 

23 4 ; tlUj' ° 24 4. o./V*’ 
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^ t 

j> t/c:*^ ^ A 


jfj^-ti 0*^)0^ 

^ cfc^' 

ffol.Ba) vCr^fliT 

I'I'!■C/v t ^ ^vc? c^ClT^/ 

:.^ • 

^ Oji^ 

•* < 

<»)j o^ cJ^JU '^t^jj^l I: k:> Tl/ i Jj I /V 

c>Jl/ iV" 

VuClrjt ,,Xl^'i- 


-5 Qur’an : LVI, 77, 78, 79. 
26 Qur’an: VII, 1, 3. 
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- 0 ^J\ <L^ s /^ > li^- 


Translation 

‘Praised be the Being, that among whose eternal 
secrets, is the dot in the ( ) of the BismiUali in all the 

heavenly books, and glorified be the mother of books. In the 
holy Qur'an is the token of His glorious name; and the 
angels and the heavenly books and the prophets and the 
saints are all comprehended in this name. And be the 
blessings of the Almighty upon the best of His creatures, 
Muhammad and upon all his children and upon his com¬ 
panions universally! 

‘To proceed ; whereas this unsolioitous jaqir, Muham¬ 
mad Dara Shikuh in the year A.H. 1050 went to Kashmir, 
the resemblance of paradise, and by the grace of God and 
the favour of the Infinite, he there obtained the auspici¬ 
ous opportunity of meeting the most perfect of the perfects, 
the flower of the gnostics, the tutor of the tutors, the sage 
of the sages, the guide of the guides, the Unitarian accom¬ 
plished in the Truth, Mulla Shah, on whom be the peace of 
God. 

‘And whereas, he was impressed with a longing to be 
hold the gnostics of every sect, and to hear the lofty ex¬ 
pressions of monotheism, and had cast his eyes upon many 
books of mysticism and had written a number of treatises 
thereon, and as the thirst of investigation for Tawhld, 
which is a boundless ocean, became every moment increased, 
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subtle doubts came into his mind for which he had no possi¬ 
bility of solution, except by the word of the Lord and the 
direction of the Infinite. And whereas the holy Qur'an is 
mostly allegorical, and at the present day, persons thorough¬ 
ly conversant with the subtleties thereof are very rare, he 
became desirous of bringing in view all the heavenly books, 
for the very words of God itself are their own commentary; 
and what might be in one book compendious, in another 
might be fdund diffusive, and from the detail of one, the 
conciseness of the other might become comprehensible. He 
had therefore, cast his eyes on the Book of Moses, the Gos¬ 
pels, the Psalms and other scriptures, but the explanation 
of monotheism in them also was compendious and enig¬ 
matical, and from the slovenly translations which selfish 
persons had made, their purport was not intelligible. 

‘Thereafter he considered, as to why the discussion 
about monotheism is so conspicuous in India, and why the 
Indian theologians and mystics Ulema’i zahirl wa hCitinl) 
of the ancient school do not disavow the Unity of God nor 
do they find any fault with the Unitarians, but their belief 
is perfect in this respect; on the other hand, the ignora¬ 
muses of the present age—the highwaymen in the path of 
God—who have established themselves for erudites and 
who, falling into the traces of polemics and molestation 
and apostatizing from and disavowing the true proficients 
in God and monotheism, display resistance against all the 
words of unitarianism, which are most evident from the 
glorious Qur’an and the authentic traditions of indubitaole 
prophecy. 

‘And after verifications of these circumstances, it 
appeared that among this most ancient people, of all their 
heavenly books, which are the Rig-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, 
the Sama-Veda and the Atharva-Veda, together with a 
number of ordinances, descended upon the prophets of those 
times, the most ancient of whom was Brahman or Adam, 

F. 34 
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on whom be the peace of God, this purport is manifest from 
these books. And it can also be ascertained from the holy 
Quran, that there is no nation without a prophet and with¬ 
out a revealed scripture, for it hath been said ; 'Nor do We 
chastise until 'iVe raise an apostle (Qur’an; XVII, 15). 
And in another verse : And there is not a people hut a War¬ 
ner has gone among them (Qur’an: XXXV, 24). And at 
another place; Certainly 'We sent Our apostles with clear 
arguments, and sent down with them the Bdbk and the 
measure (Qur’an; LVII, 25). 

‘And the summum honum of these four books, which 
contain all the secrets of the Path and the contemplative 
exercises of pure monotheism, are called the Upanekhats, 
and the people of that time have written commentaries 
with complete and diffusive interpretations thereon; and 
being still understood as the best part of their religious 
worship, they are always studied. And whereas this un- 
solicitous seeker after the Truth had in view the principle 
of the fundamental Unity of the Personality and not Arabic, 
Syriac, Hebrew and Sanskrit languages, he wanted to make 
without any worldly motive, in a clear style, an exact and 
literal translation of the Upanekhat into Persian. For it 
is a treasure of Monotheism and there are few thoroughly 
conversant with it even among the Indians. Thereby he 
also wanted to solve the mystery which underlies their efforts 
to conceal it from the Muslims. 

‘And as at this period the city of Benares, which is the 
centre of the sciences of this community, was in certain rela¬ 
tions with this seeker of the Truth, he assembled together 
the pandits and the sannydsis, who were the most learned 
of their time and proficient in the Upanekhat. he himself 
being free from all materialistic motives, translated these 
essential parts of monotheism, which are the Upanekhat, 
i.e. the secrets to be concealed, and the end of purport of 
all the saints of God, in the year 1067 A.H.; and thus 
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every difficulty and every sublime topic which he had 
desired or thought and had looked for and not found, he 
obtained from these essences of the most ancient books, 
and without doubt or suspicion, these books are first of all 
heavenly books in point of time, and the source and the 
fountain-head of the ocean of Unity, in conformity with 
the holy Qur'an and even a commentary thereon. And 
it becomes clearly manifest that this verse is literally 
applicable to these ancient books ; Most surely it is an 
honoured Qur'dn \ in a hook that is 'protected. 'None shall 
touch it save the purified ones. A revelation hy the Lord 
of the worlds (Qur’an: LVI, 77, 78, 79, 80). 

‘It is evident to any person that this sentence is not 
applicable to the Psalms or the Book of Moses or to the 
Gospel, and by the word “revelation”, it is clear that it 
is not applicable to the Reserved Tablet {Lauh-i-Mahfuz)-, 
and whereas the Vpanekhat, which are a secret to be con¬ 
cealed and are the essence of this book, and the verses of 
the holy Qur’an are literally found therein, of a certainty, 
therefore, the hidden book is this most ancient book, 
and hereby things unknown became known and things 
incomprehensible became comprehensible to this faqlr. 

‘At the commencement of the translation, he opened 
the pages of the holy Qtir’dn to take an augury and the 
Sura al-A ‘rdf came up of which the first verse is thus : 1 
am Allah, the best knower, the Truthful. A Book reveal¬ 
ed to you—so let there he no straitness in your breast on 
account of it—that you may warn thereby and a reminder 
to the believers (Qur’an : VII, 1, 2); and he had no inten¬ 
tion and no purpose except for the spiritual benefit of his 
own self and of his children, his friends and the seekei-s of 
Truth. 

‘Happy is he, who having abandoned the prejudices of 
vile selfishness, sincerely and with the Grace of God, re¬ 
nouncing all partiality, shall study and comprehend this 
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translation entitled the Svn'-i-Akhar (the Great Secret), 
knowing it to be a translation of the words of God, shall 
become imperishable, fearless, unsolicitous and eternally 
liberated.’ 

When analysed, the Preface to the Sirr-i-A kbar throws 
much light on Dara Shikuh’s spiritual longings, his thirst 
for religious investigation and attitude towards Hinduism. 
Briefly, it can be summarized as follows: — 

(1) Invocations, praise of God and Muhammad. 

(2) He visits Kashmir in A.H. 1050 (A.D. 1640) and 
meets his spiritual teacher Mulla Shah. 

(3) He asserts that he had come into contact with 
saints of various orders and sects and had studied to a great 
extent works on mysticism. 

(4) His desire for investigation for Truth made him 
collect into view all the heavenly books with the object of 
seeking illumination on many spiritual and religious 
matters. 

(5) In the Qur’an, he finds some passages allegorical 
and for the clarification of these, he entertains no doubt 
‘that there was no possibility of solution except by the word 
of the Lord,’ he therefore, studies the Book of Moses, the 
Gospels, the Psalms, etc., but ‘the slovenly translations of 
interested persons’ fail to satisfy him. 

(6) He then turns towards Hinduism, ‘where there is 
so much discourse on the Tawhtd, and finds that both in its 
outer and inward forms ‘there is no disavowal of Divine 
Unity.’ 

Thereafter he treats with contempt ‘the ignoramuses 
of the present age, the highwaymen in the path of God who 
have established themselves as erudite and often molest 
and harass the true lovers of Monotheism.’ 

(7) The Vedas, to him appear as ‘the essence of Mono¬ 
theism,’ and he translates the Upanishads ‘without any 
worldly motive’ in 1067 A.H. with the help of learned 
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Pandits of Benares and gives his translation the title of 
Sirr-i-AMar (Great Secret), for, he regards the Upani- 
shads as Divine Secrets. 

In support of his assertion he cites this verse from the 
Qur’an : Most surely it is an honoured Qur’an-, in a hook 
that is protected. None shall touch it save the piiri-fied 
ones. A revelation hy the Lord of the worlds. Commenting 
on the verse, he observes, that it became literally appli¬ 
cable to the Upanishads, which are ‘secrets to be concealed’ 
and the essence of this book and the verses of the Holy 
Qur’an are literally found therein. ‘Of a certainty, there¬ 
fore,’ he remarks, ‘the hidden book is this most ancient book 
and hereby things unknown became known and things in¬ 
comprehensible became comprehensible to this faqlr (Dara 
Shikuh). 

(8) He was afraid lest such bold an assertion might 
shock the orthodox Muslim ecclesiasts, so he adds, that he 
had translated the Upanishads for his own spiritual benefit 
and for the religious advancement of his children, his 
friends and the seekers of Truth, and not for the general 
public. 

The number of the Upanishads translated by Dara 
Shikuh in the Sirr-i-A khar, is fifty-two; but their original 
The Number of the number as given by various scholars is 
Ufamshads. same. According to Weber,so 

far it can be relied upon, it is two hundred and thirty-five. 
Both in the MahdvakyamuktavcUi and Muktikd-Upanishad, 
it is one hundred and eight; Max Mfiller^^ counts them as 
one hundred and fifty-nine; and Haug gives this number 
as one hundred and seventy, but apart from the exact deter¬ 
mination of the total number of the Upanishads, it is ad¬ 
mitted on all hands, that out of these twelve form as the 

History of the SansJcrit Literature, p. 155. 

An alphabetical list published in 1865 in Zeitschrift der DeuU 
schen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, XIX, p. 137-158. 
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source for the history of the earliest Indian philosophy. 
These called by W. Winternitz^® as ‘the Vedic-Upanishads’, 
viz. Aitereya, Briliclamnyaka, Chandogya, Taittiriya, Kau- 
shitaki, Kena, Katha, Swetdsvatara, Prasna, Isdvdsya, 
Mandukya, Mundaka, have all been included by Dara 
Shikuh in the Sirr-i-A khar. The remaining, whatever their 
true number, are classified as ‘the non-Vedic-Upanishads,’ 
only few of them having real traditional connection with 
the Vedic schools, mostly contain the religious doctrines 
rather than philosophical ideals of a much later period. 
Of this category Dara Shikuh has included forty in his 
translation. As I have already remarked, this number 
varies slightly in different MSS.®® of the text, which I have 

-® A History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, p. 239. 

Full details of the MSS. used, are given later on, while 
Anquetil Duperron’s Latin version, based on a MS. transcribed 
decidedly earlier than 1775 A.D. contains only fifty TJpanishads 
in the following order: — 

1. Oupnek’hat Tschaudouk e Sam Beid. 

2. Oupnek’hat Brehdarang e Djedjr Beid. 

3. Oupnek’hat Mitri e Djedjr Beid. 

4. Oupnek’hat Mandek ex Atharban Beid. 

5. Oupnek’hat Eischavasieh e Djedjr Beid. 

6. Oupuek’hat Sarb ex Atharban Beid. 

7. Oupnek’hat Narain ex Atharban Beid. 

8. Oupnek’hat Tadiw e Djedjr Beid. 

9. Oupnek’hat Athrb ex Atharban Beid. 

10. Oupnek’hat Hensnad ex Atharban Beid. 

11. Oupnek’hat Antrteheh e Eak Beid. 

12. Oupnek’hat Kok’heuk e Rak Beid. 

13. Oupnek’hat Santaster e Djedjr Beid. 

14. Oupnek’hat Pars ex Atharban Beid. 

15. Oupnek’hat Dehanhandhu ex Atharban Beid. 

16. Oupnek’hat Maha ex Atharban Beid. 

17. Oupnek’hat Atma Pra Boudeh ex Atharban Beid 

18. Oupnek’hat Ke'ioul ex Atharban Beid. 

19. Oupnek’hat Schat Roudri e Djedjr Beid. 

20. Oupnek’hat Djog Schak’ha ex Atharban Beid 

21. Oupnek’hat Djogtau ex Atharban Beid. 

22. Oupnek’hat Srhiw Sanklap e Djedjr Beid 

23. Oupnek’hat Athrb SchauFha ex Atharban Beid 

24. Oupnek hat Atma ex Atharban Beid 

25. Oupnek’hat Brahm Badia ex Atharban Beid. 

2fa. Oupnek hat Anbrad Bandeh ex Atharban Beid. 
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utilized, between fifty and fifty-two. In the following is 
given the list and the order in which they appear in MS. 
A on which I have principally based my text: 

Boo^ I. 'Emm t\iQ Rig-Veda: (3). (Fol. la—26b.) 

(1) Aitereya-Upanishad. 

(2) Kaushitaki-Upanishad. 

(3) Vaskala-Upanishad. 

Book II. From the Yapir-Veda: (12). {Fol. 27—143b.) 

(4) Sivasahkalpa-Upanishad. 

(5) Satarudriya-Upanishad. 

(6) Brihadaranyaka-Upanishad. 

(7) Maitri-Upanishad. 

(8) Swetasvatara-Upanishad. 

(9) Isavasya-Upanishad. 

(10) Tadeva-Upanishad. 


27. Oupnek’liat Tidjhandeh ex Atharban Beid. 

28. Oupuek’liat Karbheh ex Atharban Beid. 

29. Oupnek’hat Djabal ex Atharban Beid. 
dO. Oupnek’hat Mahanarain e Djedjr Beid. 

31. Oupnek’hat Mandouk ex Atharban Beid. 

32. Oupnek’hat Schekl ex Atharban Beid. 

33. Oupnek’hat Tschehourka ex Atharban Beid. 

34. Oupnek’hat Prahm Hens ex Atharban Beid. 

35. Oupnek’hat A rank ex Atharban Beid. 

3G. Oupnek’hat Kin ex Atharban Beid. 

37. Oupnek’hat K’hiouni ex Atharban Beid. 

38. Oupnek’hat Anandbli e Djedjr Beid. 

39. Oupnek’hat Bharkbli e Djedjr Beid. 

40. Oupnek’hat Bark’heh Sonkt e Djedjr Beid. 

41. Oupnek’hat Djounka ex Atharban Beid. 

42. Oupnek’hat Amrat Lankoul ex Atharban Beid 

43. Oupnek’hat Anbratnad ex Atharban Beid. 

44. Oupnek’hat TachhakU e Djedjr Beid. 

45. Oupnek’hat Tark ex Atharban Beid. 

4G. Oupnek’hat Baskal ex Eak Beid. 

47. Oupnek’hat Ark’hi ex Atharban Beid. 

Oupnek'hat Pranou ex Atharban Beid. 
in x’^Pii'^k’kat Savnk ex Atharban Beid. 

50. Oupnek’hat Narsing’heh ex Atharban Beid. 
(Oupnek hat id Est Secretum Tegendum, Yol. I, p. 13 ) 
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(11) Mahanarayana-Upanishad. 

(12) Bhrigavalll-Upanishad. 

(13) Purushasukta-Upanishad. 

(14) Anandaballi-Upanishad. 

(15) Chhageleya-Upanishad. 

Book III. Yvova.i\iQ Sana-Veda. (Fol. 144a—168b.) 

(16) Chandogya-Upanishad. 

Book IV. Vrovcithe Atharva-Veda. {Fol. 169b—253a.) 

(17) Mundaka-Upanishad. 

(18) Sarva-Upanishad. 

(19) Narayana-Upanishad. 

(20) Atharvasirah-XJpanishad. 

(21) Hamsananda-Upanishad. 

(22) Prasna-U panishad. 

(23) Dhyanbindu-Upanishad. 

(24) Maha-Upanishad. 

(25) Atmaprabodha-Upanishad. 

(26) Kaivalya-Upanishad. 

(27) Yogasikha-Upanishad. 

(28) Yogatattva-Upanishad. 

(29) Atharvasikha-Upanishad. 

(30) Atma-TJpanishad. 

(31) Brahmavidya-Upanishad. 

. (32) Amritavindu-Upanishad. 

(33) Tejovindhu-Upanishad. 

(34) Garbha-Upanishad. 

(35) Javala-Upanishad. 

(36) Mandukya-Upanishad. 

(37) Pihgala-Upanishad. 

(38) Culika-Plpanishad. 

(39) Paramahamsa-Upanishad. 

(40) Arunika-Upanishad. 

(41) Kena-Upanishad. 
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(42) Kathaka-Up anishad. 

(43) Kshurika-Upanishad. 

(44) Mrityulangula-Upanishad. 

(45) Amritanada-Upanishad. 

(46) Taraka-Upanishad. 

(47) Pranava-Upanishad. 

(48) Arsheya-Upanishad. 

(49) Saunaka-Upanishad. 

(50) Narsinha-Upanishad. 

(51) Vamautaravani-Plpanishad. 

(52) Gopalautaravani-Upanishad. 

The inaccuracy of the transliteration of Sanskrit words 
into Persian is the chief defect of the Sirr-i-Akhar, but 

The Transliteration Perhaps, Dara Shikuh’s aim was not al¬ 

together philological, and so no uniform 
method of transliteration has been followed. Indianized 
forms of letters, e.g. M; gh-, ch; x^j 

th-, o, x^S, th-, bh, etc. which do not exist in 

Persian have been freely used. No distinction has either 
been made between the nasals, viz. n {med. palat.); s? 
n {gutt.)-, ’’T, n {ling.) and n {dent.) and all have been 
transliterated as n. In many cases it is not possible 
to distinguish between hard and sonant consonants. More 
often letters have either been omitted, added or interchang¬ 
ed, so as to give a more convenient Persianized pronuncia¬ 
tion, e.g. addition of n in the terminal and interchang¬ 
ing of vj with V, y as in iov A tharva-, 


substitution of «r, y, for y, ,5 as in for 

Yajur\oi w, t, ^ for d, o as in for Upa- 

nishad ; of k, viJ for g, \J as in for Rig ; of 

R, j.-r, for 5r, s, ji as in Bhutdkasa, etc. 

Even these glaring inaccuracies form an inconsistent pro¬ 
cess, which has further been worsened by the orthographi¬ 
cal mistake made by various scribes, who had probably no 
F. 35 
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knowledge of Sanskrit and have very often transformed the 
original word into something quite unrecognizable. So far 
as possible, I have identified all the Sanskrit words and 
given in the footnotes their correct reading. The follow¬ 
ing table of transliteration, though not quite perfect in it¬ 
self, may to some extent, help in this respect:— 

k, e. g. in Jy, arha or in '^rahmanloka. 

kh, e.g. in Khandaparalaja. 

K, g, e.g. in Hiranjagarbha, or Swarga ; 

often interchanged with d, e.g. in gritsa. 

^,gh, e.g. in ghrit. 

=^1, ch. ^ e.g. in f»artchi; ^ ardharcha. 

3, ch (palat.), e.g. in Chdndogya. 

^J, ^ e.g. in U>! jivdtman-, jagrit. 

31, h {med. palat.) e.g. in yachna. 

% n {nas. ling.), e.g. in pranaydm ; or 

^(^b, Ndrdyana. 

fi (nas. gutt.) ^ e.g. in dngrisa. 

fl, n (dent.), e.g. in \p Nirdkdra. 

but more often as e.g. in oo Yogatattva. 

k and'^^ sh, jji or e.g. in ^b Akasavanl', 

Pnrusba, etc. 

a", t, e.g. in tamogujia. 

«T, th (dent, asp.), x.^- e.g. in x^j^L,? Pdgdtha-, 

UdgJtha ; sometimes as uy, t, e.g. in f Uktba. 
d, o ^.g. in yjo, Deva’, Darsapfirannsds’, 

sometimes as v:^, t, e.g, in Upanisbad. 

^ , dh (dent. asp.), g,^, e.g. in Buddhi, Samddht. 

4 (J e.g. in (J^LaX Pokapdlan. 

I (semivocalis mollis), J. 

-f. e.g. in swapna ; Sdlajya. 
e, U ^ or o, e.g. in or Virdta. 
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th (dent, asp.) 

d (med. ling.) 3, e.g. in ^Uj^, Brahma nda. 
dh (med. asp.) fl>5. 

X, r, e.g. in Rdjsuya. 

T, p, vj, e.g. in pdvamdni Prahuta. 

^,ph (Lab. asp.), 

b, e.g. in Brahman ; Brihati. 

V, y e.g. in jj| j, vdjii ; very often interchanged with 
^-g- yi ^->5 Vaiswanara ; Vijara\ d^, 

Veda ; j-JtXxL Vdmadeva, etc.. 
bh, js^i e.g. in Bibharadvaga ; 

Bhutloka. 

e.g. in ; ojobf, Andhita. 



3T, a, I e.g. in ^xLa^xjl , Antraydmin. 

SIT, iz, I, e.g. in dp. 
i, j, e.g. in Indrijdni. 

I e.g. in Uktha ; Udana. 

With regard to the Persian text, I have endeavoured, 
so far it was practicable, to compare the major Upanishads 
The Text. Sanskrit original and if still at a 

few places, it remains cryptic, discon¬ 
nected and unsatisfactory, it is because the translator, who 
has rendered into Persian portions of gankaracharya’s 
classical commentary, has not distinguished the text of the 
Upanishads from the former. He has mixed up the both, 
without any thought of proper classification and arrange¬ 
ment of each separately. This intermixed and disjointed 
character of narrative, which constitutes a very substantial 
defect of the translation, has further been intensified by 
the fact that each adhydya with its various khandas has 
not been classified as in the original Sanskrit text. The 
metrical portions of the Sanskrit text have also been treat- 
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ed in the same manner and the slokas, tristuhhs and anus- 
tubhs have been mixed up with the non-metrical portion. 
The Brahmanas, mostly containing a collection of utter¬ 
ances and discussions of learned priests upon sacrificial 
rites, cosmogonic myths and ancient legends, have been 
incorporated fully and often repeated. This does not in 
any way minimize the value of the work, but makes the 
text extremely unpalatable.^^ Not too often the Amnya- 
kas^^ have been omitted in the Persian translation, as for 
instance, in the Aitereya-Upanishad the first Ar any aka has 
been entirely left out, while the second and the third Aranya- 
kas known as the Mahditereya have been retained. 

The translation at some places is too literal and very 
vague, but it is faithful to the original, and nowhere Dara 
Shikuh has tried to take liberty with the text. The scope 
of the present work being limited, I cannot do better than 
give a few passages from the original Sanskrit and their 
Persian translation by Dara Shikuh in order to illustrate 
my remarks. From the translation, its simple and unaffect¬ 
ed style would be manifest. In many cases, the original 
Sanskrit words, which due to philosophical and technical 
considerations, have been left untranslated, make things 
more comprehensible than their mere equivalents in Persian 
would have done. 


Both. Sylvian Levi and W. Winternitz call these Brahnnanas 
as ‘priestly pseudo-science.’ Even Max Muller remarks that how¬ 
ever interesting the Brahmanas may be to the students of Indian 
literature, they are of small interest to the general reader. The 
greater portion of them is simply twaddle, and what is worse, 
theological twaddle. No person, who is not acquainted before¬ 
hand with the place which the Brahmanas fill i.u. the history of 
Indian mind, could read more than ten pages without being dis¬ 
gusted (cited in the History of Indian TAterature, Vol. I, p. 187). 

32 Aratiyahas or ‘forest texts’ as distinguished from sacri- 
facial or ceremonial rites contained in the Brahmanas, are hardlv 
distinguishable from the Upanishads. They are in fact, compo¬ 
nent parts of the Brahmanas, but contain only ‘the mysticism and 
symbolism of sacrifice and priestly philosophy.’ 
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I 

Sanskrit 

sTTcin ^ 3rmt?rn=wfe3^ f^gr ?r 

sn^ it^Rh <KfM; 3RtsnT: 'T^ 5rftw- 

5Trfef iR)'^: Tf^T^ irr ar^crmr arn-: r ^ 

^anr ffts^ TT^ « H IH-"4^ tH H W) d M’-d fifTr>< t1 '•d'?^^ f?TTf^- 

5T«rT^ 


(Ait. Upan. 1.1,1—3). 


Persian 


»» ““A-l 

f b Oi^ j» (i I iS^cC ^ ‘ 

o f uf{) fU^o' I \o i^.( 

fol. 11. b. 
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II 

Sanskrit 

SI rttfi i 

R5T1t?R: fqFIW 3FT^^t srfw^TRtfR 11 

(Mundaka Upan. Ill, 1) 


Persian 

9j^j\jSys { 7 /^ 

OHij ij ij I ^ ij iS 

I; ( y>^' ‘■>y^^^(j33yJ^/Uj', wA;*^ -ci-'Ol; r 

fol. 173b. 
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III 

Sanskrit 

aficq-qq’MM'^qRr i 
q?ft q" ii 

Cv »a •>» •* 

qP^jR qqfpq qcnfr arTcRqnrfe^TRRr: i 

•\ c\ ev 

qq qrt 11 

(I^avasya Upan. 6-7.) 


Persian 


-i ^CytfJij eJ. O'^jj C^ t 

fol- 826a, 


IV 

Sanskrit 

qqqqt % t qqtqrfqfiT?^ qrqtqwq qtq qt^tw q I?? 

^jqpq ^raqq qr ^ qqpftfq q flqrq wqqwrq q^flM q ^ qq^qrq f^qqq 

ipqq ifq q ^ ^qrq q q qr qr^q q^ cqJrq qqp^^cqqd qqff 

q ?fq ^tqrq qqqqtsqt <qfeq>q: g?qr§q qqrq Rcq q ftqpq qrqq 

fqqrql^qq^qT^ qq’qrrq f^qqq q^ q*qT fqqrqtqt fqqft’qfq ^qr^q^- 

qqr^q^qpqqt^qnqqq^wr: qrqs^ q^: qqr qfqqqq fqfq q^^rqqq- 

qqqqrfrsq q^qrq qfqsqj qq^jqq^qRq^ ^ qq q ^ q qrqfqq q q't 
^ > & 

qt fqqiqrqiqTqT %q q qqqr qrqt q qr^qq q fqqqqq q ?^q 
q qpq^cqqr q^q qrq q q q irqt qqi5f)<rf %qtfq i 
(Kaush. Upan. Ill, 1.) 
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Persian 

J2\ ‘o"j t ^ 1/ «? '■> 

J 3 *-' Isfc^ -”-7-/ “f ^ I^'f/( 

[/. I - -^jc/jy 1/1 t 

a Ir'^j -^3^ j( «-> *yy !3 f 

I^J I (X^ ojjic>l J L C'Jj 

c^J'jxJ-^iJjJj l/lJU* I (■ 

’ J3/^j\ Oyf if^JJ 


fol. 19b—20a. 


V 

Sanskrit 

spT 5ft 5>iTtV^ ^ 

5'-0'^<'-^W.o 4 aOT" r=rf^?1ir0do^rHRf n ?ll ^ %55^f55^rftJTf Wf^T5t 
5ft jo^ti^ %5IT 5fttsftJT5R!Tm5r: f% ^T5W f55r^ q-5%35JT 5Sr5 M^T- 
5rrfer55Ww iRii 3prin555Rtrr5T5^s^'5^ 3175551 ^ 

3Tft*nT 5^TT5FTr5^ 3Rrt5 ^Klff^ 5R5^ 
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?nfer wHTF^fRf^ ii^ii ?f 

\ I f^d \ =^ wFt ?r€ ^ ^RT 

JltH^j^TRIRlPd STf^ \?T% STT % ff^llYH ^ WqTvTT^ 

^ WWPT f JIRT tT^RRcJT ?RT%rT trcf snRT- 

M^dMIRl ftWTt f<TRWfeft^ ftrWwrsfqW: dcd+R: 
. Il^tl 

(Chand. TJpan. VIII. 1, 1-5.) 


Persian 


* S 






■* — / • 

. 3 c:-^ Ll/f‘c^l /fo Ujyfj.c^i 

*< C^hj ‘-■r^ f L/1 r 

'* • — if' 

0^ 3 >^0f 3j{} I^h C^*0,,ii^^^^JJ3y^iJ/j3(^lr'l 


L -jJj. ij^ li- (j Oj^J' 3 3 ejj" h {jj\r.3>J/3 

fol. 163b. <JjSi9>::^y 

T ** 




F. 36 
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VI 

Sanskrit 

^ ^ ir^TTfiT ftn:: l ^TRir: 

Tcswd^HRT ifqilr f^^T: im, 

SMl’-d'C fer: q^^:, RTRT^tRRTT^ 

q^pF aritTTqrPq qftr^T:, R^r^pnrNYfR, ?r»ft imrrPT i 
sqsq fR^^rqt q^-', qwrirpT^ 't^rt:, 

qRT'RRR^ wIhiPi, 1h qR’Tq';^ 

q? fqq-q'ia^, dctdHqrci, 

d’ffd’ dr^Mltq dT^ll 

(Brih. Upan- I. i, 1.) 


Persian 


‘' . w , / 

^cr 'j'^j ‘ U-’j Y^J < C-r -»I 

'j*01 •'^ ^3 ^ w —\Ji i-^ I ^ 

y ' ^ ^ ^ f' 

‘ ‘ X * i f i' 0< 

^Vy'-»A5jy/ tyj —t I l{J—^l J-*) vy*— 

• * - y ✓ • ^■^■ 

^rx'. 


’-r-i 


fol- 84a. 
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VII 

Sanskrit 


srrfeff 

^ ^^PT^TTTR ll?ll 

^ qs^ qc^Tif 


srra^cRqnftfTcRR- 

% 3iTJ^+4l?5- 

RT q^4'f3ITrR' ^ qqRT 


R Rl^Rt m RRRRRRTT iRRr^^RRqqrJ'R RR?: IRII 

RR RtTRRTRR RtSRTRrfeR^ RTRRTR R>RTRRRRtSRRfRC3?R RR^fR 

c\ cs 

R RRTfR R RR R RRRRR^RTRRTkR rFr !TcRTRR RfR R>RT RRRrIsR- 

cv c\ ^ 

fR^f?R RRffR R RRTfR RR RR RTRT: ll^ll 


(Cliand. TJpan. Ill, 19 1-3.) 


Persian 


dif^O I ‘X>yr J I ‘jji:. g'‘J/i 

U 'j^aCj/d0 h‘J' L J gf^ ^y.l‘j^ljc/y,X>L^ 




fol. 147b. 
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VJII 

Sanskrit 

11 ? 11 ^!T??3I5Fftl7trfen=^ i^'llc^nn I^cRT IRT I 

’RJIPT f^RfR IRT tri^ Tift il et^t inflf 

IRft W: IRII 3r«rT^K ^^^IRffel =^ l^IRROT irUriRr ITT^'- 

HWJRTI^T iRT: ^^^R3T RFT'? TRt ?! ^<1 JF?: 

di^T fti nr;—n^ii 

(Brill. IJpan. II, 3, 1-3.) 


Persian 


■ii'^ U>j 1 i h . c/i ^ lyJ^L ^ 1^ Hj ijj 

■ '‘J ’\3 ^} Ji^ f ItToyf.»> L 
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IX 

Sanskrit 

Rsr%^: I arfkfed-f: %?r ll?ll 

■STdlfd dtfd: ^ f-d'C^R I R^td dcdTFPTTdT- 

dTdffMdt^: ^5^:’^!^: II'RII ^ wild^^irdddr srwF^dTcR^lfdd ?dg4- 
fdTdPT II d: dnrmfd fdfid^nfd dlfd dd^yRRdddPdfdfd^^d?: Il^ll 

C\* -N '* 

(Svetasvatar, Upanishad I, 1—3.) 


Persian 


ct'I^ /j L U Ji 

fol» 115a. 


O^/ 
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MSS. of the Sirr-i-Ahhar are not rare, but out of a 
large number of them, I have made a very critical 
selection :— 

(1) MS. .1. For the basis of mv text, I have pi'in- 
cipally used MS. 52. [Cut. of the Ai^ifiya Library. Vol, II, 
p. 1540). Foil. 253; 24-|-x 15 cm.; 15 lines, 9 cm. long; 
written in plain and clear Nnsta‘liq-. with chapters and 

Sanskrit names written in bold letters 
preparation of the Text, and marked in red, transciibed by one 
A^arfl Lai b. Kewal Earn b. Pratit 
Ea'i b. Sukhl Lai, dated 1166 A. H. 1157 Fasli, 1807 Bik- 
rami, 1750 A.D.'*® in the H.E.H. the Nizam’s State Library, 
Hyderabad-Deccan, It was the arrangement and classifica¬ 
tion of the Lipanishads grouped under each of the four 
Vedas, which made the task more convenient, for in no 
other MS. such arrangement exists. This MS. which 
through the kindness of the Vice-President of the library, 
I had at my disposal for more than 6 months at Santinike- 
tan, I found in close agreement with MS. C, with the ex¬ 
ception of the afore-mentioned classification of chapters 
and a few minor variations in the method of ti'anslitera- 
tion of Sanski'it names. 

(2) MS. B. No. E/103, dated 1210 A.H. in the 
collection of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal {Cat. of 
Persian MBS., p. 178), which though incomplete is quite 
good in other respects. The order of the Upanishads in 
this MS. as compared with A is as follows ;— 

16, 6, 7. 4. 9, 18. 19. 10, 20, 21, 2, 8, 22, 23: 24, 25, 

33 This date of tran.srription is ’wrongly given as 1067 A.H, in 
the Catalogue of the Asifiya Library. Vol.Ml, p. 1540. in the case 
of all the three MSS. (No.s. 1, 2, and 52) which are in the Library’s 
collection. This date is in reality the date of the composition of 
the work as stated in the preface of the Sirr-i-Al.har (fol 25 
MS. A). In the colophon of MS. 52 (fol. 2oia) someone has tried 
to scratch out the original date of its transcription in order to 
make the MS. look earlier. The real date seems to be 116G A.H. 
= 1157 Fasli = 1807 Bikraml = 1750 A. D. 
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26, 5, 27, 28, 1. 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 11, 36, 37. 38, 
43, 39, 40, 41, 42, 14, 12, 13, 44, 15, 46, 48, 49, 50. 

(3) MS. C in the Calcutta University Central Library, 
whose Librarian very kindly lent it to the Department of 
Islamic Culture, Santiniketan, for my use, for more than a 
year, is a beautiful specimeji of ornamental ealligi'aphy. 
It is written on fine hand-made paper and contains Foil. 310, 
27^x15 cm.; 15 lines lljcm. long, in plain Nasta‘llq. 
Each chapter is decorated with ornamental flowery designs 
in gold, red and blue, each line is intercepted with tri¬ 
coloured bold lines, each page contains marginal flowery 
embellishments and each chapter opens with a verse (de¬ 
cidedly a later addition) inserted within a bunch of flowers. 
There is no colophon, hence the name of the scribe and the 
date of its transcription (which appears to be a recent one) 
could not be ascertained. The translator’s preface is also 
missing and in the end. there is an additional chapter which 
ends abruptly. The MS. contains 50 Upanishads and is 
otherwise complete and perfect. The order is as follows: — 
16, 6. 7, 17. 31. 41, 43. 34, 32, 9, 22, 39, 4. 20; 40. 18, 
29. 30, 36, 24, 25, 26, 5 27. 28. 42, 14, 12, 13, 38.8, 10. 12. 
45,38, 23, 21,3, 15, 19. 35, 37, 44, 11, 46, 48, 47, 49, 50. 

The most remarkable feature of the Sin-i-Akbar. as 
])ointed out above, consists in its aptness of translation of 
Sanskrit philosophical terms or giving their nearest equi¬ 
valents from Islamic phraseology. In this Dara Shikuh 
has been chiefly guided by his own under- 
The Gio5,ary. Standing of Indian mythology, cosmo¬ 

gony, symbolical interpretation of the 
ritualistic and sacrificial rites and has attempted, so far 
as it was conceivable, to give an identical or a more easily 
comprehensible term from the Islamic conception of the 
same. This he has accomplished more throughlv in his 
MojmcA-ul-Bahniirt or ‘the Mingling of the Two Oceans.' 
I have selec'ted, at random, some of these terms, which would 
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amply bear out the ingenuity of the translator in this 


respect 

^,1 {Om): ^*.1 Qlb. 

^ {a/vay. 

8b. 

^sJ|j 34b. 
{afnritd) '. i;yLj^ 65/»; 
99^, 164^. 

Ji {Jlj/a) : \5b. 

{asvatthd): 

165<7. 

Ocfflj I {andhatd) :^3-Ua« ^ |j' I04a. 
{ambhas) : 

lU. 

{antrajdmin) ; 

Jo I Jo Jo yJM y JowLj Jo 

4a, 128a. 

Joo! (^ananda): 150a; 

\34b. 

Jool {anandswarupd)'. 
yyyM. ^«^ A& 119Z^. 

ij^y ^) {angtrasa') 5Jo^ ; 

»_Xj| {ariga) •‘UiftI ; 
sjty {rasa)'. ScXj^ 38^. 
{upasand) : ^JyXMje 3b. 

{avidja) ; ^jloLi y 
164^j 146a, 40^. 

{awasthd) ; oJL& 13a. 


[JLc 

- {swapna) : 

''S^.yduy^ - {dashupaf) oaJI.=> 

ojI^^ (•!)! 

- (Turiju): cJlc 

114^. 

{dsanu) ^ \:z^.iy ^ ip^lg 

^ yX.iuX 3b. 

{a-satta) : ^j^O y JJsLj 4Ua. 
•oLtS I {uktha) : tV-o ciA.;! 5a. 

1*1^^ I (akdma) : (ji.s:|^:Sx^ 19b. 
{Ajnaniy. ^^lob 165a. 

yS (Ara) : ^O yyS' lAy^ 

165a. 

»_AACC y y ItS'^SlXlSS. 

^^AJb•Uv y [_fO^ y 

0.s*»,l SiXJi 15b. 

»..^AaSo| (udgttha) : 

3b, 144a. 

Etymological explanation ; 

of {udy. (Jic; 

J i&y ^ trilx and 

x.^ {iba) : 145a sq. 

UjI {dtman)\ L^iai (jLi 3a, 24^>. 
L*i! {Paramdtman): ^ 

23a, 24^. 


3-* Numericals in the Glossary indicate the number of folios of 
the MS. of Sirr-i-Akbart (No. 52) in the Asifiya Library, Hydera- 
bad-Deccan (Cat., Vol. II, p. 1540). 
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3^?3 13^. 

Uj' ifihutdtmdn) \ 

— j| 3^a 

7- 

L^ji i^XaJ {Lingdtman) \ xX^L*3! 

f »_s^j ^jcXj 5ob. 

J>.A4-i| ‘iX^XyJjl {asva-medha) \ 

I 60«. 

^ ^ V _ ••■ 

vl®’ ahara-s'uddht : 

'~5 ) 

103i2. 

Lai' {as'a ): AiiLAj 161Z>. 

ilsavdsjd): ^ji.-;l (I/a): 

^^La£i ; 

\aparajit) : 

\^oa, 

(citivadhi, ; [>.Xj'] 

vCA-w' 5 lXa..v^ 10—^7. 

V m » y \ C>«WAjl 

^ |i%., L—■ c-LiAb 11^; 99^-. 

{a-Brahnunui)’- w^Lc »Ai. 
14977. 

^ ^ -r > 

[Upanisbad) : AA7i.^i o.j' 

i y. 




277, jy, i 


69.7. 


iBrihati)-^ . r"Lj 

lAo ci-o' ^!jSB IOt?- 
La®,j {Brahman) sljl ^iao 2^, 


'ib. 


V. 37 


(Brahman) : 877 , 15It?. 

^y^,^s^y} (Brahmapura) : i iA~» y^d^ 
\&oa. 

I ^ 

I S ^yi(Brahmagiriy. It-VsaS yP Si?. 

ii!yj (vSiJ {Brahmaloka} : v;i;(A |vJ7® 

8277, 117Z?. 

yi^ ffS^yi {Brahma-Chakra) : ^ 

LXjL.®^ {Brahmanda) : |*JL® lyP 
4a, 64a. 

LjtXJ (Brahmavidjd) : ivJ.® 

tXAja. yi 134^ ; 

CJ-iyXjO IoOtz. 

^1 ^*.wiAj [Vai/vanara) '. 

i*jt* (jy t^’'ry^ 
y^i {Vijaru) ; yiyi .jhys^- 15^. 
ji'LfftXj (Vidhdtri) : it*® 

IOOt?. 

'iljLAj (Vjapak) ^Laa*.j ^ iiA^A 

^)y^ 8It?. 

(Bhiitdkdsa) : Isa^a! 

^aolAC 3??, lb. 

(Varma) ; 7_;] yx 877, 

120Z>, 1277?. 

■^f^S>yi (Brihaspati ): (^^Aai,« lV2b. 
^dii ( Visnii] : J.aSLXAA 3??, 1327?. 

(Vasis'tha) : s,*® sLaj 
JCa I yMj {Viswamitra) : ^(tXXw^A 

|».'L® &*® 07?. 

Oy^j (Bharga ); 5iX.j^ ^au 

99??. 

Jj (Balu) ; I 60 Z;. 
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(Prajapati) : jvJlc 
&a. 180a- 

oo (Paramgatt ): ciJL:» 

108 a. 

^psand ): y^ij 

( pranajdm) : y**^ 3^. 

yi (pralcritt) •. JltXAftl 

■o-Sao Zb 115a. 
yij^, {Praanav) : y^JlIajo 

sXll ^Lj 98^. 
i^pfalayd) '. 4a. 

(mahdpralaja) : ^y>^ oaxIaj 
4a. 

{Khandpralayd)'- oixUi 

4a. 

JS> 

[Paramamnda) ; )y 

16b. 

<13(Jjoti) : cylO^^j 40a. 

L^=> {Yajttd) : 3a. 

Uj’t y^ [Jivatmari)'. ^^J,ajc 
yJtXAJ Zb. 

^f^{Yoga) :\yy^yO y,o^ 

4i2. 

c/r- [Yogi) • 101^ 

[Yama ]: uy^JlviLU 126A;, 113a 
(6 Yoga) ; 

(() 1*'.^^ Ij.^. ipranaySm) '• yMAo. 


' (f*") (Dharana) : is 

e)' ',<> )y<dS ^as-Lac 

(o) ( Tarka ): 

(l) ^fft5L*.u. [Smadht) : 

yjtX-i 123^. 

S' 

siAAj (Ija^J 65^. 

1 ^' {Tamo) 'iiiyK, 40a; v:>ao|^ 

? ISJjaS" y^AAuj|O40a. 
(Tamoguna) : lAi( 95a. 
b^' (Turyd): |jLc sS 'Aitc 
cy.**.! «u|i3 120a. 

(tapasa) : OAob^ 3a, 134^. 

yjL^O {Dhjana] : Si;; ^^asij 

yJ.AAwJ 103^ 
b jLsdo [Dhama) : iayy&x 

103i>. 

v 5 jiUt> {Dhatriy. x*ss sjo^b 100a. 

'iiy {rih) : oo! 145a. 

{P^joguna) : vsi^as 

Zb. 

(*L*. (Aawaa): oo' 144^; Ety. Exp.; 

'■**' ZQb. 

^JU (Ja/aya) : s^U| dY j.Lj 


(l) (Pratjara) : ia^ 

05 ;bj| y )l u~l>=“ 

(•“) yjL^O (Dhdna) ; )y 3 ^'d 

yy*»»o 


y^ifYy v^A^ {Saptv-rishi) icdLaj 
y^^Jt 53a. 

(Sattva-gund) : Laj( 

Zb. 
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cy.jt (Swapnanta) : 157tf. 

(Svamptta) 

{Sristi) '. ^\ah. 

(Sashupata) : jvJLc. 

iCAAtl 0«JI^ xS^ 

(Safj: (3^ 99^ J 3'^^'* 0^*w 
155« ; 162a ; 

(SPiara) : OU (xlasli*) 161^. 
(-♦Ai, {Samrdj) |*JLc tjS" isL^oLj 
lOOa- 

(v^^aa (Sanjam) : (j~| js- iojyd 

ijaLaaaa (Sannayasd)'. J-S^(iyi 4^, l^b, 

xiJl Lx d.-' 133d. 

f»^AA {Soma) • 

ij*A^A^j.AA {Sutejas\\ 154d. 

yCAAL^i {Sastra) ; 169^. 

{Sabdd) ; 1:La!| )-« jiy 

lXamI {a-/abda): 31 ^^ 3^^ 104^. 

( Sloka) : lXw oj' 

^jLxfJk^ {Kapala-Jananin): 

3d; '— ^ vj^Lc \2aff. 

^j.f ipjna)’ Se^;. 

i^La5^ Qanana) ; oas^^x l4d, 147^, 

126d, 

^jLxf {Jananin) : o^Lc 4d. 


dy! (Loka) : ,«.JL£ 3d. 
dyS \-Syu^ {Swargalokd) \ 

OAAu.^ 6%h, 164^- 
— y^i {Bhnloka) jvJLc oOb. 

—L»sy9 {Brahmaloka') ; 

l*L iix x5^ I s^lXaa 

c^aaaI 3d. 

— {Gandharvalokd) |vJLc 

(jijii. s*«j 76d, 

loLx (mdtr.t) ; liL ^:DJ.x 

iJyix '^y^ Zb. 

LjLx {Maya) 

oaaaI i^y^ ‘^y»i zb, 

{Martchi) : lAdi jvJL* 

CiAAL.! CA.«Ak^J ^J.AjLj nil. 

oXc (Mukti) : IZb, 81d. 

(jje {man) ; 136^’. 

X 

yXjC {Niatju) I 

oaaaI 169d. 

cJLjL^ {Mahdvak): yy^ U"^yi^x 

^jOL^x {Mabadeva) : 43^. 

kiLj {Nada ); 3-^^^ ) 3^. 

^^yi {Nirgana) ; 3Ji3x 108a. 

Naskshati'a-manala): 

Lsss^LZaa 6od. 

(Ndrayana) • ^dL*3* 

1316. 
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(Vra/a): JS^ 

39a. 

^Uf, [^L 

160 a. 

(Viswarupa) ; 
154 a. 


jji ( Hiranj. -garabha ); 

Sa^/M..i y/a[.ks: 136/'. 

(_)~K ' (Hfdy-akasa) .• 

oi._l JvJ sS^ lOab- 

[Hamsa] 

100^, 119^. 

(Homo) Lss^a:^ j^A3»!tXji 

3u. 



INDEX 


A 

Abddl. 51 

'Abdul Sainad (Sliirin Qalam), 
159 

Abdid Ofidir JilanI, 46 ff., 122, 
124 ; gcneologv of, 46 f.n. 
'Abdullrdi An>ari, 34 
‘Abdur Rahim (‘Anbarhi Ra- 
qam) , 169 

Absolute Self, 153, 226 
Absolute Sound, 225 
Ahrdr, 51 

Abul Ar:ml;, 28, 224 
Abul Fadl, 159, 169: and AI- 
berunl, 192/J; exposition of 
Indian Sciences, 193 ff; on 
Anists and Painters, 159; on 
Akbar’s taste for learning, 
187: his pursuit of Indian 
philosophy, 104 sq., transla¬ 
tion of Gltfi, 237; on the 
practical life of the Hindus, 
195 ff., his translations from 
Sanskrit, 196: on the Vyaka- 
lana, 191 sq. 

Abul Faraj, 117 
Abu Bakr Wa.sti, 40 
Abu-’l-Hitdhail, 25 
Abu Ja'far al-Mansur, 174 
Abu jehl, 105 
.\bu Sa'icl Abul IGiair, 132 
Abu Salih Damishqi, 136 
,\bu Zaid Sirafi, 177 
Adhamiyya (order), 67 
Afdal Khan, 134 
Afdal-ud-DIn (Sarkhu^), 131 
Ahamkui-Tarnas, 231 f,n.;—Saf- 
tva, 132 
Ahata, 225 
Ahmad Jan, 132 
Ahmad Hanbal (Imam), 46 
A’ln-i-Akbari, 45, 159, 238; its 
preface, 193 ff., list of artists 
in the, 159 
Aju’ib-ul-Hind, 177 
Ajapd, 33 f,n. 


1 A kara, 226 
AkCisavanl. 226 

I Akbar, 45, 90, 158, 159, 160, 

I 188, 189, 190, 237; on picto- 
j rial art, 158: introduction of 
I miniature painting, 160; the 

i spirit of the translations made 

I for 189 ff: liberal outlook of, 
189 ff.: spirit of enquiry ini¬ 
tiated by, 190: Sanskrit scho¬ 
lars in the court of, 188 ff. 
Akhbar, 51 

‘Alam (Plane), 99; -i-Arwdh, 
126: -i-Ahdiayat wa Tamkln, 
127: -i-Dhdt. 127; -i-benafas, 
127; -i-Ghaib, 126; -i-berang, 
127; -i-Huwwiyya, 127; -i Jab- 
rut, lb, 127: -i-Khwab. 127; 
-i-Lafif, 126; Lahfit; 127; -i- 
Mithdl, 72, 126; -i-Ldzim, 127; 
-i-Malakut, 72, 126; -i-Ndsiit, 
72, 92 

‘Alamgirnama, 2, 13, 14 
Album (of Dara Shikuh), 168, 
173 

Alberuni, 177; his knowledge 
of Indian Sciences, 85; his 
translations from Sanskrit, 
186; and Abul Fadl, 192 ff. 
al-Diydnat (of aHranshahrl), 
179 

al-Fihrist, 176 
al-Fath al-Rabbdni, 46 
al-Fatuhdt, 123 
al-Hallaj, 109 
al-Haq, 226 
al-HujwIri, 89 
al-Millal wal Nihal, 179 
al-Sharistani, 179 
‘Alim, 226 
Allah, 31, 226 
‘Amal-i-Sdlih, 2 
Amir Khusrau, 186 sq. 
Amrit-Upanishad, 225 
Anahatd, 224, 226 
‘Andsir, 220 
Anustubhs, 276 
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INDEX 


Antahkarana, 231 
Aphorisms, 52 

Apostleship and Saintship, 33 
ff.,-—tanzihi, S5',—tashbthij 35; 
—Jama' al-tanzihiya wa’l taA- 
bifdya, 35 

Aqa ‘Abul Rashid, 158, 159 
Arabic literature on Indian 
■Sciences, 179 
Aranyakas, 276 
‘Arif, 35, 67, 110, 114, 115 
Asanga, 226 

Adighal (Physical Exercises), 
124, 125, 220 
Asha'a’i Lama'at, 124 
‘Ashiqs, 67 

Asthan (of Baba Ldlis), 239 
Astromental Plane, 73 ff., 126 
‘Ata-ullah Ra^idl, 208 
Atharban-Veda, 256 
Atman (Soul), 218 
‘Attar, 132 
August Existence, 28 
Aurangzeb, 19, 81, 103, 104 
Autdd, 51 

Award-burd (controlling of 
breath), 29 
‘Awalim-i-Arba‘a, 220 
Awdz-Mutlaq, 225 


B 

Baba Lai, 5, 6, 10, 137; Muka- 
lama of, 239 ff., meets Dara 
Shikuh, 241 sq.; Ka Saila, 240, 
reference to the Dialogues of, 
242 ff.; text of the Discourses 
of, 244; nature of the Dis¬ 
courses of, 247 ff. 

Baba Ldlis, 239 ff.; religious 
tenets of the, 240-241 
Baba Piyari, 137 
Badauni, 196 ff. 

Baghdad, 174 
Bahdr-i-Sukhan, 165, 166 
Bahr-ul-Haydt, 208 
Bahr al-Asmdr, 204 
Baharistdn-i-^dhi, 205 
Bait-al-Hikmat, 175 
Bandgi Muhammad Ghauth, 
47 


Banvali Das, 214 

Baqd (Subsistence), 29 

Bari, 112 

Barmak, 175 

Basir, 226 

Bdsira, 229 

Beal, 81 

Beid (Veda), 256 
Bernier (Travels), 3, 16, 81, 

101, 256 

Bhdgwat Gita, 6, 10; see also 
Gita. 

Bhakti-mdrga, 241 
Bismilldh, 264 
Binyan, 171 
Brahma Siddhdnta, 186 
Brahma Vidya, 13 
Brahman (Jibra’il), 225, 232, 
259 

Brdhmanas, 276 
Brahmdnda, 221, 227, 228 
Brihddranyaka-Upanishad, 225 
Barzakh, 221 
Buddha, 194 
Buddhi, 231 


C 

Calcutta Review, 61 f.n. 
Calligraphy (as art), 159 
Caramathians, 89 f.n. 

Carpenter, 274 f.n. 

Catalogue of Indian Collections 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Bos tan, 161 
Cecil L. Burns, 158 
Cedar-Heart, 125 
Chander Bhan Brahman, 134, 
215, 243, 244, 245 
Chahdr Chaman, 244 
Chdndogya-Upanishad, 225 f.n. 
Chaksuh, 230 
Chetana, 224 

Chishti (order), 44, 84, 90 
Chishtiyya, 67 
Chitta, 231 

Comparative Mythology (Dia¬ 
logues on), 239 ff. 
Contemplation, 2.1 
Court Painters of the Grand 
Mughals, 159 
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D 


Dabistdn-i-Madhahib, 80, 100 

DMu, 241 

Darapur ^ ^ n 

Dara Shikuh, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 

19 90, 24, 26, 27, 35, 37, 38, 

4l! 45, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 65, 

66, 69, 70, 81, 83, 90, 91, 96, 

97 99 102, 104, 114, 129, 

132, 134, 135, 137, 144, 145, 
158, 165, 175, 177, 211, 213, 
237; and Mian Mir, 60; ac¬ 
count of meeting with Mul- 
la Shah, 83; and fine arts, 
158-173; a patron of poets 
134; and painting. 165; ac¬ 
count of European writers 
about, 16-17; as a man, 18; as¬ 
sociation with divines of vari¬ 
ous religious orders, 4 and 
Islam, 9; appreciation of calli¬ 
graphy and painting, 160 p.; 
approach of Indian philoso¬ 
phy, 210 ff.; aims as a lover of 
comparative religion, 17; 
belief in miracles, 69-70; 
chronogram on Mulla Shah, 
81; devotion to Qadiri order, 
56; denounced as a heretic, 
13-14; doctrine of Tawhld 
and 20 Divine Communi¬ 
on and 37 ff-: Diwan and 
Quatrains of, 129 fj.; 145 ff., 
his superstitions and dreams, 
41; his works on Saints and 
Mysticism, 9; his knowledge 
of Sanskrit, 212; hetrodox 
verses of, 137; his initiation 
into the Qadiri order, 5; his 
theosophical outlook, 6; his 
education and studies in mys¬ 
ticism, 3 ff.: his idealism, 14- 
15; his mysticism, 19; his 
letter to Aurangzeb, 104; his 
interest in classical Persian 


literature, 132 ff.; his birth, 
58; his tribute to Jami, 57: his 
works on Hinduism and 
translations from Sanskrit, 211 
sq.; his poetry, general fea¬ 


tures of, 135; letter to Shah 
Dilruba, 65, 97; letters to 
Shah Muhibbullah, 96—99; 
meets Mulla Shah, 5; on Ap- 
ostleship and Saintship, 35 //.; 
on contemplation, 27; poeti¬ 
cal accomplishments of, 130 
[}.; physical austerities and, 37: 
progressive studies in asceti¬ 
cism, 11 sq.; refutes Midtazila 
and Sh‘ia views, 24—26; re¬ 
ceives Divine Injunction, 5 
//.; spiritual experience of, 
59; scanty and meagre sources 
on his early life, 2; sufistic 
leanings of, 3, 6; Sanskrit 

scholars associated with, 213 
ff. selected verses of, 144; Sar- 
mad and, 99—104; specimens 
of his calligraphy, 161; trans¬ 
lations of—G/7(7, 237; Yoga- 
Vasista, 233; Upanishads, 254 
fl.; quatrains of, 145 ff.; Qa¬ 
diri saint expects royal pat¬ 
ronage from 90-91; Qadiri 
influence on, 66; works of, 9- 
10 

Ddr-iil-lnsha, 159, 183 
Ddr-id-lsldm, 174 
Dar-ul-Hikmat,' 179 
Debacha’i Muraqqa", 166 sq. 
Detachment tajrid, 29, 117 
Devadasis, 178 
Dhd’iqa, 229 
Dhdt-Baht, 24, 28 
Dhamma, 226 

Dhikr, 71, 119;-,^a/i, 71, 73, 
86 l.n.;—jall, 71 
Dhydna, 230 

Dialogues of Bdbd Ldl wa Ddra 
Shikuh, 239 sq.; place of iden¬ 
tified, 242; references to, 242; 
text of, 244 ff.; the nature of 
the, 247 sq. 

Dictionary of Islam, 78 f.n. 
Dil-i-Muddaumri, 72 
Dil-i-Nilofarl, 72 
Dil-i-Sanowbari, 72 
Dimishqi, 179 

Discourses of Mulla Shah, 86 
Divine Communion, 37 sq. 
Divine Grace, 98 
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Divine Injunction, 122 
Divine Knowledge, 120 
Divine Will, 116 
Dhuan of Dam ^ikuh, 129 sq.; 
the extant MS. of the, 129; 
mentioned by SarUnidi, 130; 
features of, 135 sq.; Qadi'iisin 
in the, 140; selections from 
the, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 
142, 143, 144 

Djedn Veda, 256, 265, 271 
Drasta, 226 
Duality, 147, 148 
Duperron, Anquetil, 255, 258; 
Latin version of the Sirr-i- 
Akbar by, 258; list of the 
Upanishads, translated by, 
270 f.n. 

E 

Essence, 21, 152 
Etherialisation (of physical 
body), 28 0. 

F 

Faidi, 198, 205, 237; translations 
from Sanskrit, 205-206; tran¬ 
slation of—Gita; -Mahahha- 
rata, 197 

Faith (Imdn), 89 
Fana-fil-Haq (Submergence into 
Unity), 22 0. 

Faria (annihilation), 29 
Faqir, 105 

Farquhar (Outlines of Religi¬ 
ous Literature), 240 f.n. 
Farrukh Qalmak (artist), 159 
f.n. 

Fatha, 226 
Fatiihdt, 12 

Fayydd-ul-Qawanin, 96, 100 
Fhisjita, 185 

Fit/ewaid (Index of Indian 
Philosophical System), 259 

f.n. 

Fuqr, 81, 86 

Futuhdt al-Ghaib, 124;—al-Mak- 
ki,'l23 

Fusus al-Hikam, 123 


G 

Gandha, 230 
Ghrdria, 230 

Gita, 236 0.; Peisi.in Liaiisla- 
tion ol, 236—38; —iunbodhiii, 

237 

Gnostic, 148 
Gnosticism, 234 
Grace (and Action), 121 
Grierson, 241 

God (triune aspect of), 31 0. 
Gopal Na’ik, 186 
Gut Af-illdr, 204 
Gulshan-i-Rdz, 61 

H 

Hubs-i-Dam, 24, 31, 73, 126 
Hadrat Bari, 109 
Hadrat-iAVajud, 28, 224 
Hafiz, 74, 132 
Hd0za, 230 

Haft Raqani (Ghulam 'All), 
158, 161. 

Haft Tamdsha, 208 
Hakim Sana’i, 58 
Halhed, 255 

Hama Ust (.\11 is He), 136 
Haq Numd’ (Risdla’i), 121 0.; 
its sources, 123; coaients ol, 

124; description oi the .-vslighul 
in the, 125; Qadiii doctrines 
embodied in the, 71; Sfilik’s 
Journey through the Four 
Worlds in the, 125—128; Au¬ 
gury from the O in'an in the 
122 

Haqiqat (Truth) , 88-89 
Haribansa-Purana, 208 
Harun al-Rashid, 175, 176 
Hasandi-ul-Ar'ifln, 10, 11, 19, 89, 
100, 105, 106, 108, 112, 132, 
145, 239; aims and objects, 
105; Dara Shiktih’s llino at 

- O 

his opponents in the, 106— 
108; Contents of the, 108; 
Sufic Aphorisms of the Saints 
in the, 109 sq.: relerence to 
Baba Lai in the, 242 
Hijdb-i-Akbar, 97 
Hirariyagarbha, 229 
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History of Fine Arts in India 
and Ceylon, 159 
Historical Fragments of the 
Mughal Empire, 7, 255 
History of Lahore etc., 79, 80, 
81 

History of Sanskrit Literature, 
269, 270 

Holy Prophet, 124 
Hu, 226 

Hit Allah, 36 f.n. 

Huart, 165 
Hu fill ant hu, 116 
Huwiyyat (Truth), 21 ff. 

I 

‘Ihadat Khana, 247 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, 178 
Ibn al-‘ArabI, 123, 132, 137 
Ibn al-Nadim, 177 
Ibn Battuta, 179 
Ibn Hawqal, 179 
Ibn I^urcla^bah, 178 
Ibn IMuqafla', 182 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, 184 
Idrisi, 179 
Ihya-ul-Uliim, 62 
IksJr-i-A'zam, 10, 129, 131, 145 
(see also Dlioan of Dara 
Shikuh) 

Ilia Allah, 32 

Imam, 51, 102; at-Ghazali, 136; 

Ibrahim Adham, 108 
Incarnation (doctrine of), 240 
Indian Astrology, 181 ff. 

Indian Sciences, 174 sq.; contri¬ 
bution of Abul Fadl, Bada- 
uni and others, 188 fj.; inter¬ 
est of Arab Scholars in the, 
176 ff.; Mughal Court patron¬ 
age of, 186 ff.; Medicine, 180; 
Music, 209 ff.; under Delhi 
Sultanate, 183; 18 Sciences of 
the Hindus, 194 ff.; the 
Puranas, 208; Razmnama, 
196 ff.; Rdmayana, 200; pat¬ 
ronage in Deccan and Kash¬ 
mir, 185 ff.; Pahchatantra, 
182; Alberuni and the, 185; 
Abul Fadl and the, 192; 
Amir Khusrau and the, 186- 


187; the Atharoa-Veda, 202; 
the Rdjatarangini, 204; Lild- 
vatl, 206; Katha Sarit Sangra, 
206; the Shariq al-Ma‘rifa<t; 
Ragmala, 209; Yoga-Vasistha, 
211, 233; Majma' ul-Bahrain, 
213, 216 sq. 

Indo-Persian Art under the 
Mughals, 158 ff. 

Infinity of Cycles, 30 ff. 
Insdn'ul Kamil, 143 
•Iraqi, 123, 132 
‘Ishq, 229 

Islam, 9, 11, 13: Dara Shikidi 
and 9 sq.; esoteric aspect of, 
11; identity between Hindu¬ 
ism and, 13 
Ism-i-A‘zam, 225, 226 
Israfil, 225 
IstalAari, 179 

Istaghana (contentment), 86 
'lydr-i-Ddnish, 196 

J 

fab) lit, 127 

Jagannath Aliha. 6, 214 
jahan Ara Begum, 64, 80; copy 
of Diwan of Mulla Shah pre¬ 
sented to, 95 f.n,; Sdhabiya: 
her biography of Mulla Shah, 
83—85; induced to become 
QddirJ adherent, 82, 83 ff.; 
regards her brother as a gnos¬ 
tic, 84; meets Mulla Shah, 84, 
68 

Jahangir, 45, 59, 68, 79, 90, 171; 
and Mian Mir, 79 ff.; takes 
angury from Diwdn-i-Hdftz, 
59 

Jahiz of Basra, 176 
Jaina (School of Indian philo¬ 
sophy) , 194 

Jaldl, 38, 231; and Jamal, 231 
Jamal Khatun, 68 
Jami, 74, 123, 132; Lawd’ih of, 
133 

Jasd-i-latlf, 73 
Jibra’il,‘225 
Jivan-muktl, 227 
Jhdnasi’rupa, 231 
Journal Asiatique, 187 f.n. 


F. 38 
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Johnson’s Collection in India 
Office, 159 f.n. 

J. R. A. S. B., 145 
Junaidi (order), 67 
Junun (Insanity), 118 sq. 
Jwdnia‘al-Maujud bi Khawdtir 
al Hunud, 186 

K 

Ka'ba, 117 
Kabir, 100, 239 
Kabir-Panthis, 240 
Kalamdt-u^-^u‘ara, 131 f.n. 
Kalildh wa Dimna, 182, 183 
Kalpa, 226 f.n. 

Kamal Khujandl, 132 
Kanz al-Musiql, 209 
Karma, 240 
Karamindriya, 230 
Kdrndrnah, 166 
Kashf-ul-Mahjub, 43 
Kasjran, 100 
Kasra, 226 

Kavlndracarya Sarasvati, 215 
Kesho (artist), 159 
Khaflfiyya (order), 67 
Khdkis, 240 

Khan Bahadur Zafar Hasan, 132 
Khandakhddayaka, 182 
Khandapralaya, 226 f.n. 
KBaqani, 132 
Khat-i-db, 167 
Khat-i-aftdb, 167 
Khazinat-ul-Affiya, 130, 132 
Khemkaran (artist), 159 
Khird Afzd, 203 
Khirqa, 38, 75 
Khusrau. 132 

Kitdb al-Asrdr al-Mawdlid, 181 
Kitdb al-Baydn, 177 
Kitdb al-Bilad wal Tarlkh, 179 
Kitab al-Hind, 186, 192 
Kitdb al-Namuddr fi’al ‘Amdr, 
181 

Kitdb al-Masdlik wal Mamdlih, 
178 

Kitdb al-Qirdndt al-Kabir, 181 
Kitdb al-Qirdndt al-Saghlr, 181 
Knowledge, 97 
Koh-i-Niir, 172 
Kukaltash Khan, 210 


Kun (Be), 224 

Khwaja ‘Abdul Samad, 159 

L 

La ildh, 32 
Lailat-ul-Qadr, 78 fp. 

Lama'dt, 12, 123; {-al-Anwdr), 
124 

Ldmisa, 229 
Lanepole, 18 
Latd’if-ul-Akhbdr, 2 
Lauh-i-Mahfuz, 9, 267 
Law and Truth, 89 
Lawdmi‘ (Anwar al-Kashf), 123 
Lawd’ih, 12, 123 
Ld Yamutun, 81 
Le Calligraphes et les Minia¬ 
tures de rOrient Musulman, 
165 f.n. 

Lily Heart, 125 
Lisdntilldh, 81 

Literary History of Persia, 68- 
69 

Love, 156, 157 

M 

Ma'dthir-ul-Umerd’, 2, 186 
Ma'dan ush-Shifa’i Sikandari, 
184 

Madhyama, 231 

Mahdbhdrata, 196 f}.; 237; see 
also Razmndma. 

Mahadeva (Israfll), 259 
Mahdkasa, 225 
Mahdpralaya, 226 f.n. 
Mahdvakyamuktdvali, 269 
Mahd-Visnu Purdna, 208 
Mahesh (artist), 159 f.n. 
Mahesvara, 225 
Mahfuz-ul-Haq, 161 
Mdhiya, 25 

Majdzi (phantasmal), 88 
Mafma'-ul-Bahrain, 10, 13, 14, 
19, 26, 145, 216 sq.; aims of 
the author, 216-217; character 
of the work, 217; great hu¬ 
man interest underlying the, 
218; its preface, 219; the con¬ 
tents of the, 220-221 contem¬ 
porary criticism of the, 221; 
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comparative value, 222; on 
Ruh or Atman, 224; concep¬ 
tion of sound, 224; on Names 
of God, 226; on Ressurrec- 
tion, 226; on Mukti, 227; on 
Senses, 230; on God’s Attri¬ 
butes, 231 
Makdra, 226 
Makhtum, 51 
Mafniln, 175 
Manas, 231 
Mansab, 158 
Mansur Halidj, 139, 155 
Manucci, 3, 16, 103 
Maqdisi, 179 
Maqta‘, 131 
Mardqaba, 71 
Martin, 160 f.n. 

Masdlik wal Marndlik, 178 
Mashdhids, 67 
Mas'udi, 179 

Mathnawl Nal wa Daman, 206; 
—literature, 133;—’/ Ma‘nawi, 

133 

Maya, 229 

Max: Muller, 256, 257, 259 
Mazhar-i-Atmdm, 226 
Mian Mir, 32, 33, 40, 45, 47, 
65, 68, 81, 141; life and mira¬ 
cles of, 76 sq.; on Mulla 
Shah, 86; Shah Jahan and, 77 
Mika’il, 225 
Mimansa, 194 

Miniatures (in the' Album of 
Dara Shikuh), 172 ff. 

Mir ‘Ali al-Katib, 169 
Mir ‘Imad, 160 

Mir Sayyid ‘All (artist), 159 
f.n. 

Mi'raj (Ascent of the Prophet), 
30 

Mifdt-ul-Khaydl. 80, 100, 101, 

134 

Mir’dt-iil-Haqd’iq, 237 
Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan- 
khanan, 169 f.n. 

Mirza Muhsin Fani, 80, 101 
Mirza Radi Danisji, 134 
Mischel Franz, 258 
Mithal, 126 

Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti, 1, 43, 43 
Mufarrih al-Qalub, 209 


Mufrid, 51 

Muhalal Yanbu'i, 179 
Muhammad bin Ishaq, 169 
Muhammad Husain (Zarrln- 
Raqam), 169 

Muhammad (Husain) al-Kash- 
miri, 169 

Muhammad Katib, 169 
Muhammad Sultan Thanisari, 
196 

Muhdsibiyya (order), 67 
Muhibbs, 67 

Mu‘iz-ud-Din lahandar Shah, 
210 

Mukdlajna Bdbd. Ldl Das wa 
Ddrd ^ikuh, 100, 212, 213, 
239 ff.j see also Dialogues of 
Baba Ldl wa Ddrd Shikiih 
Mukdshafs, 67 
Mukil, 227 ff. 

Miiktikd-Upanishad, 269 
Mulla, 139 

Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir Badauni, 
188, 196 ff. 

Mulla ‘Adul Latif Sultanpiiri, 
3 

Mulla Khwaja. 137 
Mulla Sa‘d-ud-Din Ka^ghari, 
137 

Mulla Shah, 4, 5, 47, 64. 65, 68, 
70, 80, 82, 85, 86, 87, 88, 90, 
91, 94, 95, 96, 100, 130, 141, 
264; and other Saints, 80 sq.; 
a mystic and a free-thinker, 
87-88; aphorisms of, 94; ex¬ 
pects royal patronage of 
Qadiri order, 90-91; miracles 
of, 93 ff.; meets Dara Shikuh, 
5, 82 ff.; poetry of, 95-96; sim¬ 
ple life of, 87; spiritual and 
intellectual attainments of, 
85-86; Sdhabiya (account in 
the), 80 'ff. 

Mulla Sbiri, 196 
Muluk-Ddsis, 240 
Mumukshuvyavahdra - prakara- 
nam, 236 
Mundiaya, 248 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrlkh, 238 
Muntakhab-ul-Lubdb, 2, 45 f.n. 
Muntakhab-ul-Lughdt, 160 
Muraqqa' (Album of Dara 
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Shikuh), 158, 159, 160, 167, 
170, 172; artists and Calli¬ 
graphers in the, 159; contents 
of the, 167 ff.; its value in 
Indo-Persian Art, 172; Dara 
Shikuh’s preface to the, 166 
ff.; miniatures in the, 172 
sq.; suggests unity of calli¬ 
graphy and miniature, 168; 
style of its miniatures, 172 
Murids, 67 
Musafir, 143 

Miishkin Raqam (poet and 
calligraphist), 170 f.n. 
Mushdhada (contemplation), 
27, 43, 78 

Mudlark (sense), 230 
Muslim Kingdoms of Kashmir 
and Deccan, 184 
Muslim travellers and histo¬ 
rians, 178 

Mutafakkira (sense), 230 
Mutakhayyila (sense), 230 
Muwahhids, 67 
Muwakkins, 67 


N 

Nada, 224 
Nadira Begum, 168 
Nddir-ul-Nikat, 243 
Nafahat-ul-Uns, 61, 68 
Namaz (in relation to siikr ), 
88 

Naqshbandi (order), 47, 67 
Naskh, 161 
Nasta'liq, 161 
Nastikya, 232 f.n. 

Ndsut, 128 
Necessary Self, 226 
Nigaristdn-i-Munlr, 165 
Nirdkdra, 226 
Niranjana, 226 
Nirudna-prakaranam, 236 
Nizam-ud-DIn (Awliya’), 45 
Nuqba, 51 

Niir, 38, 39, 40; and Nur-i- 

Dhdt, 38—40;— nur, 

40 

Nuriyya (order), 67 


O 

Om (Ism-i-A‘zam), 22.b;—naman 
(Hu Allah), 260 
Oiipnekhat, 254, 256; the num¬ 
ber of the, 269 ff. 

P 

Pddshdhndma, 2, 3, 80, 168 f.n. 
Pahchabhiita, 228 ff. 

Panchaindriydni, 229 
Pan jsura, 163 
Path, 152 
Patanjali, 186 
Patanjala, 194 
Perfect Man, 143 
Perstch, 246 f.n. 

Pir-i-Dastgh; 122 
Pure Self, 28 
Prana, 230 f.n. 

Pseudo-ascetic, 139 
Psychic Sound, 149 
Purdntha-Prakasa, 208 
Purity of Mind, 116 
Physical austerities, 37 fj. 

Q 

Qadd-o-Qadr, 25 
^ddir, 137, 138, 226 
Oddiri (nom de plume of Dara 
'"Shikuh), 80, 124, 129, 131, 
137, 138, 143, 144 
Qddiri (order), 4, 5, 17, 68, 71, 
72, 75. Dara Shikuh’s initia¬ 
tion into the, 5;—fraternity, 
17; doctrines, 71; line of suc¬ 
cession in the, 122; religious 
exercises of the, 71 ff.; super¬ 
natural element in the, 68 ff.; 
symbolism, 75; system of me¬ 
ditation, 72, character of 
mysticism, 47; its founder, 46; 
its advent into India, 47 
Qddirites, 68, 71 ff.; 75 
Qiydmat, 226; -i-Kubra, 226;— 
-i-Saghra, 226 

Qur'an, 8, 9, 24, 25, 26, 30, 34, 
36, 38, 39, 101, 122, 163, 226, 
265, 266, 267, 268, 269 
Qutub, 51 
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R 

Radis, 67 
Rdliyiin, 51 

Raj Taringinl, 185, 204 ff. 
Rajogiina, 232 
Ram Chandra, 235 
Rdmayana, 200, 201, 202 ff. 
Rasa, 230 
Rasand, 230 

Razmndma, 189, 196 j}., 237: 

see also Mahdbhdrata 
Reality, 19, 150 
Realisation of Self, 144 
Realisation of Unity, 141 ff. 
Reason (‘Aql), 118 
Regnand (Philosophical de V 
Inde ), 259 f.n. 

Relativity, 153 
Ressurrection, 226, 227 
Ridd-ul-Shu'ra, 100 
Rida (quietism), 86 
Ridwdn-i-Akbar, 227 
Rik Beid (Rig-Veda), 256, 265, 
271 

Risdla’i Haq Nurnd’, 4, 5, 9, 19, 
20, 21, 42, 71, 115, 121-128, 
145, 213; date of composition, 
121; devotional exercises in 
the, 71; contents of the, 124; 
Sdlik’s Journey in the, 125 ff.; 
Qadiri A^ghal in the, 125; 
sources of the, 123; style and 
the language of the, 124-125 
Risdla-i-Hikrnat-i-Arasth, 163 
Risdla-’i Ma'drif, 113 
Risd’il-i-Tasawwuf, 113 
Rilh, 218, 220 
Ruh-i-A‘zam, 28, 229 f.n. 
Rumi, 132 
Riipa, 230 

Ruq‘dt-i-‘Alamgir, 6, 96, 104 
Riiyat (Vision of God), 23, 26, 
221, 226; the doctrine of, 
23 sq.; the views of the Muta- 
‘azilites and the Shi'ites re¬ 
garding the, 24 f.n., 26 

S 

Sabda, 225, 230 
Sdbiqs, 67 


Sacred Books of the East, 256 
f.n. 

Sa'di, 132 
I Sddiqs, 67 

Safi Mirza, 70 

Safinat-iil-Aivliyd’, 1, 4, 10, 19, 
33, 42, 46, 44-63, 108, 132, 145, 
161; Aphorisms of Saints in 
the, 52 ff.; authorities quoted 
in the, 61; Autograph MS. of 
the, 1 f.n.; character of Qa¬ 
diri mysticism in the, 47 ff.: 
classification of the saints in 
the, 49—51; Epilogue of the, 
56; important persons and 
orders noticed in the, 53—56; 
preface to the, 48-49; refer¬ 
ences to author’s life in the, 
56—61; some minor notes on 
the, 62-63; Sufi orders in the, 
43-44; the Qadiri sect and its 
founder in the, 46-47 

Sah, 226 

Sdhabiya (Biography of Mulla 

■ Shah), 80 ff. 

Saints, 43, 48; aphorisms of the, 
94, 105—112; classification of 
the, 49-50; gradation of the, 
51; in the Safinat-ul-Azvliyd’, 
52-53; in the Saklnat-ul-Awl- 
iyd’, 64 sq.; miracles of the 
69-70; Mulla Shah and other, 
80 ff.; of Miscellaneous or¬ 
ders, 55; of Naqshbandi or¬ 
der, 54; of Kubrawi order, 55 
of the Qddiri order, 54; of 
the Suhrawardi order, 55; su¬ 
pernatural elements in the 
order of the, 68; system of 
meditations, 12.—11; religious 
exercises of the, 71 sq. 

Sakinat-ul-Awliyd’, 4, 5, 9, 19, 
65—104; aphorisms noted in 
the, 94; aims of the author of 
the, 64; Astro-Mental Plane 
described in, 73; Introduction 
to the, 67; its contents, 
69; Dhikr described in, 71; 
Mian Mlr’s life and mira¬ 
cles in, 76 ff.; Mulla 
Shah’s life in the, 80— 
90; the Lailat-ul-Qadr in the. 
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78; Qadiri doctrines embo¬ 
died in the, 71 ff.; record of 
lives and miracles of saints, 
66; Sultdn-ul-Adhkdr, 73; 
the twelve twd’if described, 
67 

Saksatkara, 226 

Sdlik, 118, 126; Journey of the 
through four worlds, 125 sq. 
Sdliks, 67 

Salim Chishti (Shaikh), 45 
Salvation, 227 
Samartha, 226 
Sam Beid, 256, 265, 272 
Sami', 226 
Sdmi'a, 229 
Samkalpa, 231 f.n. 
Samiidrasahgama, 213 
Sahkhya-Siitra, 233 
Sana’!, 132 

Sankaracharya, 258 f.n., 259 

f.n. 

Sdnkhya, 186, 194 
Sanwala, 159 f.n. 

Sdrlrak-sthdn, 184 
Sarmad, 64, 100 sq.; Dara Shi- 
kuh meets, 101; his tragic 
end, 103 ff. 

Sarvamukti, 227 
Sarva-Vidyd-nidhdna, 215 
Sattva, 231 
Saltva-chitta, 226 
Sattvagiina, 232 
Sayyid ‘Ali al-Hussaini, 170 
Sayyed-ut-Ta’ifa Junaid, 137 
Schopenhaur, 257 
Sena-Panthis, 240 
Senses, 230 Q. 

Separation (tafrid) , 29 
Shah (see Mulla Shah) 

Shah Dilruba, 5, 65 
Shairyar, 177 

Shah Jahan, 48, 68, 101, 103, 
131; visits Mian Mir, 77 
Shah Muhammad Lisanullah 
Rostaki, 5 

Shah Muhibullah, 5, 100 
^ah Muliayi-ud-Din, 122 
Shaikh ‘Abbas bin Yusuf al- 
Shakli, 136 

Shaikh Abu ‘Abdullah Khafif, 
137 


Shaikh ‘Abdullah Ansari, 109, 
136 

Shaikh ‘Abdullah Balyani, 137 
Shaikh ,4bu Bakr al-Wasiti, 
136 

Shaikh Abul ‘Abbas, 136 
Shaikh Abu Madin Maghribi, 
136 

Shaikh Abu Salih Damishqi, 
109 

Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani, 137 
Shaikh Farid, 136 
Shaikh Kamal Muhammad 
(lyiub Tarang), 208 
Shaikh Mian Mir, 122 
Shaikh Mir (see also Mian 
Mir) ,111 
Shaikh Su6, 235 
Shamma, 229 
Shflwzs al-Aswdt, 209 
Shams-i-Tabriz, 132 
Sharah-i-Diwdn-i-Hdfiz, 164 
^driq al-Ma‘rafat, 206 sq. 
^ari'at (Law), 88-89 
Shathiydt, 108 
Shirk, 141 
Shiva-Purana, 208 
Silsilat-xtt-Taxuarikh, 178 f.n. 
Smhasanadvatrinsati, 203 ff. 
Siphar Shikuh, 16 
Sirr-i-Akbar, 4, 8, 10, 82, 130, 
213, 254 sq.; contents of the 
255; Glossary of (Sanskrit— 
Persian) in the, 287—292; Di- 
bacha of, 260—264; method of 
transliteration in the, 273; 
list of the Upanishads in the, 
271 ff.; Latin version of the, 
256; MSS. used in the prepa¬ 
ration of the Text, 286-287; 
number of Upanishads in 
different MSS. of the, 254 
f.n.; quality of the transla¬ 
tion, 276; the Text of the, 
275 ff.; the Translation, 256 
ff.; Translation of the Pre¬ 
face, 264—268; Text with ori¬ 
ginal Sanskrit, 277 ff. 

Siva, 225 

Siyar-ul-Mutd’khkhrln, 2 
Skanda-Purdna, 208 
Slokas, 276 
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Smith (A History of Fine Arts 
in India and Ceylon), 160 f.n. 
Soul (conception ol), 223-224 
Soul of Souls, 28 
Sound, 220, 224 sq. 

Sparsa, 230 

Spirit (transformation with 
matter), 27-28 
Spiritual guide, 49 
Srimad Bhagwatglta, 237 
Srota, 226 

Sthiti-prakarariam, 236 
Storia de Mogor, 100 
Studies in Islamic Mysticism, 
22 f.n. 

Studies in Mughal India, 3 
Suddha, 224 

Sufi orders, 43; their influence 
on Indian mind, 44 
§ufic Aphorisms, 10, 52, 108 
§ufism, 123 

Suhailiyya (order), 67 
Suhrawardi (order), 47, 67 
Suksma Sarira, 225 f.n. 

Sulaiman Tajir, 178 
Siiliik, 35 

Sukr (State of), 88 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-DIn Khilji, 186 
Sultan Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, 185 
Sultdn-ul-Adhkar, 73, 126, 127, 
225 

Sultan Muhammad lOiandan, 
169 

Sunnah, 96 
Supreme Self, 153 
Sutra-Sthdn, 184 
Swetaswatara-Upanishad, 259 
f.n. 

T 

Tabaqat-ul-Ummam, 178 
Tadhkira’i Khushnawisdn, 158, 
160, 161 

Tadhkirat-ul-Awliyd’, 61, 68 
Tadjikira’i ‘Ulama’i Hind, 3 

f.n. 

Tafrld (Separation), 29 
Tagore (One hundred Poems 
of Kabir), 247 f.n. 
Tahqiqat-i-Chishtiyya, 81 
Taifuriyya (order), 67 


Tajak (work on Astronomy), 
209 

Tajrid (detachment), 29, 86 
Tamoguna, 232 
Tara (Artist), 159 f.n. 
Tdrikh-i-Shujd‘i, 2 
Tdrikhi-i-Kashmir, 81 
Tdri^-i-Muhammadi, 160 f.n. 
Tariqat (Path), 35, 114; exposi¬ 
tion of, 88-89 
Tariq-i-Fadl, 37 
Tariq-i-Mujdhadat, 37 
Tariqat-ul-Haqlqat, 10, 19, 113 
—120, 133; its contents, 115; 
its expository character, 113; 
the author’s aims, 114; the 
30 Manzils in the, 115 sq.; 
on devotion, 117; on Juz~o- 
kul, 117; on Fixity, 117; on 
conversion of minds, 118; 
Discussion between 'Aql (Rea¬ 
son) and ]unun (Insanity), 
118-119; on submission to 
Divine Will, 116 
Tarjuma’i Barahi, 184 
Tarjuma’i Mahdbharat, 196; 

see also Razmndma. 
Tarjuma’i Parijataka, 209 
Tark (renunciation), 86 
Taslim (submission), 86 
Tavernier (Travels), 168 
Tawakkul (faith in God), 86 
Tawakkul Beg, 80, 81 
Tawhid (Unity of God), 20- 
21,’ 146, 147, 152, 264, 268 
Tibb-i-Sikandri, 184 
Translations (from Sanskrit), 
190; the two methods of, 191 
ff.; the quality of the, 191- 
192; of the Yoga-Vasishta, 234- 
35 

Triguna, 226, 231 
Trimurtl, 232 
Tristubhs, 276 

Truth, 19, 21 ff.; 145, 147, 149, 
154 

Tuhfa’i Majlis, 211 
Tuhfat-ul-Hind, 210 
Tvak, 230 

U 

Ukara, 226 
Ulema, 107 
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‘Umar KJiayyam, 136 
U-manam (He is I), 33 f.n. 
Unity of God, 7, 8, 9, 20 Q., 98, 
105, 109, 146, 147, 151, 152, 
264, 268; see also Tawhid. 
Universal Person, 22, 97 
Universal Self, 29 
Upanishads, 6, 8, 82, 130, 213, 
255, 271; see also Sirr-i- 
Akbar 

Upasama-prakaranarh, 236 
Utpatti-prakaranam, 236 
Uwais, 75 

‘Uyun al-Inba’ fi Tabaqat al 
Atibbd’, 178 

V 

Vairagya-prakarnam, 236 
Vaiseshikaj 194 
Vasaris, 173 
Vedanta, 12, 194 
Vedic-Upanishads, 270 
Vision of God, 23, 146; five 
kinds of, 26 ff.; see also Ruyat. 
Visible World, 125 
Visnu (Mikd’il), 232, 225, 259 
Visnti-purdna, 226 f.n. 

Voice of Silence, 73; see also 
SiLltdn ul-Adhkdr 
Vyakta, 226 


W 

Wahl, 226 

Wdhima (sense), 230 
Walad, Baha-iid-DIn Sultan, 164 
lUasb', 164 
Weber, 233, 269 
Wilson, 239 f.n. 

Winternitz, W., 254 

Y 

Yanbu’I, 177 
Ya'qubi, 179 
Ydr, 124 
Yazid, 102 
Yoga-Sutra, 233 
Yoga (system), 12 
Yoga-Vaisista (Vasishta), 6, 10, 
233, 234,' 235 

Z 

Zaidiyya (order), 67 
Zain-ud-Din Mahmud Katib, 
169 

Zain al-‘Abdam Shah, 184 
Zait, 40 

Z. D. M. G., 269 f.n. 
Zeb-ul-Nisa, 160 
Zend-Avesta, 256 
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